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Onesimus Project Begins To Transform 
9th and 10th Grade Curriculum 


By Samantha Spitzer 

The Onesimus Project is a multicultural cur- 
Ticulum project which was initiated last spring by 
alumni and current students at the high school. 
The project is named after a slave of Cotton 
Mather, who first described, but was not given 
credit for discovering, the process of innoculation 
which helped end an outbreak of smallpox in New 
England during the early 18th century. 

The project began this summer when a group 
of recent alumni, current students, faculty and 
staff began work to analyze and transform the 


PRE-ELECTION ANALYSIS 
Debates Helped 
Perot's Candidacy 


By John Liu 
Last week, 70 million Americans tuned into 


the presidential debates scheduled before the . 


election (Nov. 3). Unlike the usual Republican- 
Democratic debate, a third independent, Ross 
Perot, participated after his October surprise. 


The debates were pivotal for all three candi- — 
dates. President George Bush was looking to | 


convince the American people about the“new 


Bush” and forgive the “old Bush.” Arkansas — 


; Governor Bill Clinton, with the big lead, needed 
andshowk 
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required ninth and tenth grade language arts and 
social studies courses. These classes include Ninth 
Grade World Literature and History and Tenth 
Grade U.S. Literature and History. 

In addition to reviewing and analyzing the 
current curriculum, models for multicultural edu- 
cation, and articles pertaining to inclusiveness in 
the educational system, pilot curriculum units 
were developed for each of the four core classes. 

These pilot units are currently being used by 
teachers in the Language Arts and Social Studies 
departments. The units will be reviewed and ana- 
lyzed following their completion by both students 
and teachers. 

This school year has been designated for the 
development of professional development, 
implementation and assessment of the eight pilot 
units, current student recruitment, community 
outreach, fundraising, and planning fornext sum- 
mer. Club Day and curriculum release days are 
being used for increasing awareness and partici- 
pation in the process. 

The Parents Advisory Council, the system- 
wide Multicultural Committee, and the Mayor’s 
Unity and’ Commission are currently linked 
with the project. Itis hoped that a broader network 
in both the CRLS and wider Cambridge commu- 
nities will be established in order to promote 
growth and inclusiveness of the project. 

The Onesimus Project plans to work on the 
transformation of not only the language arts and 
social studies curriculum, but the entire high 
school and eventually the Cambridge school sys- 
tem as a whole. The long-term vision of the 





will be publicized in the Did You Know and in the 
morning announcements. All interested members 
of the CRLS community are encouraged to become 
involved. 

The Onesimus Project feels that there are 
many voices and stories missing in our schools. 
The project hopes to work with the Cambridge 
community to have these missing pieces included 
in not only our schools, but in our entire commu- 
nity. 



















RSTA Freshman Program 


City Works Offers 
Students More 


By Maceo Gilleece 

Cambridge Rindge & Latin is known for 
finding and breaking down stereotypes. This is 
also true in the vocational program. One of the 
main preconceptions of the program is that it 
consists of unethusiastic students whose thirst for 
knowledgeremains unquenched. Although, in the 
past, this might have been true, the people at the 
Rindge School of Technical Arts have fought 
long and hard to change this preconceived image. 
Along with a more interesting curriculum, the 
whole program is changing and expanding. One 
example of this is CityWorks. 

Starting with the ninth grade, CityWorks 
helps students select and excel in a career of their 
choice. By observing, planning, and doing all the 
things necessary to complete a project, from pur- 
chasing the products to disposing of the wastes, 
the student gets the hands-on experience that the 
other programs seemed to lack. 

Larry Rosenstock, Executive Director of 
Rindge, enthusiastically backs the program, and 
points out that in conventional vocational pro- 
grams, less than one fourth of the 4.3 million 
vocational students stick to the career they have 
first selected. Although the statistics can't be 
guaranteed not to change, with CityWorks ths 
students has leamed more fields and will not be 
starting out unexperienced. 


RSTA's Industries Program on Page 6 


RSTA HIGHLIGHTED 
Recently, RSTA's CityWorks program 
was highlighted in “Innovations in State and 


Local Government,” a publication of the 
Ford Foundation. The program received an 
award at the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University. 
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Project America Focuses on Diversity 
Among Academy, RSTA Sophomores 
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By Emilie Bard 

What is Project America? Project America is 
a program of integrated studies for Academy 
sophomores, combining English, history and 
physical education. The goals of the program 
include creating a healthy environment for stu- 
dents that provides hands-on activities, an al- 
ternative look at American Studies, help students 
understand the importance of developing a 
healthy lifestyle that is free of substance abuse 
and violence. 

Project America is taught as a block of three 
periods per day, Sth, 6th and 7th. Activities 
such as working at a Presidential campaign 
office, taking acanoe trip to the Concord bridge, 
and other all-afternoon activities are also part 
of Project America. There are also bi-weekly 
community meetings involving all Academy 
sophomores and some RSTA sophomores. 
These meetings deal with issues concerning the 
students involved and as the year progresses 
they will become student-led meetings using 
techniques of peer leadership and groupmeeting 
strategies. 

There also will be a focus on our diverse 
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Students and Teachers 
Learn About 
Project Adventure 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

The last day of school, in the spring, while many 
were at home relaxing, a bunch of students and 
teachers got together and went to Danehy Field 
for a day. The purpose of this outing, was to 
teach the people involved how to run Project 
America type activities. The workshop lasted 
the whole day, and was led mostly by Mr. Bill 
Toomey and Mr. Bill Timmins. 

Students from House A, Pilot, and the Acad- 
emy took place in the workshop. They had a 
chance to both participate in, and helprun, many 
different kinds of group initiative problems. An 
example ofa group initiative problem, which 
members of the workshop solved is: The team is 
on one side of a pit filled with Crocodiles. The 
pit’s boundaries are marked using two poles, 
connected by a bunji cord, oneach side of the pit. 
The team has two planks (or equivalent props) 
and two milk crates. The props, and every team 
member must get across the crock pit. If any 
team member touches a bunji cord, or the pit 
itself, everyone must go back. 

The above is just an example of one of the group 
initiative problems done. Towards the end of the 
day a few students/teachers actually tried out the 
job of running these activities. The purpose of 
the day was to give students and teachers the 
experience so that they couldmm similar activities 
in their own classes, or help other people run 


them. : 

This actually happened this fall, when some of 
the House A students who had taken part in the 
workshop in the Spring, helped facilitate similar 
activities with the freshman. This outing was 
also for a day, and was a success. If your inter- 
ested in seeing pictures of these workshops, look 
for them in House A sometime soon! 








Media Award for Graduate 


Kirsten Andelman '92 received a 3rd place in the 


conducted last spring, for her Register Forum article 
entitled, “No Hats Policy Instimated.” (10/1992) 
Commenting on her choice, Mary Lyons, contest 
Media Women, wrote, 
“Hats off to this story. Good job.” 











country and roots. The students will look at 
questions such as: Who are we? How did we get 
to where we are today? Where are we going? 

Project America will also include elective ac- 
tivities including: writing, photography, and 
drama. Some activities will take place in small 
groups, allowing students to get to know one 
another and creating a “team” spirit. 

A large part of Project America is the idea of 
democracy, allowing the students to vote and 
offer proposals. This is one element in the idea 
of equality between students and teachers, al- 
lowing the students also to have power and a fair 
chance in the decision making process. 

Project America is a new program so the 
students, teachers and administrators involved 
are not only taking part in this adventure, but 
they are also molding it. 





Students from the Onesimus Project and SAVE initiated a silent vigil for M.I.T. student, 
Yngve Raustein. (Photo by Janine Fay) 








CRLS Club 


Project 10 East Extends Support to Students 


By Elina Kari and Jessica Byers 

Project 10 East may represent an array of 
things to the CRLS student body. Some may be 
well acquainted with its goals and its purposes 
while others may have vague impressions of 
what it is. In order to clarify some misconcep- 
tions, Project 10 Eastis a group of CRLS students 
working together to end homophobia and intol- 
erance within the individuals and the whole of 
the school community. The group is open to 
anyone interested in fighting homophobia, re- 
gardless of sexual orientation. The group holds 
the same ‘club’ status as the Ski Club or the 
Spanish Club, anyone will be able°to find a 
booth set up on Club Day representing Project 
10 East. 

About eight years ago, the group’s advisor, 
Al Ferreira, was faced with the suicide of one of 
his students. The student had just graduated 
after having completed four successful years— 
academically and athletically— at CRLS and 
had been accepted into the college of his choice. 
The reasons for his suicide were a mystery to 
friends and family. Later that year, the student’s 
former girlfriend confided in Mr. Ferreira that 
the young man was struggling with his homo- 
sexuality and was terrified of what it would do 
to his family. This marked an ethical turning 
point in Mr. Ferreira’s career as an educator. 

“T realized that my silence and closeted ex- 
istence was only adding to the loneliness of 
young gays at my high school. I knew that] had 
to take a pro-active role in my community,” 
says Ferreira. 

The group began after Mr. Ferreira took two 
gay students to hear Virginia Uribe of Project 
10in Los Angeles talk about her work with gay, 
lesbian and bisexual high school students. The 
Cambridge students were so inspired that they 
wrote to Uribe requesting the permission to call 
their group Project 10 East. 

The number “10” in the name of the group is 
based on the fact that approximately 10% of all 
young people are gay or lesbian. 

Currently, the group is spending a lot of time 
organizing and planning the structure and role 
of the group within the community. During 
meetings and during individual free time, 
members are working on projects that include 
programs to send peer leaders into classes in the 
high school and in junior high schools to dis- 
cuss the issues surrounding homosexuality and 
homophobia, to exchange information on up 
and coming events that provide social activities 
for gay, lesbian and bisexual students and to 
organize schoolwide celebration of National 
Coming Out Day, which is an opportunity to 
show support fort all people who are gay, 
lesbian or bisexual by wearing a pink triangle. 


The pink triangle does not mean that the person | 


wearing it is gay; it is merely a small token that 
shows support for the civil rights for all people. 
} |As a group, project 10east exists mainly to 
provide a comfortable and:confidential envi- 








ronment for students to discuss their feelings 
and opinions surrounding homosexuality. 
Project 10 East offers students the opportunity 
to participate in group discussions, have social 
and peer support, learn more about 
homophobia, have peer counseling, hear about 
special events, see video presentations, have a 
source for gay and lesbian literature, and have 
connections to resources within the local gay 
community. 

The group hopes to become more known to 
the student body and to extend its support to 


crime.” Jews, for example, ' ‘wore a yellow 
Star; political prisoners hbesale Socialists, 


was assigned to gay men. Conservative es- 
timates suggest that tens of thousands of gay 
men were imprisoned in concentration camps 
and many murdered for being gay... The pink © 
triangle has become a symbol for all gay 
people, a sign ‘of pride and defiance, the 
refusal of stigma, and 4 commitment to 
keeping alive the memory of Our story and 
our vision of @ different future, We have 





GET INVOLVED 


JOINA 


— | 


students who need it. In the past few years, the 
club has increased in membership and the sup- 
port directed to the group from the adminis- 
tration has been very helpful. 

In the school’s recent efforts to direct more 
recognition to multiculturalism, many feel that 
this recognition should extend to all groups that 
make our community diverse. Diversity is 
something that encompasses all aspects of so- 


" ciety—not just race and ethnicity. 


One of the female members commented that 
the group has helped her significantly. She says 
that just the knowing that the group is there and 
thatit exists is comforting and gives a feeling of 
relief. The fact that the option to go to a group 
is there makes a difference, even if a student 
decides not to go. 

She went on to share her feelings as she had 
heard her own friends make homophobic re- 
marks and jokes. She explained the confusion 
and hurt that she had felt as she contemplated 
telling them how their jeers and careless insults 
were hurting her. 

The group, unfortunately, cannot stop the 
fear of being recognized as “gay” or “bisexual”. 
One of the male members told of one of his 
many friends that experienced much pain as a 
result of homophobia and intolerance. This 
friend had come out to his closest and best 
friend. After being told, this “best friend” never 
spoke to him again. 

“Coming out” is not something that the club 
enforces as a practice for the members. Insome 
cases, coming out can be extremely harmful to 
the student’s well-being, may it concern his/her 
family and/or friends. 

Project 10 East is a club for all students. It is 
gender and-sexual orientation-blind. If anyone 
is interested in supporting this club and its 
goals, or just wants to talk to someone, he/she 
is welcome to attend weekly meetings on 
Wednesday afternoons from 2:45 to 4:30 and/ 
or by contacting Al Ferreira or student coordi- 
nator Jessica Byers in Room R309. 


Other Gay and Lesbian Youth Related 
Organizations 

BAGLY - Boston Alliance of Gay and Lesbian Youth - 
1-800-42-BAGLY 


247-8050 


PFLAG - Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays - 
547-2440 - 


GLAD - Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defendexs - 
426-1350. = 


anything) - 


Fenway Community Health Center - 267-0900 


SWAGLY - Supporters of Worcester Area Gay and 
Lesbian Youth - Pa be Guards ak 


LAGLY - - Lowell Alliance of Gay cil Lexblea Youth - 
. 1-508-362-6492 


ccd Scotch tie ibe dds ate ay 
i 1-508-362-6492 


Gay and Lesbian Helpline (info, support, etc.) 267-9001 
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Cambridge's Diversity is International 


Our Students Reflect on Real Issues of Concern 








War Memories Stirred 
Each Time 
A Door is Slammed 


By Genevieve Sangudi 

Each time a door slams, I hear a loud bang in 
my mind. It echoes a loud cry in my heart that 
cannot be quieted with even the most soothing 
sounds. 

As a survivor of civil war, I can feel the pain 
and hear the cries of nations being destroyed by 
this terrible thing we call war. Most people think 
of war as a bad thing but they also think they 
cannot be directly affected by it. When we hear of 
people dying by the hour all over war-stricken 
countries around the world, we think of the people 
as just being numbers and statistics. We don’t 
think of the dying children of Somalia or the slain 
people of Yugoslavia as children of the universe. 
Well after six months of the worst war in Africa, 
one’s mentality surely changes. 

I was an average 14 year old high school 


sophomore with very little worries till a civil war . 


broke out in Liberia, where I had lived. In just a 
few weeks the once peaceful country was turned 
into a slaughter house. An average of 25 people 
died every day, either by starvation or by a fateful 
bullet. Ten year olds carried guns and terrorized 
people. Friendly youth had tumed to blood-thirsty 
hound. 

Mothers were forced to abandon their chil- 
dren because they didn’t have enough food to 
provide for them. Wives were forced to watch 
their husbands being executed. Families perished 
in their homes because they couldn’t dare to leave 
and get shot. They stayed locked up in their homes 
and died of starvation. 


Words can de- 
scribe the evil brutal- 
ity of war, but noth- 
ing can mirror the 
look of lost hope in 
the eyes of young 
children of war— 
children whose par- 
ents have been tor- 
tured or killed. Noth- 
ing can describe the disillusion of teens hungry for 
an education, but are trapped in the claws of war. 
Nothing can describe the look of helplessness on 
people whose lives are at the mercy of others. 

Wounds that can never be healed and gaps that 
cannot be bridged are created by man’s worst 
enemy—WAR. 

I was one of the lucky few to escape the 
Liberian civil war unharmed physically. Emotion- 
ally shattered, I try to block out the bitter memories 
and endless pain. But turning aside doesn’t make 
it go away. Every day people all over the world are 
still hurting from war, yet it doesn’t stop and 
_ people don’t heal. Whenever I hear of someone 
being shot or of people starving, a surge of anger 
Tuns through me. How can we let this happen? 
Why do we watch people suffer and do nothing 
about it? 

All we see on TV about wars is the guns and 
starvation. Maybe if we saw the pain and the hurt 
we wouldn’t repeat these mistakes. There’s noth- 
ing comparable to the pain of mothers who have 
lost their children or the pain of young children 
who have no one to love. 

I hope to create a certain awareness of the 
consequences of war because no one deserves to 
go through what I and millions of other people 
went through. 




















IF YOU HAVE A STORY 
WITH AN INTERNATIONAL 








FRENCH EXCHANGE 





During the April ‘92 vacation ten students from CRLS participated in the French Exchange Program. After a 
seven hour flight to Paris, the group landed at the Charles de Gaulle Airport where they met with host 
families, and were taken to their homes in Bondy. Bondy is located on the outskirts of Paris. After a couple of 
hours in their new “home,” the entire group met with students from Marblehead High School. They took a trip 
down the River Seine and saw Notre Dame, Le Louvre with its Mona Lisa and Venus de Milo, the Eiffel 
Tower and a smaller version of the Statue of Liberty. (1-r) Alisa Grubbs, Nell Whiting, Nikki Kadomiya, Aira 
Jackson-Sams and Beth Kershner enjoy Mont St. Michel, Normandy, France. (Chirstine Jamiol photo) 





Palestinian Question Answered Without Violence 


When Middle-East peace talks opened last August in Madrid, Palestinians became embodied with 
anew hope that they would finally achieve something for all their years of bloodied, gruesome fighting. 
Finally it appeared that the Palestinians had embraced the idea of bargaining, rather than fighting, for 
their futures. The talks now almost a year old now have anew and more open minded Israeli government 
atone end and atired and dejected Palestinian group at the other. The Palestinians are not tired of the many 
stalemates they have had to overcome, nor are they weary of their Israeli opponents; now they have to 
deal with anew enemy, the enemy within. Palestinians no longer cheer for their negotiators, but regard 
them with distrust and fear. As talks progressed, the Israelis and Palestinians finally broke the stalemate 
and started discussions on terms for limited Palestinian autonomy. It was this progress that setof a wave 
of fear upon the part of the Palestinians, hardliners and moderates alike began to fear that if the 
Palestinians agreed to limited self rule they would be forgotten by the world community and the dream 
of a Palestine state would forever be forgotten. As a result of this various Palestinian groups, including 
several factions of Arafat’s P.L.O., joined together and vowed to foil the talks. Palestinian negotiators 
are furious at the rejectionists and even go as far as comparing them to their Israeli opponents. Ghassan 
Khatib, one of several Palestinian negotiators, says that he is disappointed at his people for playing into 
the hands of the enemy. For their part, the rejectionists showed their strength by ordering a successful 
shutdown of businesses throughout the Gaza Strip and West Bank. At least for the time being the 
Tejectionists have promised to use only peaceful means in demonstrating against the U.S. backed talks. 
If they do resort to violence and terrorism, it could very well mean the end of any form of self rule for 
the Palestinian people. 

OSMAN KHAN 







Grandpa's Garden 


by Nerline Grand-Pierre 








My grandfather's garden is located right 
after the backyard. Itis a very huge, rectangu- 
lar-shaped garden with lots of trees. Once, 
while I was walking under one of the trees, a 
small multicolored snake fell off over my 
head; after that I didn’t go in there for a long 
while. Then one day I decided to step over my 
fear so I went to the garden and that’s when I 
noticed one of the trees and realized what a 
great place my grandfather’s garden was. 

The moment I saw the tree which I later 
on called “mon vieux,” with its friendly pos- 
ture, shaking its branches from side to side as 
if it were saluting me, I knew it would be a 
very special tree to me, It is a very big tree, 
with expanded branches on all of its sides as 
if trying to touch the tributary located right 
next to the tree. After the realization, I would 
_ go there whenever! felt lonely, like the world 
was falling on my shoulders. I’d plant myself 
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under the tress and talk to it for a long, long © 


into the garden to savor the freshness of the 
breeze and to listen to the murmurs of the 
tributary, flowing downward to the neighbor’s 
garden. 

Sometimes I'd feel silly talking to it but 
I'd console myself by saying “At least I have 
something to talk to” and I'd go on talking to it 
and each time I'd see the branches move I'd 
pretend it’s a positive answer and when it 
looked calm, too calm as usual, I'd pretend 
maybe it’s baffled or doesn’t understand what 
I'm saying. Sometimes, I'd stay there late in 
the evening; I'd make a bed with the fallen 
leaves under the “mon vieux” and lay on my 
back with my arms crossed under my head to 
serve me as a pillow and I'd look up at the sky 
as far as I possibly could to contemplate the 
wonders of life, 

“Mon vieux” was one of the hardest things 


country. Even today whenever feel lonelyI go 
pclae abu seer abt 


to leave behind when I was coming to this 





Chinese Students See 
“Dream Country” 
in America 


By Laura Luo 

When Chinese students like myself first came 
to America, it was so exciting and it seemed like 
we had arrived in a dream country. We played 
every day and were full with happiness. But, 
when school started, we had to stop! 

We felt that the schools in America are so 
different from the schools in China. There are 
more classrooms here than in China, where stu- 
dents have physical education in a big play ground, 
not in a large gymnasium. Students also work 
cleaning the floors, mopping tables or washing 
blackboards, Teachers come to different classes 
and teach, but in America students have to go to 
different classes. The time between periods is 
longer in China than here; Chinese students actu- 
ally take naps during noon time. In America there 
is better welfare and the homework is easier. 

Because of these difference, we couldn’t feel 
totally comfortable. In school here students have 
to deal with things like schedule changes, lockers 
and bus passes all by themselves. These things 
make Chinese students who don’t understand 
English well, feel very confused. 

At any rate, Chinese students and all students 
have to work hard and make a better future by 
making friends with American students and those 
from other countries. We hope for good grades on 
our report cards and bring honor to our country. 


By Sharon Chen 
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Drama: The Chance of a Lifetime 


Imagine it. You, completely bathed in light, in a world and character that you control, and right at the 
center of attention, or, the mind behind all the magic, a god-like puppeteer of sorts, making the sun rise 
and fall, with music coming out of nowhere to set a mood, creating and managing that little world. 

Now imagine that you can do all this here at Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. You can! This all 
can occur in the theatre. We just need you to make it happen. 

The Drama Department here at CRLS is easily one of the finest in the country, with a theatre and 
facilities like no other. We have everything we need to create some of the best plays to be seen ona high 
school stage (and trust me, we have performed magnificently in the past), but the only thing that seems 
to be lacking recently is the drive, the energy and excitement needed to make it happen. The commitment 
to drama that is necessary to have an organized, well-rehearsed play. It’s because of the lack of these 
elements in recent seasons that we didn’t have a summer musical this past summer. It’s because of these 
missing elements thatitis very likely we arenot having a fall production this year. The Drama Department 
works very hard to make acting available to all who are truly interested and devoted but they can only 
hold up their side of the deal. If no one is devoted, then acting isn’t available. It’s up to us, as students 
and as possible actors, stage technicians, sound and light technicians, artists, and musicians, to take the 
responsibility. We need to show interest and to prove our devotion and commitment to the art by working 
for a production this winter even if we have to put it together ourselves. Student-directed plays are put 
on all the time by other schools, and I feel that if we gof a good enough team of people together, we could 
produce some real theatre. I’m volunteer #1. Who will be #2? 

KHADIJAH BRITTON 


(BUSH WILL TRY TO RESOLVE PROBLEMS 


COMMENTS 





Cambridge Is Against Violence 


Inthe pastmonth the question of violence has aroused the Cambridge community. It all started with 
the highly publicized stabbing death of an MIT student, allegedly by one former and two enrolled CRLS 
students. This eventually led to anextended homeroom in school inorder to discuss and answer questions 
about the event. Counselors came forward so that if students wanted to discuss the situation, they could. 

We've heard many different views about the incident, and how CRLS is reacting. Some students say 
that the school is only doing these things (extended homeroom, etc.) because its reputation is on the line. 
It was rumored that the administration is outto ‘watchits back’. But, this isnot true. It was not Mr. Sarisan 
who coordinated these activities. A committee gathered to discuss the issues and to figure a way to bring 
everyone together to discuss the problems. 

Surely the citizens of Cambridge and the students and staff of CRLS are concemed about the safety 
of the school. The media did not ease any concerns; in fact, they might have made matters worse. The 
Boston Herald reported in error that a student was killed at CRLS two years ago. It may have been just 
a small error to some people, but to some teachers and students here, it might have been a dreadful 
mistake. By that error it would seem that the violence at CRLS is getter worse. I personally do not want 
a school with metal detectors at every door to screen for guns and knives. Instead, classes should 
emphasize the prevention of violence in schools and in the community. 

The Boston community has been outraged over the amount of violence that has been going on in 
Boston. During the October 2 weekend, there were a number of deaths. The violence is increasing, and 
weneedto stop it. We, as students, canonly doso much. We also need the help of the faculty, community, 
mayor, and representatives from other schools and cities to help. The question is, are we going to be able 
to do this together, or are we going to ignore it and watch fellow students and friends get involved with 
crime? 

CHRISTINE JAMIOL 


Pink Triangle Is Symbol of Support 


Wearing apink triangle does not mean that you are gay, lesbian or bi-sexual. Wearing a pink triangle 
does not mean that you have AIDS. Wearing a pink triangle does not mean you are abnormal or queer. 

The pink triangle has its origins in Nazi Germany where pink felt triangles were used to identify. 
Since then, the pink triangle has been converted from a symbol of oppression into a symbol of power for 
millions of people across the country. 

Friday, October 9, 1992 was National Coming Out Day: It was a day on which gay, lesbian, bi-sexual, 
and heterosexual people came together to publicly show support of gays, lesbians and bi-sexuals around 
the world. 

The support for their struggle in our homophobic society must not end at one day a year. We must 
offer our respect and support to the gay, lesbian, and bi-sexual communities which are valuable members 
of our society. 

SAMANTHA SPITZER 


WHY BILL CLINTON WILL GET MY VOTE > 


During the course of the last four years, the 
Bush administration has seen its share of suc- 
cesses and failures. Overseas, George Bush led 
a coalition of several states in a triumphant 
victory in the Persian Gulf, he brought about 
the historic Middle-East peace talks, and pulled 
the trigger on communism. 

Domestically, Bush has helped in keeping 
interest rates and inflation at anew low; he has 
made sure that United States productivity still 
leads the world, and has seen to it that housing 

Economically, the Bush administration has 
taken too much of the blame for an exaggurated 
slump. If anyone is to blame for the current 
economic woes, it is the largely Democratic 
Congress. Time and time again Congress didn't 
consider the presidential veto. When their ill 
thought out plans failed, they immediately 
blamed the person at the helm. 

With the presidential election just around 
the comer, Bush has been forced to defend his 
record against disgruntled voters =ho blame 
him for the current economic slump. In fact, 
most economists say that what happened dur- 
ing the last four years was part of a cycle; in 
which the economy first slumps and then res- 
urrects itself, and with the right president the 
country shall easily return to full strength. 

Governor Clinton, Bush’s Democratic op- 
ponent, has managed to keep his state some- 
where between number 48 and 50 in every key 
nomics calls for higher taxes not only on the 
wealthy, but will also raise taxes on anyone 
‘earning over $36,500 a year. On the other hand 
Bush's economic proposals call for no tax 


their health care and how to pay for it. These 
proposals will help in slowing the high rate of 
inflation and shall increase profits and pro- 
ductivity. 

The Democratic party's plan simply calls 
for higher taxes on corporations in order to 
finance increased government spending to help 
those who currently can’t afford healthcare. 
The President's proposals also include reform- 
ing the education system and forcing it to 
produce a more literate and better skilled 
worker. These proposals include giving parents 
and students the choice to attend any school, 
public or private through a tax deducted 
voucher. This will force public schools that 
have previously lagged to increase their 
competetiveness. Democrats fear that allow- 
ing private schools to participate in school 
choice will totally flush out public schools. 
However we have already seen this form of 
school choice succeed astronomically in the 
field of higher education. 

In terms of welfare, Democrats would like 
to continue with the same system and finance 
it with higher taxes. Bush calls for drastically 
altering this broken downsystem. Unemployed 
workers will automatically be put into an ap- 
prenticeship program that will give them high 
quality retraining and a better chance to com- 
pete more effectively in the job market. There 
will also be major cuts in administration of the 
welfare. Currently there are over 50 different 
costly programs; Bush’s plan will cut these 
largely unneccessary programs and replace 

The main flaw in Clinton economics is 
higher taxes. At this stage the economy cannot 
bare any more money taken out of the consum- 
ers pockets and spend on costly government 

The president’ $ plans are long term 


programs. 
and try to solve the problem rather than throw - 


more money at it. With Clinton comes a dan- 


gerous “tax and spend” policy which will only 


“Vote for Bill Clinton; he’s our man. If he 
can’t do it, nobody can.” 

What America needs most of all is change. 
The past 12 Reagan/Bush years have not 
benefitted our society as a whole. It is time for 
someone new to try to improve these United 
States of ours. The Republican economic policy 
has exhausted itself. They fueled economic 
growth at the expense of a tremendous deficit 
increase, which our generation will have to bear. 
George Bush thinks he can ride into a second 
term on the remnants of Ronald Reagan’s eco- 
nomic successes, but he’s wrong. The recession 
(no George, it’s not an economic downturm) that 
has gripped the country for the past year (and 
shows no signs of disappearing anytime soon) 
foiled his plans. 

Bush's only answer to this economic freefall 
has been his suggestion to cut the capital gains 
tax. He refuses to do that which might actually 
help pull the country out of recession- raising 
taxes, especially on the wealthy, and attempting 
to remove the economic burden from the middle 
class. Clinton, on the other hand, has stressed 
programs which create jobs, and his ideas harken 
back to the days of Roosevelt's “New Deal”. 

Inthe past 12 years therich have gotten richer 
and the poor have gotten poorer. The gap between 
rich and poor has created a chasm in our society. 
The middle class has shrunk considerably, and 
the standard of living has, at best, remained 
stagnant. People now have less freetime than 
they did a decade ago, and the cost of raising a 
family has become very burdensome. 

In the area of social change, George Bush has 
fared no better. He has presided over aregressive 
social policy where education and the environ- 


- ment have been forgotten. The so called ‘edu- 


cation president”, as Bush has named himself, 
has had two different secretaries of education 
and still has no comprehensive plan for educa- 
tion. George Bush has stood by and done nothing 


has improved Arkansas’ overall state of educa- 
tion, hopefully he will do the same for the entire 
country as President. 

George Bush has remained staunchly pro- 
business, even at the expense of the people and 
the environment. His administration is, as we 
speak, promoting the strip mining of federal 
land reserves and has supported the clear-cutting 
of national forests. His policy on the environ- 
ment has essentially amounted to the rape and 
pillage of nature. Bill Clinton chose as his 
Tunning mate one of the staunchest supporters 
supporters of the environment. Al Gore has 
been a tried and true supporter of the environ- 
ment, especially on Capitol Hill. 

The mentioning of Al Gore brings us to Dan 
Quayle. The idea that a man, who can’t spell 
“potato” and who attacks single mothers, is a 
hearbeat from the presidency, is reason alone to 
vote for Clinton. George Bush is 68 years old 
and not in the best of health. One false swing of 
the tennis racket and Dan Quayle could be 
president (need I say more?). 

George Bush also has the nasty habit of 
pandering to conservatives. Abortion is a prime 
example. In 1980 when Bush was running for 
President, he supported a woman's right to 
choose and he argued in favor of upholding Roe 
vs. Wade. In the 12 succeeding years, he has 
moved farther and farther to the right and now 
supports abortion only in cases of rape and 
incest, or if it is detrimental to the health of 
mother. Clinton has said that while he is person- 
ally opposed to abortion, he will guarantee the 
tights of women to make that choice. 

George Bush was born witha“‘silver spoon” 
in his mouth to a wealthy blue-blood family. He 
has always supported business; he is no friend 
of labor. Clinton was bom into a working class 
family, and his achievements are a testimony to 
his determination, intelligence, and hardwork. 
Clinton is far more in touch with the needs and 
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Independent Perot Is Sure of His Plan 








Osman Khan 





Ross Perot’s dramatic reentrance into the Presidential race has, so far, shown no major effects upon 
the polls; infact one can safely assume that he stands no chance whatsoever of becoming the next 
president of the United States. So why is he willing to spend millions of his own money on a seemingly 
fruitless endeavour? Perot staunchly replies back in his laid back Texas drowl, “I just want to get my 
message out there.” The message so far has focused solely upon the economy, in particular upon the 
nagging problem of the deficit. With the deficit growing at an abominable rate of $310 billiona year and, 
each year a larger portion of the budget going towards paying only the interest upon the accumalated debt 
it has quickly become the politician’s nightmare. Even though lawmakers have long understood and 
embraced plans that call for fiscal responsibility, they have also recoiled from them out of fear of 
alienating any particular group of voters. 

The apparent problem with the deficit reducing plans of the two parties has been an unequal division 
of the burden. Democrats call for hiking up taxes on the wealthy and giving the middle and lower classes 
more to spend. On the other hand Republicans stand squarely behind their form of trickle down 
economics which allows tax breaks for the wealthy in the hope that they will reinvest back into the 
economy and raises taxes on the middle class in order to make up the difference. The stroke of realism 
and brilliance in Perot’s plan is that he tries to equally divide the pain of enduring higher taxes. 

In his best selling book, United We Stand, Perot outlines the manner in which he shall go about 
raising taxes all across the board and drastically slashing government spending to contro] the rampant 
deficit. One plan which will affect all the social classes is the raising of the gasoline tax by fifty cents a 
gallon; some economists complain that this will take a larger share of income from the lower and middle 
classes, but Perot retalliates that everyone shall have to sacrifice in order to gain. Other plans include 
doubling tobacco taxes; this will discourage smoking and save the country considerable amounts 
combatting smoking-related illnesses; raising the top income tax rate from thirty-one to thirty-three 
percent, and compelling the middle and upper classes to pay more for social security benefits. 

Economists fear that the weak economy cannot bare such heavy taxing, however Perot assures them 
thathis plan will gradually come into effect and allow for time for the economy to resurrect itself. Overall 
Perot’s plan is distinguishable for it’s outright honesty and gives concrete numbers to prove it’s 
effectiveness. 
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Democrats' Day May Be At Hand 


Adrian Headley 





By Adrien Headley 

The sluggish battle for political prominence continues. Presidential candidates Bill Clinton and 
George Bush continue to hammer each other with pulverizing blows of speech. 

George Bush, a descendant of twelve years of Republican rule and failed trickle down economics, 
is at present taking the political licking of his career. With a popularity rating that dipped to an all time 
low and has not since recovered and a stubbom economy that is as stagnant as rdin water in a ditch, Bush 
is fighting for his “political life.” 

Bush's despair was unclothed when he was forced to appoint, Secretary of State James Baker as head 
of his re-election campaign. Baker was partially responsible for Bush’s overwhelming victory in the 
1988 election. George Bush, however is not to be foiled. He persists on attacking the weak and 
defenseless aspect of the Clinton/Gore ticket—Bill Clinton’s draft evasion during the Viemam era. He 
also tries toto shake the seemingly inpenetrable Gore by accusing him of being “a tax and spend liberal” 
and an extreme enviromentalist. Bush, just like his trickle down economics theory, has failed. The 
American people have dismissed these charges as non-issues and non-essiential. 

Bill Clinton, contrastingly, is enjoying his debut on the national scene. He has sustained healthy 
leads over George Bush for the past several manths. Clinton is chopping away at the most vunerable side 
of George Bush, his infamous broken pledge of “no new taxes”. He is also training his attacks on his 
mismanaged education plan. Clinton, unlike Mike Dukakis, is lobbying his attacks in rapid succession 
and is also quick to adopt the defensive when nessasary. 

November 3rd, election day, looms on the horizon, and if the feelings of the people are consistent, 
this country could be seeing it’s first Democratic president in 12 years. The days of Republican rule is 
crumbling. Change isin the air. Democrats may once satisfy that everlasting hunger of White House need. 
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Can Clinton Reintroduce Democrats? 


Jomo Thorne 





George Bush said it best when he called this “a crazy year.” No other election year in recent 
memory has seen the quality (if it may be so-called) of unorthodox and just plain weird behavior on 
the part of would-be office holders and the electorate, and it behooves the Democratic Party to use 
this crazy state of affairs to their advantage. 

When the 1992 Presidential Election season began in the fall of 1991, most pundits believed 
that Bush and company would sweep the presidential contest, and stick around for four more years. 
The president's high favorable ratings, a residue of Desert Storm, and the unwillingness of any bug 
Democrat to jump in the ring with him, made a Bush victory seem inevitable. 

But the president’s luck took an unexpected tum for the worse, as Americans saw their incomes 
diminish significantly and as job loss increased (due to a rather lengthy recession that hasn’t wanted 
to go away). Bush’s apathy and his insistence that there was nothing wrong with the economy 
showed the public how out of touch with the needs of most Americans the president had become. 
Subsequent embarrassments (like the president's failed economic summit in Japan and a direct 
challenge to his position as the lone candidate for the 1992 Republican presidential nomination from 
columnist Patrick Buchanan) made the president appear more and more vulnerable. 

But lady luck wasn’t smiling at the Democrats either. The combined stature of their six declared 
candidates was not enough to pose a significant challenge to the president. In fact, after Mario 
Cuomo, the popular Governor of New York, declined to make a mun for the White House after weeks 
of playing the tease, Democratic Party faithful feared that if a big leaguer did not step into the race 
and do so quickly, the chances of a Democratic challenger even posing a minimal threat to the 
president would be nil. 

For a while there, with the two major party candidates getting bad press, most of us feared that 
the next president of the United States would be an obnoxious and abrasive little man with a funny 
accent. Ross Perot was good at telling us what was wrong with this country (and he was right most of 
the time), but said little else. And when he did speak, his foot would fly into his mouth faster than 
you can say “offensive” (as when he spoke before the NAACP). Luckily, Perot faded out of the 
picture and the race once again became a two man contest. 

The Republicans had their convention early in August, but did not achieve their objective, 
which was to steal the limelight the Democrats carried from their own successful convention. The 
GOP’s neo-fascist platform scared and alienated many Americans, and the party’s avoidance of 
substantive issues, like the ailing economy, detracted further from its appeal. 

Meanwhile, Ross Perot is back in the race and he’s got the only economic plan that makes 
complete sense. But his support has largely eroded, since nobody likes a quitter, and the other two 


_ candidates are holding their places in the polls. Undoubtedly, George Bush will lose the election bya 


substantial margin, and the Democrats will again rule Washington. The biggest challenge Bill 
Clinton and his administration will have to face, is to reintroduce the Democratic Party to voters as a 
more moderate party, which holds efficient government and other progressive values closer to heart. 
The future of the Democratic Party rests on Clinton’s shoulders. 
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society as a whole, not our schools alone, but that 


does not justify the acceptance of sexism in the 
learning environment of children. 
Lavatory Sign Inappropriate 


Because in reality, the young females and 
males at this high school are still girls and boys, I 
would like to see the “MEN” sign be replaced 
with the proper “BOYS” sign that should have 
been there all along. I have proposed to Dr. 
William McLaurin that this be publicly 
announced at, and consequently completed after, 
the Women’s History Month Assembly in the 











Dear Editor: 

This summer, as I was walking to the 
bathroom on the second floor of the Arts 
building, I saw something that shocked and 
angered me. At first I couldn't believe my eyes. I 
thought I was seeing things, but after going back 
and checking, I realized that unfortunately what I 
had seen was a disgusting reality. 

The sign on the boys bathroom proudly read, 
“MEN”, while next door, the girls bathroom 
properly read, “GIRLS.” How could such a blatant 
disregard for the young women in our school be 
permitted to stand unchallenged? How had I, and 
the thousands of other female students and staff 
who had passed through that hall, remained 
unaffected by the gross sexisim existing in our 
everyday path? ; 

Our school, so prided on representing and 
Tespecting such a vast diversity of students, has 
failed to respect, or properly classify, half of the 
student body. There is no excuse for this 
undeniable attempt to label the young women of 
our school as inferior to the young men here, who 
for some reason, are credited with already 
reaching adulthood despite the fact that the female 
students of the same age are regarded as girls. 

The question in my mind, of how I and the 
other girls in CRLS could have been so blind, 
angers me. Why are we, the future women of this 
community, growing up in a society that does not 
question, let alone notice, disrespect for young 
females in our schools? ; 

Sexism is a terrible reality for females in our 
society. How can we try to eliminate sexism if the 

mit lies in the very schools that are supposed to 
our children to respect each other, no matter — 
what our differences may be? The enemy is 








Spring. 

Sexisim will unfortunately never be erased 
from history, but it is our responsibility as the 
descendants of women who fought for equality, 
to prevent another page of history from being 
written with this blatant disrespect. 

It is only a small contribution to the long 
and hard fight for equality, but I have dedicated 
myself to seeing this unfair situation discontin- 
ued. 

SAMANTHA SPITZER 


Why African-American 
Students Should Take Poly Sci 


Dear Editor: 

Political science classes at CRLS don't 
have many African-American students. We 
should be introduced tro political issues while in 
school, so later in life we may go on to have a 


“career in politics. j 


Today, there are not many black role 
models in politics. Many students feel let-down 
by the ones we do have. People like Clarence 
Thaomas and Marion Barry are considered 
disappointments by black youth. If we could see 
would be more interested in this subject. Where 
are these leaders going to come from? We are 
the future. We control the outcomes of our lives. 
FAREEDA BREWINGTON . 
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Ed Begley, Jr. checks out an electric vehicle. 


At RSTA 


Industries Program To Build, Enter 
Electric Vehicle in Tour de Sol 


By Robert Barberian 

This year's sophomore program at the Rindge 
School of Technical Arts, called “Industries” is 
charged and running. The Industry class will be 
producing, converting and marketing E.V.s 
(electric vehicles). Students will explore how the 
various technical skills taught at Rindge relate to 
this new industry. In the process students will 
have an opportunity to learm technical and pro- 
duction skills from at least one shop area. Students 
will also focus on management, finance, plan- 
ning, and communbication skills in a multicraft 
setting. Students will also address labor, com- 
munity, health, safety and environmental issues. 


Post-2000 Vision 

Why electric vehicles? Well, it seems that this 
new industry is evolving rapidly. Fueled by new 
state laws that have been adopted in California, 
Massachusetts and ten other states have followed 
suit and are in the process of trying to adopt 
similar laws. Ultimately this law will affect 50% 
ofthenew car marketin the U.S. This law requires 
that by 1998 2% of all new cars sold be zero 
emissions—5% by 2001 and 10% by 2003. 

Students have begun to explore the impact of 
transportation on society as it relates to their 
technical area. Two good examples are the Con- 
tracting/Carpentry program which is following 
the “Big Dig” project and the Electrical and 
Electronics programs which are researching the 
impact on the different power plants that will be 
supplying the “juice” to fuel these vehicles. 

The first Electric Vehicle will be a converted 
Ford Ranger pick-up. The Automotive students 
have already begun the dismantling process while 
Graphic Arts students work out the color scheme 
to be applied by Autobody students. This vehicle 
will be entered into the “Tour de Sol” in May, 
1993, a race held for solar and electric powered 
vehicles. 

While the first vehicle is underway, con- 
struction will begin on a second vehicle that will 
be designed and built by the students. This vehicle 
will be an experimental prototype that will be 
used to test the latest battery and power technol- 
ogy that is being developed. The computer de- 
partment will be developing different manuals to 
assist in the maintenance and operation of these 
hevilces while the Drafting classes cxreate the 
“blueprints” that will record the design of the 
vehicles. 










Help a CRLS student attend college. 


BECOME A VOLUNTEER TUTOR. 


Much of the enthusiasm being shown by the 
students generates from a recent field trip to the 
Solar-Electric Vehicles Symposium that was co- 
sponsored by the Northeast Sustainable Energy 
Association and Mass Department of Energy re- 
sources. Exhibitors demonstrated their versions 
of electric vehicles. BMW, Ford, and General 
Motors were some of the big names, but the 
majority were vehicles made by coollges and 
small local companies. One local company called 
Soletria presented over ten vehicles. This com- 
pany was started bu a former M.L.T. student at his 
home in Arlington and has recently expanded to a 
12,000 square foot building in Wilmington. Ed 


Begley, Jr. (actor/environmentalist) talked to the 
students about his electric vehicle and how he 
wants to buy the BMW electric car as soon as it 
hits the market. 

One of the many students that took advantage 
of the test drives offered was Andre Melo who 
was amazed at the quiet, smooth acceleration of 
the vehicle. 

With more people driving electric vehicles we 
will all be able to breath a little easier. Industries 
is exciting, unusual and adds a new challenge to 
the school day for RSTA sophomores. 


















































RSTA 9th Grade Program 


Students Offer Views of CityWorks 


program is designed to connect our education 
to our community. Although many of us may 
never want to be a carpenter, or a bus driver, or 
a restaurant manager, it will still help us in a 
way that we can get further education. 

Last year we looked at transportation and 
even learned how to change a tire on a car and 
check the air pressure. We made a map of 
Cambridge locating all the streets, malls, and 
hang out places. We took the time to light up all 
of the schools in Cambridge. We also took 
pictures of some of the streets around C.R.L.S. 
locating how many houses were on each street, 
planning out and sketching a map of the dif- 
ferent streets. We also at one point made 
blueprints; my group made a model of a bakery 
shop. We also decided a place to put the 
bakery, considering transportation, parking 
places, and asked the question, “would there 
be business in that particular area?” Things 


By Jawanna Benjamin '96 

CityWorks is a program about the city of 
Cambridge. It helps students understand and 
know what's going on around them. In 
CityWorks students learn about differentneigh- 
borhoods. They lear abouthistorical landmarks 
and important locations and take tours of these 
places. 

But CityWorks isn't all work. We have fun 
too. Recently our CityWorks class had an egg 
drop contest. For the contest, the egg had to 
make it to the ground without breaking. The 
prizes were for the simplest, safest, lighgtest, 
weirdest amd most ingenious method. 

CityWorks also teaches many other things. It 
teaches students how to work in teams, how to 
solve problems, and communicate well with 
others. Students leam about Cambridge's re- 
sources and needs using an “all aspects” of an 
industry approach. All this helps students pro- 


duce high quality work. like that takes time to plan out. 
Instead of a text book, we did things physi- 
cally. We learned math in ways like measuring 
By Nadia Allen '95 the walls that we had to put up to make our 


classroom. It also taughtus reading and we did 
presentations— first by writing about what we 
were going to present— and doing the best we 
could. It taught us the history of Cambridge. 
Ithink that City Works is the best vocational 


program there is. 
es 


Cityworks began in 1991 for the freshmen of 
RSTA. All the work that has been done has to 
do with our city of Cambridge. City works teaches 
about businesses and different services that 
relate to our city Students explore construction 
work and visit food restaurants to actually see 
how things are done in the real world. This 


What College 
Helped Create 
Gene Splicing 


Pr 











We'll give you a couple clues, Its the 
one that offers some sort of financial aid to over 
85% of its students. That was ranked among the 
top ten regional liberal arts colleges in the North* 
And has over 600 medical alumni. 

Its also the alma mater of Dr. Herbert 
Boyer, co-founder of Genentech, and inventor 
of gene leu As well as the home of the 
first banana split. 

Those are just a few of our secrets. And 
wed like to share the rest. So please call_ 
412-537-4540 to schedule a visit. 4 
Or write “Secrets; Saint Vincent 
College, Latrobe, PA 15650-2690 


_ and receive our free brochure. 
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Student Elections Conducted 


By Samantha Spitzer 

Cambridge Rindge and Latin has a student 
government structure which involves all houses 
and programs. All class officers, executive board 
members, club officers, student government rep- 
Tesentatives, and state-mandated student officers 
must be in good academic standing. 

Election Day was Tuesday, September 29. 
The junior and senior class officers and executive 
boards as well as state-mandated student officers 
were elected. 

The senior class’ responsibilities include 
' planning the prom, assisting with preparation for 

graduation, fundraising, trips and other activities. 

The junior class’ responsibilities include 
assisting in ring selection, planning class trips, 
preparing for junior activities and any other ac- 
tivities determined by the class. 

House student government consists of two 
representatives elected by each homeroom and 
meetings planned and facilitated by assistant ad- 
ministrators in each house. Meetings are usually 
bi-monthly and are scheduled to be the least 
disruptive to the schedules of the representatives. 

Each house elects four officers and they are 
responsible for leading the student goverment 
meetings, planning fundraising, and organizing 
communication between the homeroom reps, the 
student government, and the homerooms. 

Each house appoints one member per 100 
students to serve on the School Government 
Steering Committee. The School Government 
Association is aschoolwide organization designed 
to provide a forum to address student concerns. 
This group elects officers and a leadership group. 

The Student School Committee is mandated 
by the State Departmentof Education. Each school 
is to have this body and it shouldmeetat least once 
per month with the community’s elected school 
committee. The Student School Committee may 
also ask for a special hearing before the Committee 
when necessary to discuss student concems that 

- can only be addressed by the School Committee. 
The members are elected to a one-year term; there 
is no maximum number of years to be served. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts man-. 


Meet House A's Administrator 





dates certain student offices to which students can 
be elected on the annual Schoolwide Election 
Day. These include: State Student Advisory 
Council to the Board of Education, Student 
Government Day representatives, the Student 
School Committee, and the School Improvement 
Council. 






_ ELECTION RESULTS 
Senior Class 


President - Nora Quintanilla 
Vice President - Herman Banks 
' Secretary - Adeleine Rodene 
Treasurer - Ronnie Dottin 















Senior Executive Board 























Tinuola Adewole Steven Lee 
Demetra Battle Tulani Milton 
: Marco Bonilla Malika Moses 
Nelly Brown Virginia Winny 
Leroy Gibson Lance Woodson 
Amn Mary Johnson 
Junior Class 


President - Tony Clark 
Vice President - Eric Percoco 
Secretary - Fareda Brewington 
Treasurer - David Thompson 


~ Funior Executive Board 
Autuma 















Marcel Jackman 
Kesanet Gebrekinan Daria Johnson 
Azeb Chebremarian Marsha Robinson 
Melita Gomez Latisha Steele 
“Alexis Harding Amanda Venturini 
State Mandated Offices 
:  CRLS Advisory Committee 
fe Mahmood Firouzbakht Melissa Scott 
Student Government Day Reps 
Taleah Johnson Samantha Spitzer 
eee CRLS Student School Committee 
| Khadijah Britton Robert Travers 
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Ms. Pierce Spends Time With Kids 





Ms. Pierce 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

You probably know who Ruby Pierce is; al- 
most everybody in the school does. If you don’t 
know her personally, you’ve seen her smiling face 
walking down the hall. Ms. Pierce is the admin- 
istrator of House A, and she puts alot of work into 
her job. She told me that she considers herself the 
mother of 400 kids, and she does her best to make 
sure that they’re all happy, and doing well. 

Although Ms. Pierce has not always been the 
House A administrator, this is her nineteenth year 
working at CRLS. Before becoming the House A 
administrator, Ms. Pierce’s jobs in the high school 
included teaching in the Business Education De- 








: bee Se 


the paper work, deadlines, and long meetings. 
She wishes she could spend even more time than 
she does working with kids. 

When I asked Ms. Pierce why House A didn’t 
change its name, while other houses did, she told 
me it was her students’ choice. Students in House 
A, at the time, seemed to be upset by the mere 
proposal of the name-change. They said that 
House A already had a clear identity, and direc- 
tion—one which they liked. Why change the 
name if they didn’t want to change their “image” 
or direction? 

As we all know, House A groups students 
homogeneously. This topic is one of great debate 
in our world today. Ms. Pierce feels that there are 
a lot of advantages to grouping kids homoge- 
neously (which, by the way, is very different from 
“tracking” kids). Students can challenge each 
other in a more competitive environment. She 
feels thaty grouping kids heterogeneous] benefits 
kids in the middle of the spectrum, while the 
students at either end may get bored or lost. 

Ms. Pierce feels that, beyond individual house 
goals, our school should work to fulfill “school 
goals”. Houses should work together to help each 
other, and they should share new programs and 
ideas. 

In the future Ms. Pierce hopes to see a year 
when no kid drops out of House A, and especially 
when the CRLS drop-out rate is zero. She would 
also like to try and keep the energy level of her 
students high, no maiter what grade they are in. 

“I would like to see every single person succeed 
in, what he/she chooses,” Ms, Pierce explained, 

She also wants her students “ to always think that 
they can be better than what they are, a the 











Mr. Brendan Synnott, former Assistant Administrator in the Fundamental School, is now the 
Leadership School Administrator succeeding Dr. Paula Tucker-Hogan. (Photo from RF files) 











Mr. Aral LeCorps Joins Security 


By Melody Reid 

One of our new security officers is Mr. Aral 
LeCorps. I. .ed him why he took this job, andhe 
responded, ‘’I always wanted to work with teen- 
agers; it gives me satisfaction; I’m comfortable 
taking this job.” 


I asked if was it easy handling this job and he 


responded that there are some bad days and some 
good days also. He said that there are many nice 
teenagers, but some come in school with bad 
attitudes and most of them try to give him a bad 
time. 

Do you try and get teenagers to class? He 
replied, “All the time.” Mr. LeCorps thinks it is 
important that students gettheir knowledge. When 
asked if he ever caught a student skipping class, 
he said, *’Jots of times.’” Thankfully, he has never 
caught a student with a weapon. 

I asked him about his, goals. His major goal is 








to become a teacher, and he wishes to go do that 
job someday. 

“I enjoy working at Rindge and with the 
students as well.” 


MR. ARAL LECORPS 


Here are some quick answers to questions: 


+ What is his favorite music? Haitian music , and all 
kinds of music as long as its decent. 

* What high school did you graduate from? Westside 
High School of New York. 

+ What college did you attend? UMass Boston. 

+ What is your favorite T.V. show? Football and 
basketball. 

+ What's your favorite hobby ? Playing soccer and lifting 
weights. 

+ Whatis your stylein fashion ? He likes keeping up with 
his age group and enjoys what the students wear. 


| 
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HISPANIC HERITAGE MONTH 








Jenny Romero, Wilnelia Rodriguez, Karen Ocasio and Ana Romero (with Juan José Gonzalez of 
AHORA) meet members of HueHuet! after the performance. 





Display cases outside the school's main office serve to share arts and crafts 
from a variety of Latin countries as well as inform the CRLS community of 
upcoming events. 





Kenny Pinto, Angel Matos, Natalia Pari, Misi Ansara and Yomara 
Matos presented a skit at the Oct. 13 assembly. They stand in front of a 
student-made expr4essive mural. 






Mexico, make and 


ey ore Pe Oem BOF Bh D Oo Re REP Rah, hye PRR Ane RR me mee kw 
ORr eset vd vane 


~ La Importancia del Mes de Herencia Hispana 


Ele nojo répidamente ascendia en mi alma 
como aore caliente inyectado dentro de un globo; 
pero mi globo de aire caliente pronto explotaria 
trayendo olas de enojo y accién sin razén; 
calmadamente traté de explican que la gente no ? 
ve latina. Simplemente lo es. 

Nada més dime-? cémo se deberia de ver una 
persona hispana? 

Esta es una escena continuamente vista a 
través de los afios de mi vida. Es hora de decire 
ibasta! 

A temprana edad tuve que enfrentar la 
_ ignorancia racismo y prejucio de americanos de 
origen africano, asiatico, de indigenas e hispanos 
también. He llegado ala conclusién de que todos 

la que busqué para darme compasién, a poyo y 


* meee . ‘ vEverre 


we 


ignorancia y opinions que me hicieron sentir 
excluida de miu propia comunidad y cultura. ? 
porqué? Porque mi piel es blanca y mi pelo es 
café? 

Por eso este mes de Hispanic heritage es tan 
importante para mi. No solo educa a otras gentes 
y culturas acerca de la cultura hispana, los pafses 
hispanos la gente hispana, cémo todos somos 
diferentes y también iguales. También ensefia ala 
comunidad hispana acerca de cada uno de los 
ycada idioma. Como somos muy iguales y también 

Silacomunidad hispanaestereotipaasu propia 


_ gente, cémo es que podremos salir de este hoyo en 


que estamos, c6mo salir adelante Por eso 


7 ecesita Hisp nic Hi + M fi = zr 
Escrito por Natalia Pari di Monriva) 
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HISPANIC HERITAGE MONTH 








lispanic Heritage Month organizers have the opportunity to enrich their own cultural awareness at the 
tober 13th Indigenous Music Assembly. 





Senior class President Nora Quintanilla (with Hispanic Heritage Month 
Coordinator Alina Falquier) works hard for cultural awareness and Latino 
empowerment. 





ELEBRATION FOR SOO YEARS 
DATIVE AMERICAS RESISTADCE. 


“T Feel Good About AHORA”’ 


By Melissa Guillen 

I am a freshman at CRLS and recently 
joined the AHORA program. I was first intro- 
duced to AHORA by my cousin, Ana Herreira, 
who talked to me about a skit being done at the 
assembly for the Hispanic Heritage Month, 
held last week, and asked me if] was interested 
in joining. I, being aperson who likes to trynew 
things and get involved with the school, 
said,“‘yes” right away. 

I feel good about joing AHORA because 
there you learn not to be ashamed of who you 
are, but to have pride in yourself which is very 
important because, if you like who you are and 
Tespect yourself, then people will like you for 
who you are and respect you. 

I think it is very important that one has 
complete understanding about one's culture 
and AHORA helps me and everyone else get 







Soy una estudiante de primer afio y 
recientemente me volvi una miembro del 
programa AHORA. Me enteré de AHORA por 
primera vez de mi prima Ana Herrera. Ella me 
conté que iba a actuar en una obra de teatro para 
la Asamblea de Hispanic Heritage Month en 
Octubre. Ella me pregunté que si yo estaba 
interesada en volverme una miembro. Como a 
mi me gusta intentar cosas nuevas y estar muy 
involucrada en las actividades de la escuela, le 
dije que si inmediatamente. Estoy feliz de 
haberme vuelto unamiembro de AHORA porque 
allf aprendes a no estar avergonzada de nuestra 
identidad sino que una aprende a tener orgullode 
lo que unaes. Esto es super importante porque si 
tu te caes bien a ti misma y te respetas también, 
entonces lecaer4s bien ala gente por ser genuina. 


~ Yo creo que es esencial que la gente tenga un | 
entendimiento de su cultura. AHORA ayuda a 
todos a consequir ese entendimiento que | 


CENTER SYMBOL—The symbols in this picture represent the Roots of the Peoples of the 
American Continent, known also as Turtle Island, Aztian, Amerrikua, Pacha Mama. For 
thousands of years this Continent has been inhabited and many Civilizations have 
flourished, and their cultural seeds still live today in many forms. 


ONE CONTINENT, ONE CULTURE—This is the symbol of the Eagle - north - and the 
Condor - south - flying together in a cosmic dance. The SUN OF THE FOUR DIREC- 
TIONS represents the four human races: yellow, white, black and red. The PYRAMID 
represents the Knowledge used by the ancestral inhabitants and they are a KEY in the 
History of Humanity. The PIPE OF PEACE, with the eagle feathers, is one of the sacred 
onjects still used to honor and offer to the CREATOR. The FEATERED SERPENT is a 
very complex symbol of human transformation, represents the Evolution, a key teaching in 
the ancestral Civilizations of America. 


All of these symbols can be written in the following phrases: IN LAK'ECH (1 am you, You 
are me.) OMETAKIASI (To all my relations). In a way these guide the LIFE of a person, a 
community, a whole Nation-still today, as it guided our Ancestors. 
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COMMENTARY 


Violence on T.V. Is Everywhere 


Violence is everywhere. Itis on television; it is in the movies; it is in music. Why do we wonder 
why so many people's lives are being destroyed by violence? 

Children grow up watching violent cartoons and violent movies and listening to violent music. 
They often witness violence in their homes and at school. 

The news, through print, television, and radio, de-sensitize their audience by glorifying, 
glamorizing, and publicizing violence and death. The realities of violence areno longer recognized 


or addressed. 


Assailants and offenders bask in the light of the media following their crimes and offenses. But 
where do they go after their arraignments? Why are their stories discontinued once they enter jail? 
Why is the glorification ended after they are sentenced? 

The messages that are being sent to our youth regarding violence and its consequences are 
grossly inaccurate. Why has violence become profitable? In a society that loses lives and hope to 
violence every day, this horrendous crime of falsely portraying and promoting acts of violence must 


be stopped. 





SAMANTHA SPITZER 





* WHERE TO GET A SQUARE MEAL IN CAMBRIDGE = 


Porter Square Has Varied Restaurants 








By Dharma Sawyer 








Of the many areas of Cambridge where fine 
restaurants are huddled together, the Porter Square 
scene is plagued with a lot of fast food places, but 
mixed in are some varied and decent restaurants. 

Tworestaurants stand next to each otherright 
on Massachusetts Avenue that attract a lot of 
patrons. Christopher's serves some hearty 
American and Mexican food. Their hamburgers 
are large and come with the rest of a delicious 
meal. Another good dish at Christopher's is the 

* Mexican pizza which has a lot of good beans and 

“Cheese on a wheat crust. Both of these filling 
meals cost under $6..The Averof is next to 
Christopher's and it has an expanded bar (adults 
only) and a stage and daily food specials. 


Pizzeria Uno’ shas been installedin the Square 
on the second floor of a new building. The head- 
line dish is a personal pizza which is renowned for 
being pretty tasty. It's a bargain at lunch time 
when the pizza comes with soup and salad for 
$6.95. If you come only for a snack, garlic bread 
is a good choice. It's a basketful of good bread for 
only $2. 

Elsewhere in Porter Square there's Capucino's 
where they say, “We cook, you eat,” but I can't 
vouch for how well that process works. Harvard 
House of Pizza is a little farther down Mass. Ave. 
and their pizza toppings féally pass the quality up 
to "pretty good.” 


0 





Presidential 
Quiz ° 
1. The long road to the White House began 


with the nation’s first Presidential primary 
election in the state of ___ 





2. The first televised series of Presidential 
debates included Vice President. 

and challenger, Senator-§ — sin 
1960. . 


3.___ was the first Presidential 
candidate nominated at a national conven- 
tion. 


4. was the first woman nomi- 
nated for Vice President on a major ticket. 


5. The only U.S. Presidcui to serve office 
without being elected is 


| 6.The 19th Amendment gave women the 
right to vote in___(year). 


7. The U.S. Constitution says every 
_| candidate for President must be ___ 
old and a natural-borm citizen. 


years 


8. The only Presidential candidate to ever 
Teceive more popular and electoral votes 
than his opponents, and yet fail to win the 
‘White House was_—__. * 


5. The last Democrat to serves President 








|" universe, the margin between’ the two is _ 
- fractionless. Therefore, comparatively to the uni- ‘stronger individual), i 
ae Scene be 


RUNE 


Television Offers New Program 


Martin on Fox Network 
Is So Crazy!!!! 


By LaMeca Spencer 

To all those comedy fans, Martin Lawrence is 
no new face! He is a young, talented black actor/ 
comedian who made a well-known appearance 
with rappers Kid-N-Play in House Party’s I & II. 
Now he’s back doing his own thing! He has anew 
show that we have all probably heard of: Martin, 
airing on the Fox network. Hestars as alocal radio 
D.J. (for WZUP radio) who is a bachelor going 
steady with a successful young woman named 
Gina. He has two good friends thathe spends a lot 
of time with. One is Tommy, who has a level head 
and a great sense of humor, as do all of the cast. 
Another of his good buddies is Cole, who is 
around 20-something and still sponges off of his 
mother. Cole is usually trying to hit on Gina’s 
friend, Pam, who's always disrespecting him with 
jokes that the relationship won’t work because he 
still lives with his mom. 

Martin has his hands full with roles. Besides 
being Martin, he’s also Martin’smom and Martin’s 
next door neighbor, named Shenene, an hysteri- 
cal, loud, out-going girl who wants respect from 
everyone! 

The other week Martin meets Gina’s parents 
ata fancy French restaurant. From the moment he 
entered till the moment he left, it was a total 
disaster! Martin was so nervous about making a 
great, first impression on Gina’s father because he 
was a chiropractor, that he flung a piece of bread 
across the room, insulted her father’s profession, 
and spilled water on Gina’s mother—all in the 
short minutes that they stayed at the restaurant. It 
was even worse when he tried to wipe off the 
water from the mother’s chest! 

Martin was embarrassed and quite sorry when 
he and Gina got back to her apartment. As he 
explained to her that he was doing whathe thought 
was right, she understood that he was concerned 
that her father would have no reason to try and 
split them up. As they were making up in that 


Stability for. 
the Comfortable 


Rune: any obscure or mystical song, poem, verse, or saying; a mystery, sorcery. 


by Quetzal Mount 


For a while now, I have been thinking over the 


““many different junctions that we the living must 


pass through. I mm on the commercial life of 
television and see a limited number of roles this 
life has to offer. Truly, a wonderful amount of 
opportunities present themselves to just as many 
wonderful beings. We have policemen andcrooks, 
doctors, and cooks... aplethora of openings for the 
mildly competent I say this to give you a view of 
why I am looking and thinking over the mediums 
in life. I write this simply as a diagram of my 
thoughts, and mainly excuses. 

A field can be conjured up out of anywhere. And 
this all stems from which way you turn when you 
come to passing, a junction that fate may have 
already prescribed—this is a certain belief I don’t 
particularly agree with—but I include it because 
beliefs vary. 

I find it hard to believe that any of these pro- 
fessions offer even the slightest bit of fulfillment 
towards the accessible potential that human beings 
have. Some may be honorable: protect the peace; 
save lives. But whatdoes all thisreally accomplish? 
What is peace to the man whose job it is to fight 
the ongoing violence? What is gained? Do pa- 


’ tients ever learn from past misfortunes? Why does 


adoctor treat the same accident victim or diagnose 
the same disease a thousandfold? Does the doctor 


~ gain fulfillment knowing that it will never end and 
' * even thought the treated patient may live, another 
_ Will die because he simply didn’t learn. 


~ It is true, in perspective with the universe, the 


' Iman race doesn’t exist. And when the indi- 


inal  péliiihiliny"ia ‘pai Chekpadhlively w the 


oben a % 





Although not all the articles that appear under this title may directly commit to 
its meaning, they will devote understanding to the obscure. 





over such a thing? 

Well, what is gained? What satisfaction is gained 
when your profession honors your talent and 
rewards you with a piece of wood saying “Well 
Done?” All this by a bunch of worthless people 
who are just as worthless as you and everybody 
else. Why is there good feeling in reward? Why 
does judgment by others mean so much to the 
sedated ego? We all should simply find a com- 
fortable place in our soul and care not of the many 
leisures that lay outside it. This simply is the 
foundation, for once this is gained, you cannot be 
hurt. Completely intoxicated by strength, you will 
Tealize what it is to make a sanctuary of the places 
you go, instead of moving yourself to find sanc- 
tuary outside the realm of your own ego. There- 
fore, realization of our personal insignificance 
doesn’t come into play—for it is just another 
uncontrollable variable in the world in which we 
live. When secure, such variables become insig- 
nificant. 

Human beings as a race, can be anything and do 
anything; of course, individuals should know 
their limitations, but to live up to them com- 
pletely, to use the potential we have to the fullest, 
intellectually and spiritually, stability must be 
found. It is also the prerequisite for knowing that 
your strength is not forsaken in the ignorance of 
others. Proof that it is not ideal to be alone with the 
private regulations of the soul is found through 
internal stability by way of strong beliefs in one- 


self. This is wonderfully characterized in comedy 
"(as in Saturday Night Live’s segment, “Daily 


Affirmations”, where a man with a low self- 
escem prises himself to evenmaly become a 











sexy, romantic way, Gina goes to slip into son 
thing more comfortable and Martin was slippi 
out of everything. Meanwhile, Gina’s father ¥, 
knocking at the door. Gina had left the key in t 
door and he was able to come in before Martin h 
a chance to put his clothes back on. He ended 
hiding on the floor on the back side of the so! 
Gina's father sat her down to talk about Mart 
which pushed him to go hide in the kitchen. On! 
way in he ripped his shorts on a nail. He came o 
with a brown paper trash bag wrapped arow 
him. The game was over when Gina’s moth 
came in the front door and her father came fro 
the kitchen with a drink in his hand. Gina a 
Martin explained how much they really lov: 
each other and were going to be together for alor 
time. Martin assured them by saying that he wou 
“..give her the world, or die trying!” Gina 
mother was happy for them and apologized f 
barging in on them. Everything was cool wh 
Gina’s father cracked Martin’ s back. Martin bro! 
the ice by telling the doctor to call him later and] 
rested his head on the doc’s shoulder! 

It was a refreshing dose of comedy. Anyot 
that watches just one episode of Martin can onl 
conclude one thing about Martin Payne: “He is: 


crazy!!!” 





Curry Chicken Subject 
Of Black History Class 


By Gwendolyn Williams 

Making curry chicken (in Mr. Conward 
Black History class) made me see that the Afr 
cans probably took great care in their food. It is 
difficult recipe and this is the first time I've eve 
made it, so I really had to concentrate. 

Cuny is originally from India, though ther 
are many types used by Native Americans, an 
people from Jamaica, Haiti, and Montserrat. Th 
taste of curry differs in each country. 


, a. Curry Chicken Recipe 
1/2 teaspoon sugar’ i 1/2 teaspoon thyme. 
3 Ibs. chicken 4 tablespoons curry powda 
1 medium onion chopped (later 1 more) 
1 tomato peel and chop dash salt 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 1 teaspoon ail 
2 cloves of garlic minced 1 teaspoon cumin 


ginger, fresh 1 tablespoon 


1. Mix everything in chicken, marinate for 24 hrs. 

2. Put the oil in the pan, make it hot, then bum the sugar. 
3. Add the chicken and 1/2 water. Let bail down. Continue 
for about 20 minutes. 

4. Then add 1 cup of water and 1 more teaspoon of curry 
powder. Turn on low. Let simmer 1 hr. 








Pun Intended! 


By Paul Baxter 

For all you people out there who like to 
make jokes and puns, this article is right 
on the money. Here are my two cents 
worth. I think people make puns auto- 
matically. Some people say them and 
others don’t. 


Mr. Bruno told me to touch the glass in 
the window and asked me if I felt the 
pane! Window and "pane" are related 
but "pain" is a completely different 
concept. This is what makes a pun. 


Ivisited my cousin in Doughnut Center, 
Ohio and she think it’s a "hole". Do you 
see the pun there? 


My best friend is Russian andI can’t get 
him to slow down! 


My friend's little brother’s lemonade 
stand was not doing too well ‘till his 
mother told him that a lemonade stand 
also takes alot of thought as well as hard 















Memories 
by Patricia Cadet 


My Sistas 


by Theresa A. Forde 


It took me two years to get 
to know you. 


What is going on? Do you not have pride in 

yourself or respect for your bodies? 

Or are we lettin’ some other thing control us? 
My sistas, 

we are to be respected, we are the ones 

who stand behind our men when times are hard 

we are the ones that through all heartaches and 

pain we go through with 

love, life, and relationships, 


It will take me the rest of my life 
to understand you. 


When you called yourself a brother, 
I was happy to play the little sister. 


we are willing to live again. When you called yourself a friend, 
My sistas, you took my hand and I felt good. 

I know when times are hard and there’s no 

one to give you any support or someone to hold When you called yourself a lover, 


you and tell you that you’re loved we shared our dreams with each other. 
But, don’t always accept that some man is 


going to give you what you need. We may say Now, for no reason at all, 


that we need them and we have no one you denied being anything to me. 
else... 

Well, my sistas, What kind of brother would let 
we do have someone; that someone is us. a sister cry? 
We have ourselves. My sistas, we have to 
love ourselves and respect ourselves before What kind of love would cut 


anyone else can. his lover's heart like he'd cut into an apple? 


We have to use our brains and stop trying to 


get somewhere on looks and our bodies After being together so long 
because what's on the outside can only go so after showing much together, 
far. you leave me with a puzzle 
My sistas, that will take the rest of 
Respect and Love Yourself! my life to put together. 


Reading the First Untitled 


by Q.M. by Q.M. 
Morning a drop Very clear 
Sights and sounds device 


between a man and his enemy 
You would not have to guess 


Yesteryear but a smile of griefless indulgence 
Hue and cry in the clamor of departure 


Orient myself east and begin again the frost and sting prepared for 
Exhausted so soon No sun will rise from the West 
Needled by discriminating indecision heavy eyes 
All the fair of heaven Nothing at all of a surprise 
Linger nodding in useless understanding It seems all colors must fade 
Renovate what safety stands clear in enemy_arms 
Indurate seems the way by stage for betrayal 
Thorough-fare to wisdom. is not possible by him 

Only by the hand of a friend. 
Interview 


Mr. Joe Colannino Enjoys Acting 


was with her when a casting company was 
having an acting workshop and signed up for 
three courses. 


By Kaydia Worrell '96 

Mr. Joseph Colannino is a gym and health 
teacher at C.R.L.S. and is also an actor who 
has participated in many plays in the Boston 
area for three years. We conducted a short 
interview with the thespian. 


Q. What are you currently doing? 
A.I'm playing a bishop in a play, “Eclipse of 
the Sun,” and a Master Sergeant in a play called 


Q. How did you get involved with acting? “Midnight at the Kyber Pass.” 


A. By a friend of mine who was an actress. I ta ser 
Q. What makes you work so hard with this 


avocation? . 

A. I like the energy it gives me from being 
around people who want to be there. I also like 
to become different characters when I act out 
their roles. 


Q. Would you ever give up teaching for acting? 
__A.No, never! Teaching is my first love. 


YOU CAN SEE JOE COLANNINO 


Yancs 


at Kyber | 


Midnight 
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An Original Story 


East Rock 


fi here was almost always wind. Ei- 
ther it came off the land, to the sea, blowing 
across the top of the cliff, trying to sweep 
anything it could off of the precipice, or it would 
blow off the sea, onto the land. It would rush 
across the city, and race up the red rock face, 
only to be caught and blown back when itraised 
its head above the top. It swept across the 
summit as if trying to rip the trees and soil apart 
from the rock beneath. The wind could take 
away sorrows, it could steal anger, and it could 
stealthily stalk off with misery. Ithad a mystical 
way of pulling a scream right out of me, as if it 
was calling, screaming to know my medita- 
tions, pulling them out with a passionate persis- 
tence that was almost tangible. 


On aclear day there was a tremendous view. 
When it was really clear, we would sneak up to 
the top of the tall monument, and from the 
balcony, we could see past the city, past Long 
Island Sound, to the faded horizon of the blue 
Atlantic waters. But always as | stared, the wind 
burned into my eyes. Once we had trained and 
focused upon whatever far distant points, we 
would turn away, eyes red, watery, and sting- 
ing. We would stumble down the tower, half 
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by Daniel Feinstein 


blind from our watery unfocused eyes, with the 
image of that tremendous view bumt into our 
minds. 


Only rarely would there be a time when it 
was calm at the top, mostly about sunset, or on 
acold winter night. We had this nook for those 
times, in which we would build fires. The fire 
was invisible from anywhere but the top of the 
cliff. It would heat up the rock all around, and 
we would cook up there. We used to have fires 
going, and sit around in our nook, cradled by 
the rock, warmed by the fire, and protected by 
our privacy. We could all just sit there and see 
the fire, the city, the sea, and the sky. We used 
to talk and talk, but at the same time there was 
a comforting solitude because all the time we 
sat, we could just think our own thing. No one 
felt that there was a need to say anything. I 
remember the quiet, the stillness, the absolute 
feeling of isolation. I also remember the deep 
contrast of the constant wailing of the wind, the 
harmony of the wind and in our screams. It was 
as if here we were, this little audience on the 
world, completely removed and separate. I felt 
untouchable. 


ut 





LUANN At School 


MR. RILEY, CAN 1 TURN IN MY 
SCIENCE: HOMEWORK NEXT WEEK? 
| SPRAINED My WRIST 


BY GREG EVANS 


CAN | KEEP IT “TIL FOURTH 
PERIOD? | DIDN'T 00 My MATH 




















For the Future 


‘By Kiser Pou : : 

As think back and form an opinion of the 
movie Sarafina!, I think about the opinions of 
others. I heard many that vary from, “It was 


rasa 













oe seemed mostly like musical,” 





~ from school the day that the movie makes its 


MOVIES 


Will “X” Make 
A Hit in School? 


By Adrian Headley 
‘X* the movie is expected to hit local 
theaters with a bang on November 20th. A 


detailed and graphic look at the life of the late, 
~ Black militant leader is in store. Symbolically 
of Spike Lee’s movies, ‘X" is going to attract 


huge numbers of people. 
With this knowldge, however, Lee has 


“made a request that has left some educators and 


students alike in the state of disbelief. He has 
asked that Black parents keep their kids home — 


debut. Moreover he has gone even further and 
has asked that the parents themselves stay — 
home from work to view the movie. 

With the dropout rate of Black students so 
high, and the lack of jobs available for Black | 
adults at its zenith, Lee’s outrageous and inso- 
Tent remarks could not have come at a more 
unfavorable time. Itis apparent that SpikeLee _ 
either has no knowldge, or chooses to blatantly 
oa ack 
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FINAL VOLLEYBALL MATCH 
Monday, November 2nd 
3:30pm. 








Girls Team 


R&L Stays 
in the Swim 


By Emilie Bard 

“Swimmers on the blocks... Take your 
marks... BANG!” 

And they're off! The girls swim team started 
their season with a bang; their record after the first 
four meets was 3 and 1 and with Coach Paul 
Macy, they can only get better. The team won the 
October 6 meet against Quincy. 

The team practices every day from 3:00 to 
5:00 p.m. in the War Memorial Pool where they 
get not only a great workout, but a great time too. 
There are an average of about two meets per week 
and the final meet is on October 26, a home meet 
against Somerville High School. 

Coach Masi feels, “The team has a lot of 
good young swimmers with a great spirit.” 

The team captain is So Limpa-Amara. 
Swimmers Nikki Morse and Hilary Shanahan 
should qualify for the state meet. 

The team members are: Alea Reese, Sarah 
Reese, Tiffany Chicorelli, Hillary Shanahan, 
Alexndra Zuneak, Zoel Kuan You, Leah Gadd, 
Ariel Osceola, Asami Chung, Allison Kelsey, 
Amy Basler, Nichole McLaughlin, Gloria Tsoi, 
Malika Thome, Liana Snider, Talia Seamer, Jes- 
sica Nowosielski, Alexndra Nichols, Nikki Morse, 
So Limpa-Amara, Shana Kuhn-Siegal, Anne 
Kapstein, Beth Kershner, Sheila Kadagathur, 
Stephanie Judson, Jazmine Hoyan-Donaldson, 
Katie Gately, Sarah Flaherty, Laura Burke, Rose- 
mary Bonacci, and Emilie Bard. 


SWIM TEAM LINE-UP 


200 yd Medley 

Hilary Shanahan, Jessica Nowosielski, Nikki Morse, 
Allison Kelsey 

Gloria Tosi, Liana Snider, So Limpa-Amara, 
Alexandra Nichols 

Stephanie Hudson, Jazmine Hogan-Donaldson, 
Ariel Osceola, Talia Siemen 


200 yd Free Style 
Alexandra Zuneak, Amy Basler, Laura Burke 


50 yd Free Style 
Nikki Morse, Allison Nasler, Laura Burke 


Diving 
Katie Gately 


100 yd. Butterfly 
So Limpa-Amam, Nikki Morse, Ariel Osceola 


100 yd Free Style 
Alexandra Zuneak, Allison Kelsey, Laura Burke 


500 yd Free Style 
Hilary Shanahan, Beth Kershner, Amy Basler 


200 yd Free Style Relay 

Alexandra Nichols, Katie Gately, Allison Kelsey, 
Nikki Morse 

Laura Burke, Alexandra Zuneak, Amy Basler, 

Gloria Tsai 

Rosemary Bonacci, Sheila Kadagathus, Zoll Kuan Yon, 
Anne Kapstein 


100 yd Back Stroke 
Stephanie Hudson, Alexandra Nichols, Gloria Tsoi 
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FALCON SPORTS 












Nikki Morse and So Limpa-Amara (captain) 
warming up during practice. 


PHOTOS BY ELINA KARI 








CROSS COUNTRY 
G.B.L. MEET (Boys & Girls) 
November 3rd 
3:30 p.m. 


CRLS GIRLS SWIMMING TEAM 





Football Squad 
Hopes to Improve 


By Pedro Sanches 

The record for the Falcon football team is 0-6. 
However, in some games (such as Everett 22-41) 
their only problem has been that they are com- 
mitting too many mistakes. If some of those could 
be stopped, Cambridge would have had a good 
chance of winning. 

In that loss to Everett, Serge Mathieu ran 97 
yards for a touchdown, 60 yards for another and 
22 yards for another 

According to one of the coaches, “Football is 
Not a part-time job. Football is like school, a full- 
time job.” 

The team and the coaches hope to eliminate 
these errors and win some games. 
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Cody runs 
out of 
a shadow 


By DAN VENTURA 
CAMBRIDGE — It was Jesse Cody's destiny 
run. 





| 








to 

His older brother, Scott, was a two-time state 

cross country champion at Cambridge Rindge & 

Latin before going to Providence. Three uncles 

were former state track champions and on$, Vinnie 

Fleming, finished fifth in the 1977 Boston Mar- 

athon. 

“It must be in the genes, so that doesn't hurt,” 
joked Cambridge coach Bob Maguire of his star 
senior harrier. “I knew from watching Jesse run 
in the mile-and-a-half Thanksgiving Day races 
back when he was in the sixth, seventh, eighth 
grades that he was destined to be a runner.” 

When he entered Cambridge Rindge & Latin 
as a freshman, the younger Cody knew he would be 
compared to his brother. At first, the compari- 
sons were flattering, but as time wore on, Cody won- 
dered what he needed to do to escape from his 
brother's shadow. 

“My brother was a great runner and my men- 
tor,” said Cody. “But, after awhile I was wondering 
when people would stop calling me Scott's little 
brother and look at what I've done. I've won almost 
every state title and people still refer to me as 
Scott's little brother.” E 

Added Maguire: “Jesse's done as much at this 
stage as Scott did. I think Jesse wants People to look 
at him for his achievements. The funny t 
about comparing is that neither are very similar, 
especially when it comes to leadership. 

= “Scott by example — he worked so hard, 
‘ ¥ e+ the other kids just followed. Jesse's more of a rah- 
eat by Nateh aha rah type kid. He's always ‘out there cheering for 

A RUNNING START: Jesse Cody has a resume loaded _ is teammates. He's the perfect example’of a Cam- 

with titles both on the track and in cross country. et paeresy 

Cambridge Rindge & Latin was a dream come true 

for Cody. ie speaks of his high school track ex- 

“I think if I had run for another team that 
didn't take it seriously, it wouldn't be as much fun,” 
ones Cody. “T love the thrill of helping the team to 

Cody's coming-out sopho- 
more year when he a‘ earlier loss 











's older brother were at the meet. They 
* Pretty good friends and they bet.on our 


VOTE IN NOVEMBER, I'D VOTE FOR: 
YATE Ser ot 6 te igri 
mao" 

. ee 


. Murphy house! 












By Pedro Sanches 

Now that baseball season is over and the Red 
Sox finished dead last, we can only hope that they 
can do better next year. We still have the Patriots, 
Bruins and Celtics to talk about. 

The Patriots have not had a good start to their 
football season. They are 0-5. The easiest part of 
the schedule has passed, with the toughest part 
from now until the end. 

The Bruins and Celtics have made some good 
acquisitions during the year. The Boston Bruins, 
with their three new players and other good 
veterans, are considered one of the teams that can 
make the playoffs and go far. Their only problem 
is that they have their best player, Cam Neely, 
disabled until at least November. The Bruins are 
going to feel his absence. 

They did very well in their exhibition season 
and thus far in the regular season. What’s going 
to happen this year? Will they do as well as they 
did last year? 

One morenote: The Bruins changed the home 
of their minor league team, the Maine Mariners, 
to Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Celtics have not started their season, but 
they also have some new faces. They will feel the 
absence of the big man, Larry Bird. They did get 
three new players including a guard and a point 
guard. Another acquisition is Xavier McDaniel 
from the New York Knicks. He is a good player, 
but can the Celtics do better or the same as last 


for Boston SportsTeams? 


ANCHES ON 
SPORTS 


What's In Store 


year without Larry? We will see. 





me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


What is your first name? (optional) 

Why were you given your first name? 

Where were you born? 

Tell something about your birthplace (even if it is Cambridge) 
What is your sign? 

What elementary school did you graduate from? 

What are your plans for ten years from now? 


Where is your best friend right now? __ 


Do you think he/she will be your | best friend throughout high 
school? 


Are heal aaa in any ports orbs? 


Rowers tying in right before launching (Elina Kari photo) 


” 
ae 
G 
we) 
es) 
Z, 
= 


" CREW/ROWING 
CLUB 





What would your parent(s) say if you came home with a failure on 


your report card? 


Coach Kathy Koaier taking attendance 
(Elina Kari photo) 


Rowers adjusting their seats eae practice (Elina Kari photo) 
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Do you do your homework most of the time? 


How much homework should teachers give each night? 


Do you speak another language? What language? 


Where is the most interesting place you have visited? 


What is your favorite TV show? 


If you could meet anyone, who would it be? 


What is one thing you can’t stand? 


é 


What was the last good movie you saw? i. 














Phnual Blood Drive Exceeds Goals 


* 
3 


* 


~~ 











By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

The annual CRLS blood drive took place Fri- 
day, October 16th, in the auditorium. From nine 
o’clock until two o’clock, people came to donate 
blood! The process took a little over an hour per 
person, because of the forms and medical history 
information which needed to be collected before 
the blood could be given. Each person donates 
one unit of blood. The goal for the blood drive 
this year was 65 units of blood. We surpassed the 
goal, collecting 68 units of blood. 

When donating blood one must go through a 
pretty thorough screening process beforehand. 
This is to prevent people in high risk groups (for 
HIV or other diseases) from donating blood. 
Because of the screening process, only nine out 
of three-hundred-thousand blood samples tested 
positive for HIV last year. If someone were to 
test positive for HIV, s/he would be told. How- 
ever, no information is identified by name. Each 
person is given an identification number. The 
____ medical history, which is taken by a nurse, is 
completely confidential. The nurses do not give 
the information out to anyone, including, parents 
and teachers. 

After the screening there is a short physical 
exam where weight and height, temperature, and 
a few other things are checked. Then the donor 
lies down on one of the beds, and a nurse comes 
over to take blood. The nurses are nice people, 
and many donors actually thought that the finger 
prick, which they do to test iron levels, hurt more 
then actually giving blood. The blood taking 
Process varies in length, according to different 
people, but for some people it takes as little as six 
minutes! A little under.a pint of blood is taken. 
The body can actually regenerate this blood quite 
quickly, and one can give blood about every two 
months! 

Await of fifteen minutes is required after giving 
blood, just to make sure everything is OK, and 


this takes place in the “canteen”, where there are ~- 


food and drinks. Some people do feel light 
headed or a little dizzy afterwards, but most feel 


Luisette Delva Wins 
Tufts University Grant 


By Paul Baxter 

I got a chance to speak with Luisette Delva 
‘92, a Tufts University freshman. She got a two- 
year grant from the Biology-Medical Minority 
Group Membership Grant to work with Alzheimer 
micro cells. She got this grant in her junior year 
while at CRLS in Ms. Mary Splane's class. She 
was presented a program for a minority biooogy 
class. She was outstanding and got the two year 
grant. 

Luisette hopes to obtain a chemistry degree 
and maybe attend graduate school. 

When asked how she felt about CRLS, she 
said, “I miss it. I miss the people, the teachers and 
my chemistry class.” 

Three other CRLS biotechnology students 
have received and completed summer science 
laboratory research grants. They are: Sasigant 
Limpa-Amara ‘93, a senior at CRLS, Chiu Chan 
"92, a freshman at UMass/Amherst, and Yao Zhu 
‘91, a sophomore at UMass/Amherst. 


Can Ross Perot Win? 


(continued from page 1) him—the charming de- 
bater on the national debt. One of his famous one- 
liners was, “I don’t have any experience in run- 
ning up a $4 trillion debt.” 

Although Perot stayed airily unspecific, Bush 
and Clinton did mention their plans but without 
many details. The figures were exaggerated. 
However, Clinton was the strongest on the issues 
_ such as health care and the economy, as he has 
__ been throughout his 


campaign. 
# President Bush was clearly distracted and 
; "grew too defensive. He went against himself by 
: mentioning the Grobe: fox pledge. Be was ovi- = 





_ del sol” - Te pokes tog ae 


fine after a couple of minutes (and some food and 
drink). Itis a good idea to eat a good breakfast or 


lunch before giving blood, because this increases ° 


the chances of feeling better quickly after having 
given blood. 
WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 

Once the blood is collected, it is taken to a 
facility in Dedham where it is tested for a variety 
of things, and then sent to one of about 150 
medical facilities in the region. 

When donating blood, you are told that you will 
save three lives. This is because donated blood is 
splitinto three parts. The platelets in the blood are 
usually given to cancer patients, who need plate- 
“lets because chemotherapy depletes their blood 
of platelets. Thered blood cells are given, mostly, 
to accident victims. Lastly, the plasma in the 
blood usually goes to bum victims. So, in effect, 
one unit of blood helps three different people. 

It is possible to donate blood for a specific 
person, but the blood must be given at a blood 
donation center. It can not be taken at a blood 
drive. Itis also possible to give blood to yourself, 
if you know you're going to need it in the near 
future (in an operation, etc.). 

About 300,000 units of blood will, hopefully, be 
collected this year. Donating blood is a good way 
to really help other people without spending any 
money. The Red Cross always needs blood 
donations. However, in order to donate you have 
to be at least 18, or 17 (with parental permission). 
There is an especially largeneed for blood around 
the holidays. This is because blood can only be 
saved for a short time, and because, unfortu- 
nately, there are often more accidents around the 
holidays. 

**If you want to donate blood, you can call 
this number (1-800-462-9400 ext.2031), and 
they will tell you where the nearest blood bank 
is located.** 

A special thanks goes out to all the nurses, 
volunteers, and especially the doriors, who, with 


Mr. Ed McGillicuddy’s help, made this years 


blood drive a great success. 


FROM DID You 


_ KNOW 





+ Visit the Career Resource Center to meet 
and hear representatives from colleges and 
schools from around the cometay: 


« Recycling... the city program is interested in 
working with CRLS students and staff to 
support and expand the CRLS Recycling 
Program. If you are interested in working on a 
plan, please sign up in the SSC. Students and 
staff are welcome. 


* The School Bank is opene now for business 
from 11:40 a.m. to 12:50 p.m. Open a new 
account for $10.00 and receive a free T-shirt. 


* Senior News—Donuts are back outside the 
Student Service Center 7:30 a.m. to 8:15 a.m. 
Donuts $.50 and muffins $.60. 


* Thanks to all students and staff members who 
helped make the Parents Open House a 
success. Special thanks to the cafeteria staff for 
providing the spaghetti 1 Supper, to pianists Erika 
Liene, Joffre Furtado, Amber Keumurian and 
Jennifer Soules for entertainment, and to all 
students who served as guides. 


+ The staff at the Teen Health Center would 
like to remind all students that drop-in hours are 
from 9:30-1:30 only. You need an official pass 
when visiting the clinic. 


* CRLS interviews, a tape produced by last 
year's video students, willbe shownon . 
Cambridge TV, Channel 19, on 
November 5, at 5:30 p.m. 


+ Did you know that the Aztecs created the 
calendar based on the first studies of the 
cosmos done by their the Olmec? 
Pe big Apert cr og Sod pa 
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Local Clinton/Gore political rally in September (E. Kari photo) 


DROP-IN MATH HELP 


If you need short-term help with a math problem, 
Cambridge School Volunteers can assist you: 


Every day before school ¢ 7:45 to 8:30 in A205 
Every day-after school 2:30 in A214 


For long-term math help, you can apply for an individual tutor at the Tutoring Center in A209. 








18 Vassar Street 

Room 20C-014 

Cambridge, MA 02139-4307 
(617) 258-5617 


MIT EDUCATIONAL 
TALENT SEARCH PROGRAM 


pea 








PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
















WHAT _ IS TALENT SEARCH? 


MIT Educational Talent Search is a federally funded outreach program of information, educational guidance 
counseling and academic support designed to assist disadvantaged junior high (grades 7 & 8) and high school 
students, who wish to continue their education beyond high school. 


WHAT SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE AT TALENT SEARCH? 


During the school year at our offices on the MIT campus, academic, career and educational counseling as well as 
technical assistance with the entire college admissions and financial aid application process are provided. In addition, 
academic tutorials and career and college exploration trips are offered. 
























During the summer, the Program offers a six week day academy for 7th and 8th grade eeticrae on the MIT 
campus, stressing the development of skills in the areas of; Math, English, Computers and Study Skills. 

Classes are held Monday through Friday from 9:00 am to 2:30 pm. In addition to classes, recreational and cultural 
activities and Inps are offered. Also, for students in grades 9 - 12, the Program sponsors an evening Career and 
College Planning Speaker Series weekly to provide additional exposure, information and support. 


WHO CAN PARTICIPATE? 


The Program serves low-income and/or first generation Cambridge students in grades 7 - 12 who desire to continuc 
their education beyond high school. The Program is co-educational and strives to maintain a diverse population. 































HOW_ARE D! SEL 


2, 





Applications are available directly from the Program or can be obtained from the school ‘principal (grades 7 & 8) or 
guidance counselor (CRLS). Students can apply on their own or may be referred by guidance counselors; teachers; 
community agencies or Program participants. Students must submit a completed application Torm for consideration. 
Upon the determination of eligibility, the student is notified of his/her status. . If admitted, the student will be 
interviewed by his/her assigned counselor. Once admitied to the Program, the student may ole les until he/she ~ 
graduates from high school as long as the participation requirements are met. , . 























HOW CAN I GET MORE INFORMATION? 


For more information write or call: 


















MIT EDUCATIONAL TALENT SEARCH PROGRAM | 

"a 18 Vassar Street age ee 
Room 20-014 : 
Cambridge, MA 02139-4307 

(617) 258 - 5617 
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arental Leave of Absence Concerns Workers 


y Elina Kari 
The issue of parental leave has become in- 
ingly significant during the past few years. 
e changing structures of the workplace and the 
ily have had a tremendous effect on workers’ 
efits and security. 
The number of women in the work force has 
jpled since 1950. Thenumber of women working 
time is now around 60%. The “traditional” 
clear family consisting of two parents—one of 
yhich worked (the male) and the other of which 
tayed at home and maintained the domestic as- 
ects of life (the female)—has become less and 
ess of the norm. In its place, a sharp rise in single 
arent households and households where both 
pouses work outside of the home, has occurred. 
he role of the woman in a family has become one 
hat encompasses the responsibilities of a mother 
nd of a breadwinner. 

Many women in the workforce have had to 
ace the dilemma of compromising either their 
amilies or their job security for the preservation 
f the other. Despite recent leglislation allowing 
certain length of time (time varies depending on 
yhich state is in question) of unpaid maternity 
save, Many women return to work sooner as a 
esult of economic necessity or pressure from 
heir employers to return. In one case, Lillian 
jarland took two months off of her job in order to 
are for her newborn. Despite the California law 
hat allowed her to take up to four months of 
mpaid leave, she retumed to her employers to 
iscover that her position had been filled by 
nother employee. 

Many such cases have led to motions to local 
nd state and federal legislatures to provide 
tronger job security for parental leave—both 
natemal and paternal. 

The federal Family and Medical Leave Act 
as recently sparked a wave of debate and con- 
roversy concerning the issue of parental leave. It 
ntitles up to 12 weeks of unpaid leave to an 
mployee of a company of 50 or more employees 
ue to the birth of a new child, adoption, or a 





‘Parental leave and sensi- 
tivity to the family struc- 
ture in the United States 
are two things in dire need 
of reform and revision” 


family emergency involving the sickness of a 
child, parent, or spouse. It raises questions about 
other issues concerning the extent of government 
intervention into the public sector, the protection 
of business and economic interests, the preserva- 
tion of workers’ rights and “family values”, the 
extentof coverage and how rigid the extentshould 
be, whether leaves should he paid, whether other 
benefits should also be considered, how the cov- 
erage was to be paid for and by whom, exactly 
who would be covered under the benefits and how 
“serious: would their individual circumstances 
need to be to warrant coverage. 

Proponents argue that a national mandate 
should be established that would protect workers’ 
right to care for their families, without fearing job 
insecurity. They view the bill as a moral, social, 
economic, and political obligation. 

Opponents argue that a national mandate is 
an intrusion and unnecessary and disruptive in- 
terference into the public sector. They opt for 
flexibility in establishing benefits that would al- 
low workers and employers to create a “custom- 
fit” design for benefits. They foresee that such a 
bill would lower job growth and hinder small 
businesses as it dragged wages down and slowed 
productivity during a time of extremely unstable 
and uncertain economic circumstances. 

Parental leave and sensitivity to the family 
structure in the United States are two things in dire 
need of reform and revision. In today’s American 
society, most American families are headed by 








couples or single people that work full-time out of 
the home. They are forced to maintain careers and 
care for families. The Family and Medical Leave 
act entitles minimal benefits to the working head 
of household. The twelve week leave is unpaid 
and only applies to companies whose number of 
employees exceeds 50, This automatically ex- 
cludes 95% of all businesses in America. The 
threat to small business that would be unable to 
fund resources to pay for a loss is eliminated. 

The reduced turnover rate, absenteeism, and 
re-hiring and training that resulted as businesses 
adopted a family leave policy led to the business 
saving money. By providing leave policies, the 
mental and physical well-being of a company’s 
employees would be much better. The worker 
would be less distracted and be able to pay more 
attention to his/her work. The eased burden would 
yield a higher rate of productivity and loyalty ina 
company’s employees. 

A 1988 study found that there was no direct 
connection of leave policies and small business 
job growth, actually it found that companies in 
states that provided leaves yielded a 21% job 
growth rate greater than those in states that didn’t 
provide them. 

By enabling workers to devote more of their 
time and effort into their families without the 
threat of dismissal or decreased benefits, the indi- 
vidual can provide better care for other individu- 
als of society that play or will play significant 
roles in the future. Studies show that the time and 
love that parents devote to their children is a 
significant factor in the child’s psychological 
well-being. Parents who care well for their chil- 
dren send forth healthy and happy adults. On a 
social aspect, encouraging deep parental involve- 
ment in a child’s development is extremely ben- 
eficial to society as a whole. That involvement 
should not be hindered but preserved, by any 
means. A national mandate could provide those 
means. 
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Want to score your highest on the SAT? 
Learn test-taking strategies and more 
from the company that knows the 


test makers best. 


Classes are starting 


right now. For more information call 


1-800-KAP-TEST. 


(Ask about our 


Challenge program!) 





KAPLAN 


The answer to the test question. 
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Become 
a 
Peer Tutor 


Help tutor another 
CRLS student!! 


Come to A209 and sign up!! 


Tutoring Center 
See Jay Wilson 


INTRODUCING 


MassPEP 


at 
CRLS 


MassPEP is beginning its 12th year at 
C.R.L.S. MassPEP exists to identify, 
encourage, motivate and academically 
prepare Black, Hispanic and American 
Indian male and female students in grades 
9 through 12 for college studies leading to 
careers in engineering, the sciences and 
mathematics-based fields. It is an 
affirmative action appraoch in education 
to increase the participation of historically 
under-represented groups in science and 
technology to help meet the needs of 
American industry, business and 
education in the 21st century. 


Visit the Student Service Center. 











YOUR | Which them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 


S PAY eS special project funds, or student 


club funds at the School Bank. 


PAID THE Students perform all banking 


transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 


wie =(@le)F and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 


B ANK opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for 

AIT . students, faculty, and school 
department personnel only. 


CRLS Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 


of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank’s four locations: 


292 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 


1310 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 


One Canal Park 
Cambridge 


285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 


Stop By 
The School Bank Today! 


*Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 
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CRLS Club 


S.A.V.E. May 
Return as Club 


By Samantha Spitzer 

Students Against Violence and for Equality 
was initiated by students several years ago after 
two murders which angered and frustrated the 
Cambridge and CRLS communities. 

The organization successfully functioned as a 
student-led group for several years. S.A.V-E. 
sponsored a rally in the spring of 1990 and main- 
tained a hot-line for several years. 

Unfortunately, the strength and effectiveness 
of S.A.V.E. in CRLS and the Cambridge Com- 
munity decreased as the original members of the 
group graduated and took much of the original 
energy with them. The hot-line was forced to 
close as it was not being effectively utilized by the 
CRLS community. 

A group of concemed and frustrated students 
have again been moved by the recent episodes of 
violence and incidents involving racism and in- 
equality that are affecting our community. These 
students are hoping to revitalize S.A.V.E. inorder 
to recognize and address issues of violence and 
inequality that exist in the CRLS and Cambridge 
communities. 

Because of past experiences and knowledge 
of S.A.V.E.’s past, the group is hesitant to attempt 
to immediately begin holding S.A.V.E. meetings 
and functions. The group would like to be well 
organized before it attempts to revitalize an or- 
ganization which has had difficulty maintaining 
itself in the past. - 

After organizing and doing some preliminary 
planning, the group plans on beginning to hold 
club meetings. All interested students and staff 
are encouraged to get involved in the attempts to 
revitalize such an important organization at our 
school. If you have any questions please feel free 
to contact Samantha Spitzer in R337 or Mahmood 
Firouzbakht in R512. 


Students Invited 
To Enter New 
Story Contest 


By Josh Drake and Lydia Bibbins 

The Writing Center and the Register Forum 
are co-sponsoring a short story contest for all 
C.R.L.S. students. All stories should be a fictional 
narrative, should have amaximum length of 1,000 
words, and must be handed in by the deadline, 
February 1, 1993. 

Thisis an opportunity for all students interested 
in writing fiction to exhibit their creativity and 
originality to a school wide audience. It also 
afford students a chance for publication; the 
winning story will be printed in an upcoming 
issue of the Register Forum and a medal will be 
awarded. 

Drop by the Writing Center (A308) if you 
would like help. with your stories, or any other 
piece of writing. There are peer tutors available in 
the Writing Center throughout the day and after 
school. 
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Americans Are Not At War 


iy Stephin Roberts 
"The Americans have landed once again. Our 
"troops have landed in a foreign land to help put an 
‘end to the starvation of millions of people in 
‘Somalia. Before December 8, 1992, the day of the 
landing, thousands of American servicemen and 
"women boarded ships and planes to proceed over 
to Mogadishu, the capital of Somalia to help those 
millions get supplies of food and medicine. 
__ Onereason why so many Somalians are starv-_ 
ing is because of the rebels who have been looting 
and stealing the supplies from ships and trucks 
‘before they actually could reach the people. 
Americans must realize that this operation is 
lag kind. America is there simply to get food to 
the native people of Somalia This is unlike three 
previous times our troops went over to foreign 
land and fought. For instance, Americans invaded 
Grenada and Lebanon undér President Reagan 
and Panama, Kuwait and Iraq under President 
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_ Somalia's human tragedy has made headlines recently. (Collage by Michaelle Destin) 
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Somalla's lag hangs In our fleldbouse. (Kingman Jones photo) 


that they are not only handing out food, but they 
are helping them establish efficient farms so that 
they can grow their own food. According to latest 
Statistics, close to 1000 people die every day in 
Somlia. i 

Upon the suggestion of a member, the East 
African Club is going to start fundraising events 
with the goal of collecting $1,000. We need the 
commitment of every club member and the CRLS 
community. 


History Has Played A Part 


By Johanne Pierre 

Two million people of the population of 
Somalia are threatened with starvation; 250,000 
could die before Christmas, The Parliament that 
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Young Drinkers 
Are Targeted 


By Odie Wong 

Illicit sales of alcohol to Cambridge minors 
are reckoned to be a punishible violation. 
Underaged drinkers in Cambridge have been 
purchasing liquor with consent of store owners, 
making this a tragic reality. Liquor stores and 
other establishments are selling alcohol to these 
youths irresponsibly. 

Cambridge officials are taking this matter 
seriously. A “field test” is to be conducted 
throughout the city at all liquor stores. The test 
will be in operation for six months. The motive for 
the test is to reduce if not eliminate the level of 
underage purchases of liquor as well as the un- 
lawful selling of liquor in Cambridge, according 
to the License Commission. This test could also 
help to educate minors and license owners about 
the consequences of this violation. 


Diverse Resources 
Are Untapped 


By Samantha Spitzer 

Well, the count is in and there are students 
from sixty-four different countries at CRLS this 
year. The flags hang in the cafeteria and the 
fieldhouse. Cambridge Cable proudly announces 
this year’s statistic. 

Sixty-four different countries, that’s pretty 
amazing. Atleast Cambridge has recognized how 
special the diversity of our school is. But is this 
incredible resource only used as a statistic? Are 
these countries only represented by flags and 
numbers? Are their names and people ignored? 

The cultures, languages, religions, and histo- 
Ties of these countries have been ignored and 
overlooked by most Americans. The incredible 
potential of the representation of these countries 
in our school and classrooms has not been fully 
recognized or utilized. An unlimited source of 
knowledge is being neglected and disrespected. 
The houses and programs in the schoo] must leam 
to locate and use the resources of the diversity of 
CRLS. The possibilities for expanding the usage 
of the resources of our diverse student body are 
endless. 

The Academy, home to the Bilingual Pro- 
gram, is especially lucky to feel the presence of 
students from so many different cultures. Many 
classes and programs are beginning to integrate 
and utilize the cultures and histories of these 
students in both the curriculum and theclassroom. 
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Voting Rights Campaign Is Aimed 
To Support All Cambridge People 


By Genevieve Sangudi 


The Eviction Free Zone is a grass roots organization for poor working class people. A lot of these 
people are immigrants and because of this a Voting Rights Commission was started to try to get voting 
tights for all residents of Cambridge—immigrants and non-immigrants. 

Currently, three C.R.L.S. students are intems with the Cambridge Voting Rights Commission: 
McRoody Noel, Victor Smith and Genevieve Sangudi. A belief of the group is that everyone who pays 
taxes should be allowed to vote in local elections. It is unfair when someone who just moves into 
Cambridge is allowed to vote, but an immigrant who has been here for many years cannot vote because 


he never became a citizen. 

C.R.L.S. takes pride in being one of the most 
diverse high schools in the country. Yet, the city 
cannot say that everyone is treated equally when 
only the parents of citizens are allowed to vote for 
members of the Cambridge School Committee. 
Decisions made by the committee affecteveryone 
in the schools. Therefore, everyone who attends 
Cambridge R&L should be able to choose who 
governs them. 

The Voting Rights Commission is doing ev- 
erything possible to get the voting rights for all 
people in Cambridge. There are also sister organi- 
zations in Somerville and Medford that are trying 
to do the same thing for their communities. Sup- 
port from everyone is encouraged. School clubs 
are especially encouraged to voice their support 
for the commission. 


AROUND 
C.R.L:S. 


C.R.LS.’ Efforts 
in this Year’s 



































“Walk for Hunger” 





Tracking Studied 
At Cambridge R&L 


By Samantha Spitzer 

Why are students placed in levelled classes 
andconsequently tracked through their high school 
years? Why are certain students tracked for 
success while others are tracked to simply 
graduate? Why have these practices been silently 
observed for so long? 

Mayor Ken Reeves has established a task 
force to investigate the questions and effects of 
tracking in our schools. The task force named 
T.O.P.S., Task Force on the Potential of Students, 
consists of School Committee members, admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and students. The 
group meets once a month to discuss and address 
issues surrounding tracking in Cambridge schools. 
The group plans to develop reccomendations for 
the School Committee during the spring. 

Itis exciting to see this issue finally addressed. 
The practice of tracking has been in effect since 
the beginning days of schooling and it is about 
time that it was looked into and addressed. 


Gil Sakakeeny Speaks 
About Probation 


By Grasiella Medeiros 

December, 1992 marked Gil Sakakeeny, As- 
sistant Chief Probation Officer (Juvenile Divi- 
sion) appearance for the 20th year with Mr. An- 
thony Bruno's law classes and Law Club. 

Mr. Sakakeeny has been one of the club's “Most 
Wanted” law men. He graphically explained the 
pessimistic reality of what he describes as the 
intergenerational cycle of deprivation, stemming 
from the Court's care and protection of a Child in 
Need of Services (CHINS) through juvenile 
probation, adult probation, incarceration and the 
sad repetition of the same process. 

“This cycle of deprivation can be broken and 
must be broken,” said Mr. Sakakeeny, with the 
important element of some person who cares 
enough to help. “This is the hope for a better life 
with less violence in the future.” 

Remember, students and staff can meet some of 
these probation officers every Monday and 
Thursday during periods 4 (A212) and5A (A316). 
Scheduledto visit CRLS are Mr. Stephen Allsopp, 
Ms. Nancy Danforth, Mr. Ronnie Layne, Mr. 
Richard Wright and Mr. Bob McWaters. You 
must be “legally free” during these two periods. 


- For long-term math help, you can apply for an individual tutor at the Tutoring Center in A209. 
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DROP-IN MATH HELP 
If you need short-term help with a math problem, 
Cambridge School Volunteers can assist you: 


Every day before school » 7:45 to 8:30 in A205 
Every day after school 2:30 in A214 ; 


display cases. (Eric Morrissey photo) 


Students Receive 
Law Books from A.G. 


By Kaydia Worrell 

The December CRLS Law Club general 
meeting not only gave the members an opportu- 
nity to meet with one another over milk and 
doughnuts, but students alsoreceived The Citizen 
Rights Handbook: A Community Guide to the 
Legal System, compliments of Attomey General 
Scott Harshbarger. The booklet explains the legal 
system and is a practical guide, dealing with gang 
peace, victims’ rights, domestic violence law, 
community rights, civil rights and liberties, ju- 
venile rights, immigrant rights, mediation re- 
sources and a glossary. Every family should have 
one. 

The Law Club also set up a program for every 


Monday and Thursday until further notice during 
periods 4 (in room A212) and 5A (in A316) at 
which times Mr. Anthony Bruno has arranged to 
have court personnel speak with students. Many 
of the probation officers have volunteered their 
time and experiences. 

New members may sign up with Mr. Bruno or 
the other Law Club Directors, Mr. James O'Connor, 
Esq. and Mr. Larry Clinton. 


All Students May Work 
For Register Forum 


By Samantha Spitzer 

The Register Forum is a student newspaper 
that represents the opinions, skills, events and 
students at CRLS. There are sections of the paper 
for all types of contributions. 

You don’t need to write long, researched 
articles to contribute to the Register Forum. You 
don’teven need to write at all. Youcan submit art 
work of any type including drawings, photographs, 
and cartoons. If you do like to write, the Register 
Forum accepts poetry, editorials, articles, and 
letters to the Editor. There is a place for all types 
of writing and art work in the Register Forum. 

You don’t need to be in higher level classes. 
You don’t need to do well in school. You don’t 
need to work for the Register Forum. All that you 
have to dois bring whatever you have to contribute 
to the Register Forum in A211 and give it to Mr. 
Surette, 








LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMICS 


Life Studies/Home Economics students enrolled in Child Development classes have been busy making 
baby quilts which will be donated to Cambridge Cares About Aids. They can be seen in the first floor 





















¢ CRLS is forming a standing Personnel Committee 
of parents, teachers, administrators, and students to 
assist in the hiring process at the high school. 
Students, please come to the SSC for details and 
sign-up. 


* The Language Arts Class, R114 is organizing a 
school wide glove drive for the homeless. Boxes are 
located in each house office. Please donate a pair of 
new or clean used gloves to help the homeless this 
winter. 


SUPPORT SOMALIA RELIEF 
SPONSORED BY THE CRLS 
EAST AFRICAN CLUB 





HELP THE 
HOMELESS 


On November 23, we went 
to the Pine Street Inn. We took 
a tour around the building. 
The reality of homelessness is 
very different when you’re 
confronted with it face to face. 
People walk for six to seven 
hours a day looking for a 
place to stop. They have their 
feet checked and cared for, 
Clothing changed, and physi- 
cal needs taken care of at 
these shelters. The size of the 
shelter, still not big enough, is 
overwhelming. You can’t visit 
there and leave thinking that 
it’s okay for people to live like 
that. We look forward to 
serving lunch at Rosie’s Place 
next week. 

Please contribute to the 
Glove Drive. There will be 
boxes in each House office for 
donations, beginning Decem- 
ber 8th. 

This is a project from Ms. 
Deb Stewart’s Language Arts 
Class, room 114, RSTA. 
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Cambridge's Diversity is International 


Our Students Reflect on Real Issues of Concern 








An Immortal ’n Unwanted Memory 


Cambridge Student Recalls Her Fears in Post-Duvalier Haiti 


By Nerline Grand-Pierre 

I was about nine years old when I became 
very, very sick with a disease called anemia. My 
mother had done everything she could but even- 
tually she, herself, became sick and couldn’t 
take care of me. When my patemal uncle heard 
the news, he decided to take me into his home to 
take care of me. A week or so after he took me 
into his home, the Duvaliers (former dictators 
of Haiti) had left the country. 

It was very early in the morning, before 
dawn, when I was suddenly awakened by some 
strange commotion. I didn’t know what was 
going on until I had put two and two together to 
realize that the President and his family had left 
the country. The people were overjoyed about 
the news. After having been dictated to for 29 
years, their anger and their thirst for justice 
were so great that they decided to give the 
“Tonton Macoutes” (evil people who worked 
with the government and killed innocent people 
for no good reason) a taste of their own medi- 
cine. My quiet, perfect, friendly little country 
turned into a cold, selfish, violent place where 
nobody cared about anything more than getting 
revenge. 

- | was amazed by how the people had 
suddenly changed. The people started to break 
into the Tonton Macoutes’ stores, houses, etc. 
Students couldn't go to school. Grown-ups 
couldn’t go to work. Through my bedroom 
window I witnessed a lot. I saw innocent people 
being shot, beaten or killed by the Tonton 
Macoutes. I watched the civilians putting tires 





“Sometimes when the sun had 
hidden itself from the world, I 
would wonder whether or not I 
was going to get the chance to 
see the next sunlight.” 


around the Tonton Macoutes, pouring gasoline 
overthem and then setting them on fire. I watched 
them fighting with themselves, trying to find a 
way to escape the fire for survival. Each time a 
civilian burned a Tonton Macoutes, there was a 
look of achievement and pride on his/her face. 

The suburban areas were covered with 
smoke. The sky was dark. The sun wasn’t shiny 
anymore. There was no rain except for the tears 
of desperation. Mother nature was crying. Dead 
bodies were all over the streets. Hospitals were 
overflowing with victims. After six o'clock, 
nobody could get out of their houses. Civilians 
became prisoners in their own homes because 
the minute someone set foot outside, he or she 
risked getting shot, killed or bumed. 

Innocent students, babies and adults got 
shotinside their homes just for having been born. 
I could hear the cries of pain and desolation of 
victims’ relatives. Their sufferings wereso strong, 
that each time I heard their cries, my heart 
tightened as if I were being stabbed. Caring 
neighbors and friends changed and became self- 
ish because they were trying to save themselves 
and their families. In the middle of the night, 


some civilians would sneak out of their homes 
like thieves to escape the suburban areas. 

Atnight, I was so scared thatI sleptunder the 
bed rather than on it. Sometimes when the sun had 
hidden itself from the world, I would wonder 
whether ornotI was going to get the chance to see 
the next sunlight. Fear surrounded me like the 
walls of my bedroom except there was no door to 
escape it. I hated the killings and the violence, but 
there was nothing I could have done about them 
but to watch. Despite everything that was going 
on in the suburban areas, the remote ones in 
which the wealthy people lived in were quiet. 
They were so quiet, that if a foreigner had gone he 
would have thought that he was in anothercountry. 
They didn’tcare about what was happening to the 
people. They continued with their routines as if 
nothing had changed. Thousands of people died. 
Hundred of students and babies had been killed. 
It was horrible. 

After about four months or so, things started 
to calm down a little bit. But in my mind, ev- 
erything was just beginning. I had nightmares for 
months. I became even more sick than I was 
before. Every time I closed my eyes, all I could 
see was the death—the burnings. They froze me 
up like a rusted hinge. I changed. I was afraid of 
everybody. I didn’t trust anyone anymore, even 
myself. I became fearful. The ignorant, unrealis- 
tic little girl that was in me had been ousted from 
her perfect little world to cope with the harsh 
realities of life, and to realize that her perfect little 
country had never been perfect. She grew up. 

















"A Person Who I nfluenced Me 


A Grateful Son Feels Mother's Presence Across The Miles 


By Luis Da Costa 


From my childhood up to now, I’ve had 
lots of influences from people, such as: some 
friends, teachers, and many others, but no 
one has had a greater influence on me than 
my mother. 

She influenced me in many ways be- 
cause of things she said and did, for our 
family. The support that I got from her and 
the education that she knew how to give me, 
is still helping me today and will always help 
me in dealing with people—younger and 
older—and she also taught me to be respectful 
and take life seriously. We did so many 
things and were so happy together, without 
showing the mother/son difference, but re- 
spect was always in between, as this reflects 
the kind of person she is. 

When I was in my country (of birth), 
during grades 7 and 8, I had to wake up at 
4:30 in the morning to go to school. No 
matter if it were raining or not, she would 
wake up before me, to prepare something to 
eat for my brother and me and to get some 
milk for us to drink. She always did this with 
great pleasure, and at night while I was 
studying, she would be washing clothes, 
ironing some of them and getting ha 
Teady for us. 

Every night, she used to get under the 
image of Jesus Christ, hanging on the wall 
and getdown on her knees to pray for us. She 
would always pray in a soft and peaceful 

_ Manner that anybody in that room would 
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hands, get down on my knees and pray with 
her. There was always a worried look on her 
face when I used to get home from school 
around 5 or 6 o’clock in the afternoon. She 
would give me the warm mother’s hug and 
tears swimming in her eyes. . 

I would feel great when we went to parties 
because the first person she would take to 
dance was either me or one of my brothers. We 








were sort of a poor family, but happy and life 
enjoyers. 

Two years later we moved from the out- 
side of the city, into the city, so I could get into 
high school. The first week of school I went 
and came home, feeling apprehensive. 

“Mom, I will never get used to that school 
nor to the students.” 

“Son, remember what I told you: a “man” 
can get used to everything and everyone, but 
all you have to do is try hard.” 

“But, mom, we: have been here for one 
week and all the other students are different 
from me.” 

“No, son, you are all the same. All you 
have to do is put into your mind that everyone 
else is like you.” 

Today, I’m in this country and she is not, 
and whenever I am in a situation where I have 
to use the things she taught me, great thoughts 
come up to my mind, and I remember what a 
great influence that unforgettable “lady” had 
on me. 
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Adult Immigrants Work 


For Their Families 
By Sharon Tsai 


(The following article written in Chinese is 


translated below in pie ) 
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The Sea 


By Elisangela Fernandes 


Massachusetts’ Coast is 
not an ordinary sea 


When I first came to the U.S.A. from 
Cape Verde, I lived in Boston. While 
living there I visited different places. The 
place that intrigued me the most was the 
sea. It’s not any ordinary sea. It looks 
totally different from others that I had 
seen. It’s not a beach; it’s more like a 
toom full of toys because it has lots of 
boats. You can see people fishing and kids 
playing. There are also a lot of trees near 
the shore. The trees make a beautiful 
shadow that can be really overwhelming. 
You can relax under it and feel great. 

There were times when I would go 
there very early in the morning, to look at 
the birds and squirrels going from tree to 
tree looking for food, and they looked 
really excited. Then I would walk around 
the sea to savor the fresh moming breeze 
heading towards me. It made me feel like I 
was in heaven. After savoring the fresh 
breeze, I would climb my favorite tree like 
a snake looking for a place to hide. So, I 
could watch the sun rising behind the trees 
like a flower that can’t wait to flourish. 
While waiting for the sun, I would count 
the boats and contemplate the sea weaving 
itself to the shore. I would go there 
whenever I felt sad or whenever I felt like 
the whole world was falling over me. In 
the afternoon I would find a lot of birds on 
the green grass and I would start running 
after them, making them fly all over the 
sea. 

Sometimes I would go there after a 
long, hard and tiring day to feel the 
warmness, the freshness, and the kindness 
of the sea. Being there made me feel like I 
could do anything without having people 
around to tell me what to do. Then I would 
climb the same tree to wait for the sun to 
hide itself from the world. This is the way 
that I used to spend the day when I felt sad. 
Although I don’t got there often, it still is 
my favorite place. 


TRANSLATION 
Adult Immigrants Work 
For Their Families 
(The following sues. of Sharon Tsai's article writ- 
ten in Chinese (left) is by Laura Luo.) 

The United States of America is like a heaven to 
many Chinese people but the fact is that many Chinese 
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Violence in the Community 


For the past few weeks I have been coming to school after a Sunday of intensive school work for the 
new week, and on each Monday I have heard abcut another stabbing, shooting, or other violent acts. In 
my three year stay at CRLS I have seen the violence level go from bad to abomindable. As the Cambridge 
community sits back and watches this inhumane behavior with their too liberal eyes, it is getting worse. 
Tt is about time something serious is done. 

CRLS was built as a respectable institution for leaming and it has thrived over the years as one of the 
better high schools in the state and nation. The way things have been going lately, I'm not sure we can 
keep this greatreputation. As a concerned student, I do not want this to occur. I am sick of having to come 
to school and hearing some fool brag about the way he stabbed another individual while his friends give 
him “crazy credit” for such acts. This is certainly not characteristic of an institution for learning. 

Ihave seen many caring peoiple try to help some of these violent individuals through liberal methods. 
So far, these have been inefficient and ineffective. I feel that many of these rough individuals have been 
given a second, third, and fourth opportunity to improve their behavior. I commend those who have 
changed their lives in a positive way, but] also feel that we should not dwell on the few rotten apples that 
cause a whole lot of trouble and show no signs of rehabilitation. CRLS is not a second jail! Why must 
the community expend so much energy and time on these persons who take so much away from the 
friendly environment we desire and seem not to want to change. 

Let's face it. We are in Cambridge and not Compton! If a troubled individual desires help, he/she only 
has to walk around the comer to find an organization or person dying to help him/her. I say the most 
effective method of restoring the atmosphere we want is to banish those certain individuals from our 
community. Getrid of this menace so that the rest of the students who are here to excel in their academics 
can do so without the negative influence of others. The old liberal Cambridge methods are not working! 
MAHMOOD FIROUZBAKHT 
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Sexual Harassment Unacceptable 


Why have the females of our society been desensitized to the point where they do not realize that 
they are being violated? Why has sexual harassment become an accepted part of society instead of and 
inexcusable offense? 

There are two pieces of this complex issue. The first involves problems regarding recognizing and 
addressing episodes of sexual harassment. Most females in our society do not realize that much of the 
annoying verbal and physical abuse that they receive is actually unacceptable. Most of our young girls 
grow up thinking that there is nothing they can do about this abuse and simply learn to acceptit as a piece 
of their life that they have to learn to live with. 

The second piece of the problem involves the inability of our society to fully condemm and punish 
the offenders and violators of sexual harassment laws. Although there are laws in place to punish people 
who are guilty of sexual harassment, the legal system is dominated by unsensitive and uneducated 
officials who do not support the principles that these laws uphold. 

Females watch Anita Hill; they watch the woman who accussed William Kennedy Smith of rape; 
they learn to accept sexual harassment and violation because they think that itis acceptable or that there 
is no way for their offenders to be condemned or punished. 

Young women in our society need to fight these odds and bring change to our oppressive system. 
The best weapons against sexual harassment are knowledge of your rights and the ability to speak-up 
when your rights are violated. Young women must spread the word and break the silence. Let our 
message sound loud and clear. We will not accept the disgusting harassment that has become acceptable 
“human behavior” in our confused and unjust society. 

SAMANTHA SPITZER 





SEXUAL HARASSMENT: Any unwelcome sexual ad- 
vances, requests for sexual favors and other verbal or 
physical conduct of a sexual nature. 


WHAT TO DO IF YOU ARE A VICTIM OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT: You may file an anonymous complaint 
with Security or speak to them regarding the options for 
having the harassment stopped and the offender punished. 


S.C.S. 













Ross Perot Was a Harbinger. 


By John Liu 

On November 3 the people of this nation 
elected a new president—Bill Clinton. But 
surprisingly, another candidate of the people, 
Ross Perot, hadrevolutionized politics as usual 
in the shadows of the victorious Democrats. 
Perot clutched 19% of the popular vote while 
securing over 20% of the vote in many states. 
Itismost appropriate to sum up the Perot factor 
this year. 

Two days after the New Hampshire primary 
election, when Bush and Clinton limped off the 
field bruised, Perot launched his campaign 
with perfect timing and sent shock waves to the 
heart of history. The campaign was much de- 
veloped into acultmovement basedon the firm 
faith of bringing back the government to the 
people, ameliorating the economy for the fu- 
ture and cutting the federal deficit. 

The business of Washington was disgust- 
ing the American people. After ten years, major 
politicians were still playing around with Iran- 
Contra. Iraq-Gate came out of BCCI. The 
Navy was humiliated and the CIA, FBI and 
Justice Department rode merry-rounds. House 
members couldn’t write checks and a Vice 
President couldn’t even spell “potato.” All this 
trash would surely have made a sane person 

_ agree that even an eight year old could do a 
better job. Many voters distrusted Democrats 
and the GOP adhered to Perot and his formless 
populism. In a month the Perot Petition Com- 

"mittee grew from 30 phone lines to an intricate 
network like his company. His petition drive 
_ Was marching quickly across America. Then, 
at the California primary, the two party can- 
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mud. His decision to bail out was a mistake. 
Clinton grabbed this opportunity to gain many 
of Perot's supporters who then deserted. Perot 
had planned a comeback or a surprise maneuver 
like a business deal, but the election is not 
business as usual. 

In August, as part of the plan, Perot pub- 
lished his book, United We Stand, which be- 
came a best-seller. The book endorsed Perot’s 
deficit and economic plans. 

Finally, humiliation was over for him and 
the petition drive had finished. All the time that 
he ran his first race, the media kept firing at him. 
This time, the media was on Clinton’s character. 
It was really lucky. Moreover, he did not have 
troubling advisors around him. He was running 
his own stuff yet representing the people. 

Over 20% of the voters were still undecided 
just before the debates. Perot, with only 9% 
coming in, robbed about 5% from the other 
candidates after the first debate, gaining a big 
handful from the undecideds. Accordingly, many 
pulse polls showed him nearly at 20%. James 
Stockdale was announced as his running mate, 
but proved to be largely a hindrance. Perot had 
an idea of infomercials and hall-meetings which 
were much like Franklin Roosevelt’s fire-side 
chats. His 30-minute mini-series lit up the TV 
sets across America with Perot as the lone star. 
In the series, Perot educated us more about the 
national debt than those journalists had. Perot 
again clinched a few points; however it was his 
last card. Again Perot stumped with false accu- 
sations against him as to why he had left in July. 

In this decade, Perot was the harbinger of a 
force that will revolutionize election campaign- 
ing and ended an era of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in Washington created by the last 20 to 30 
years. His running predicted anew generationof 
moderate Democrats and Republicans who will 
work for the benefit of the peso and will 
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What Happened to our Rights ? 


All persons who have graduated from eighth 
grade are required by law to attend high school until 
age 16. After tuming 16, we have very few options 
but to stay in high school until graduation. Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin is rthe only public high 
school in the city of Cambridge and the only school 
that many of us can afford. We are forced to become 
students at Cambridge R&L and to abide by its rules. 
Following are some of these regulations and policies: 

We are notallowed to get lunch at most of the 
surrounding stores and restaurants because we are 
not allowed to leave the campus without a pass (like 
serfs). If we doleave, we are subject to a suspension. 

We must pay forourlocks butthe school searches 
our lockers regularly and restricts our use of them to 
a few times a day. 

We are denied the right to dress as we want (no 
hats). Our property, such as Walkmen, skateboards 
and hats can be confiscated by teachers,m 
adminsitartors or security guards. 

Refusal to sign the Weapons Policy or Student 
Handbook can result in suspension or detention. We 
are all forced to recognize policies even if we find 
them unfair. 

Even though it is illegal for an adult to sign a 
contract with a minor, it is school policy for students 
to sign contracts with teachers. Many teachers will 
bring a student's grade down if they don't comply 
with this policy. 

We pay taxes if we work and when we buy taxed 
products, but we cannot vote and are not permitted 
to walk the streets of our own city between 8:15 a.m. 
and 2:25 p.m. unless we are officially excused. We 
are given no part in electing the School Committee, 
creating school policy, or choosing faculty. 

We have a resonsibility to leam just as teachers 
have a responsibllity to teach. If a teacher was in 
class prepared while a student was cutting, then that 
teacher has a right to penalize her by accounting for 
the unexcused absence when he/she averages class 
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Detention is only a just punishment if a student 
is in some way harming another member of the 
school community, such as disturbing class. 

The system of education, the passing of knowl- 
edge from a teachertoa student, works because high 
school students are able to study, to understand new 
information, and to think intelligently. We have 
judgment. Adolescents are not children. We don't 
need to be baby sat. 

Sometimes we slack off or act foolish, but that 
is not because we are high school students but 
because we are human. We do not need to be 
protected from ourselves; we need to leam to take 
care of ourselves. We should be responsible for our 
own time and our own whereabouts. 

The power of education should be divided be- 
tween the educators and those being educated. 
Getting an education should not require the surrender 
of the rights to property, privacy, self-expression, 
and liberty. 

JOHANNA ST. CLAIR, House A 





Don't Become Street Pizza 


Are kids dumb or are they completely brain 
dead? I thought you would use your heads when 
crossing Cambridge Street. Lunch is when trafficis 
the heaviest because students are clogging the road. 
Do the security guards have to hold your hands and 
walk you across the street in the cross walk? Look at 
yourselves eating, drinking, playing hand-held 
video games in the middle of the street! 

Think what might happen one day during lunch 
if you are not looking at what the cars are doing. You 
have a piece of pizza and a soda in yourhands, when 
suddenly a van/car/ftruck/bus/taxi comes out of 
nowehere. WHAM! You are “street pizza.” The 
driver would not be at fault because of your stupidity 
in not watching the traffic. Some must think that a 
care or bus will stop in time, but one day someone is 
going to be hit. Cambridge will be sorry when this 
happens because people did not heed the waming. 

One day, a cop explained to some youngsters 
that people are afraid of a bullet, which only weighs 
about 2 or 3 ounces and is only about one inch in 
size. You know that a bullet can kill you, but you 
expect a large vehicle will not kill you. 











_ Doyou think you own the whole block ordoyou 
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Working with Racism 





\Shaleessue)yael 





It was probably one or two years ago on your average school weeknight. My homework was already 
done. I was watching TV, flipping through channels quicker than the pace of a techno song. Something 
caught my attention on MTV, a documentary on racism. About five minutes into it they showed a little 
child, maybe three or four, in a Ku Klux Klan suit. Then, I thought how sad that was; this little innocent 
boy won’t know right from wrong. He’s being “born into racism.” He was being taught he is superior 
and others are inferior. This also made me think of numerous times when children of different ethnic and 
racial backgrounds were playing with each other. This is until, an elder takes them away and tells them 
“to stay away from that kind.” 

Thinking about this problem of children being taught racism at a young age, what can we do? Well, 
I’ve thought about it, and I think my partial solution is going to make some people think. Racism is a 
needless and uncalled for problem that can be attacked if proper actions are taken in the schools, homes 
and the media. 

First, I would like to attack the strongest aspect of racism—parents passing on racism. Racism is 

taught to people and also can be untaught to people. Many children are born into families with parents 
who feel and stress racial hatred. Others are born into extremist groups suchas the KKK and certain Black 
Muslim groups. For example, the KKK teaches its followers to be pro-white supremacists, and some 
Black Muslim groups teach that the white man is “the blue-eyed devil.” Both of these groups are against 
interracial marriages. A former Klan member stated that he used to drive around with his friends looking 
for interracial couples, so “we could beat them up.” Young people are often raised in this belief that what 
they are taught is what is right. These kids can also be taught that their racist views are wrong. But, what 
we have to do is put these children on equal level so that they will leam to live with and depend on each 
other. There are too many racially isolated neighborhoods in this country. Lots of these people judge the 
other races by how the Media depicts them. We need to stress programs like METCO, which brings inner 
city minority students into predominantly white schools, so that people can judge for themselves, and 
see that we all are humans. 
- Malcolm X once stated, “If the American public were properly educated... by properly educated I 
mean they were given a balanced knowledge of what status the black man had before being brought to 
this country, his true role in history,... I think many whites would be less racist in their feeling... they 
would have more respect for the black man as a human being.” 

Multi-cultural education can be a strong factor in stopping racism. We must learn about the Black man 
before and after slavery, and be aware of many of the contributions to our everyday life. White people’s 
history before coming to America should also be taught. Lots of people depict white culture as a bunch 
of slave owners. We must learn more about everyone’s different cultures and contributions to the 
American culture. This “multi-cultural education” will definitely lessen the feeling of superiority and 


inferiority. For example, I went to Graham and Parks Alternative Grammar School in Cambridge. They 
are very focused around multi-cultural education. This helped me and others a lot to look at each other 
as human beings on an equal basis. 

Network TV, cable, and the Media must change certain formats. Some television shows have worked 
inchanging stereotypes such as the Cosby Show and The Fresh Prince of Belair, both showing upper class 
black families. We also have low-class white families like the Bundy Family from Married With 
Children. It is important to have shows of different ethnic families. But these don’t change a lot of racist 
views. We need more interracial programs. 

Weneed movies and programs that stress love hasno color. Notmovies like Jungle Fever that purports 
that interracial relationships are formed on curiosity for the other race. This may be true for some, but 
it leaves you with the message that black and white relationships don’t work. Spike Lee, don’t get me 
wrong, has done a lot against racism, with movies like Do the Right Thing and School Daze. I just feel 
that certain subjects haven’t been hit yet in film and television. There have been shows like True Colors 
which is based on an interracial married couple. People on this show live together as a family, the same 
way as any other would. In fact, only about 5% of all marriage happen to be interracial. I wonder why? 

On the otherhand, the Media, which is thenews on television and in papers, comtributes alot to racism. 
It instigates and causes racial tension. The Media often depicts the urban teenage male as a violent 
hoodlum. Because most urban areas are predominantly non-white, the image is often aimed at young 
minorities. Lots of suburban residents are judging urban area people by the news reports. It just seems 
like they never hit you with good news coming from the cities. The Media often convinces certain people 
to believe in stereotypes. The way they depict certain areas, lead people to stereotype certain races of 
peoples. 

Many people feel and swear that racism doesn’t exist anymore. Yes, there have been attacks towards 
racism and it has decreased. There are people who say, “I’m not racist. Oh, I have black friends,” “Oh, 
Ihave Spanish friends,” “Oh, one of my friends is white.” There are also people who say, “Hey, my city 
is very culturally mixed; in fact, my next door neighbor is Asian.” Yes, I can see, but where is the unity? 
Let’s see relations between each other that go further than “Hi, how are you doing.” “What's up,” and 
so on. Racisim is now definitely more than just a black and white issue. 

Stereotypes and certain beliefs are separating us more and more. People have to realize how 
uneducated and unaware they really are. These stereotypes are bringing certain races apart. This often 
causes much of the moder racial independence. We must united and realize the government is screwing 
all of us. We’re called the “melting pot,” well, I'm waiting for the chemical reaction. We must destroy 
these stereotypes and start to help each other. Erase the racism. 























Being a Minority 


Michael Rodrigues 


Being a so called “minority” and so called 
“disabled” person, I‘ve dealt with all of the racism 
and the ignorance of people staring at me when I 
walk in the street. Sometimes I get so frustrated 
with the ignorance of society that I just feel like 
giving up and letting society get the best of me. 

Although dealing with the ignorance and 
racism can be frustrating, I refuse to letit beat me. 
Every obstacle that life has in store for me, I look 
at as achallenge and each obstacle I overcome in 
life puts me one step closer to achieving my goals 
in life. 

Basically, I use being a so called “minority” 
and “disabled” person as a motivating factor, that 
drives me to strive for perfection in whatever I do 
in life. I realize that being so called“‘minority” and 
“disabled” I have to work twice as hard as ev- 
erybody else to achieve my goals and I refuse to 
let anyone or anything stop me from achieving. 


U.S. Was Late 


Genevieve Sangudi 


United States troops finally landed in war torn 
Somalia. Four years of civil war has caused 95% 
of Somalia's population to be malnourished. In 
this writer's opinion the U.S. should have done 
something about the situation before it got out of 
hand. But now it has reached the point when 
almost the entire population is starving. It is also 
partly the fault of the United States that the turmoil 
has been raging so violently. After the indepen- 
dence of a lot of African states, Western powers, 
especially the United States, had a controlling 
dominance over African politics. There is no way 
that the Somalian rebel factions could arm 
themselves and maintain their armies without 
another force guiding them. It is also the respon- 
sibility of other African nations to come to the aid 
of Somalia. We cannot just watch an entire nation 
perish before. our eyes. 


Lighting My Fire: 


A Pro-Choice Account on November 14th 





Khadijah Britton 


I shall never forget the pain of the bright sun beating down on my exhausted, half-closed eyes as I 
rode the Green Line down Beacon Street, desperate to return home after a long night at a friend’s 
sleepover. Almost one stop after Coolidge Comer, the first building tall enough momentarily shielded 
my eyes from the blinding light. lopened my eyes a bitmore, to look in gratitude upon my concrete savior 
and saw a horde of demonstrators in front of it! As the train zoomed by I was able to comprehend the 
writing on a single sign screaming out in neon red marker, “U.S. Out of My Uterus!” I automatically 
pulled the “stop signal” cord and hopped out at the next stop. 

Upon arriving at the scene of the demonstration, I learned that it was PreTerm clinic, a center for 
women’s health care and education. It is also a clinic which performs abortions, a service for which it 
is more widely known. For that reason, it had been spread that on that day, pro-life activists would be 
arriving (or “attacking” to put it more realistically) to try and prevent young women from getting in to 
have abortions. An alert had been sent out to N.O.W. (The National Organization for Women) and the 
W.A.C. (The Women’s Action Coalition) to band together as many pro-choice supporters as possible and 
be there to prevent the pro-life activists from getting too close and to help young women get in to the clinic 
without harassment. I found all of this to be a great reason to be there so I joined the growing group and 
braved the early A.M. cold. 

Halfway through the morning, those of us at PreTerm got word from people at another clinic that 
they desperately needed more pro-choice supporters there quickly, for there were many pro-life activists 
there barring the doors and keeping people fromgoing in and out; (not to mention singing hymns, angrily 
spouting anti-homosexual, sexists and generally inhumane comments at all pro-choice activists who got 
in their way). 

So I found a ride to the clinic, which I found out wasn’t just a clinic, but ahome for abused women, 
pregnant young women, and young mothers, as well as a provider of various health services and 
education. It is called Crittendon-Hastings House and is located in Brighton. I was amazed to find that 
by the time I got there, at least one-third of the crowd was pro-choice and by the time I left, two hours 
later, it was three-quarters. We formed a chain of people, chanting, singing, holding up signs, beating on 
drums and generally producing a feeling of togetherness and joint purpose which helped to counteract 
a lot of the negativity and violence brought about by some of our opposition. By 11 A.M. or so, things 
were relatively safe at this clinic, but we heard that trouble was brewing back at PreTerm, so we drove 
back. It turned out that the “problem” had dwindled to two pro-life supporters handing out information 
about their beliefs to passers-by. 

Realizing that I was not direly needed anymore, I made my way to the trolley to finally make my 
journey home, four hours later and much more aware. With the splattering of stickers and buttons bought 
and collected at the demonstration and my huge N.O.W. poster, I ignited many conversations and 
arguments in my trolley car between people around me while! simply rested my head on the window and 
thought to myself about what an intense four hours that had been. 

Getting that many people together who felt as strongly as they did for whichever side they were on 
was an accomplishment in that it got publicity which got people thinking. If everyone who had been there 
had that much dedication all the time, we could’ve began a whirlwind of thoughts and ideas clashing and 
re-evaluating all of the oldnotions of right, wrong, normal, weird, healthy, “family values”—we still can. 

We need to start a huge spark in school. Small ones have been started by little bunches of people, 
but we need on that will start a flame. Since the day of this demonstration, I have joined a large group 
of women who have been mailing letters, organizing protests, and getting this fire big enough to keep 
us warm this winter. Also, within the school, the Women’s Commission has been meeting, discussing 
ideas about abortion, sex education, sexual harassment, and many other urgent topics in regard to 
women’s rights. It’s beginning, but it takes more people’s involvement to maintain the power and 
creativity already established. The demonstration at PreTerm really opened my eyes inmore ways than 
one to what's going on and how involved students can be. ; 

To get more information or to start involving yourself, call N.O.W. (782-1056) or contact Khadijah 
Britton in H.R. R506. = : 


- 
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aes TO OUR READERS: ye 


: Black Watch Mission Statement A pe 


Black Watch, the first publication of the Black Student Union, exists to: 
¢ Raise awareness of Black history by: 
1) Focusing on certain aspects in Black history that have otherwise been hidden, overlooked or falsely taught. 
2) Highlighting the achievements of African people not only in this country, but internationally as well. 


* Provide a forum where all members of the C.R.L.S. community can express themselves freely and voice their opinions on 
matters that may directly or indirectly affect them. 


* Showease the artistic, poetic and writing talents of C.R.L.S. students. In particular, the talents of Black students. However, 
Black Watch does not discriminate on the basis of race, religion or ethnicity. 


¢ Further extend the values, principles, and goals exemplified by the Black Student Union. 
Black Watch aspires to eliminate stereotypes and strive towards breaking barriers that were once considered impen- 


etrable. We aim to cross the color lines that hinder the growth and improvement of this and other societies. We will attempt to 
accomplish these tasks through total implementation of the Black Watch Mission Statement. 


¢e EDITORIAL « 





Race Related Violence in Schools 
POLICE VIOLENCE IN THE 


As a senior who plans on attending college, there are many things that I have to think 
about. Choosing the right school, S.A.T.’s college essays, financial aid and all the other things HOME. ee WHAT NEXT? 
that go along with senior year. However, m my search for the right school, there is one very 
important thing I carelessly overlooked—Safety. As a black female living in America, will I be 
safe at whatever institution I choose to attend? On September 25, a black resident assistant at 
the University of Massachusetts/Amherst was verbally and physically assaulted by a white male 
non-student. The confrontation was the result of the resident assistant, Arlens Barosy, asking 
the alleged assailant to stop drinking beer in the hall, a violation of school rules. 

The attack on Barosy did not stop after this incident. The following weekend, Barosy 
found racial graffiti scrawled on his door and excrement smeared on the floor of the hall. No 
one deserves such treatment, especially someone who was just doing his job. 

This incident was not made public to all students at UMass until early October. Students 
who wanted to show their support for Borosy called a candlelight vigil on October 8. Although 
this was a peaceful vigil, like so many other incidents in this country, anger due to a violent act 
was shown through more violence. 

After the vigil, the students marched to a science center meeting where they were not 
allowed entry. Students vandalized the building and blocked the street until officials gave in. 
These students also rampaged through a dormitory where more vandalism took place. It is hard 

’ for me to judge the actions of these students because I do not know if I would have acted any 

As aC.R.L'S. student I sometimes forget that not every school is as racially “diverse” as 
this one. Some schools have racial tensions that run high and racial epithets scribbled on walls 
is an every day occurrence. Yes, violence can and sometimes does spawn from these incidents. 
Violence that can hurt someone or maybe even result in the loss of human life. So along with 
all my other worries associated with college, this also worries me. It shouldn’t have to, but 
unfortunately it does. 

DIANA AUBOURG ’93 


By Malika Jones '94 

On October 21st, a Cambridge Police officer was arrested for assault with intent to kill along 
with assault and battery for attacking his ex-girlfriend at her house. The officer charged with these 
crimes was held for $10,000 bail. He is also suspended from the force with pay, so you might as well 
say that our tax dollars are going to put a woman abuser back on the streets. 

Where do we go from here? I will tell you. When a man abuses a woman, he should automati- 
cally be given a minimum of one year imprisonment. He should also lose his job and made to take 
counseling to see if his disease is reversible. No matter who the person is or how much status he has, 
he should be given the same treatment. 

In this case it was a police officer, a repeat woman abuser, who had gotten off before. Tell me, 
what kind of justice is that? 

Let me ask you, the Black students. How can you trust a police officer who can not control his 
temper in his family environment but who is walking around the streets with a loaded “thirty-eight?” 

“And these are the Black men in blue we are suppose to trust and look up to;” 













ATTENTION 
STUDENTS: 








If you would like 
to submit material for 
JOIN THE BLACKWATCH, 
Chris Williams and Bruce Peters are 
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“The Real McCoy” 
Elijah McCoy 


1843-1929 
Mechanical Pioneer 


Do you ever wonder where the expression, “that’s the 
real McCoy,” came from? 

Elijah McCoy, born in Canada, was the son of 
runaway slaves. He was educated in Scotland and eventu- 
ally settled in Detroit. In 1972 he was granted a patent for 
an automatic oiling machine. This was a very important 
invention because, before this, workers had to constantly 
oil their machinery by hand. 

There are other devices you may have in your home 
that were also designed by McCoy. The ironing table 
(board) and the lawn sprinkler are two. 

So, the next time you are asked if something is the 
“teal McCoy,” you’ll know. 

DIANA AUBOURG ’93 


BLACKTRIVIA 
1. What was the name of the first black newspaper? 
2. Who wrote To Be Young, Gifted and Black (1968)? 
3. Who was the first black to win an elective office? 


4. What is the name of the first black mass/movement 
organized by Marcus Garvey? 


5. Who founded the Black Muslims in 1931? 


Commentary _ 
Not Without My “XxX” 


By Adrian Headly 

It seems to me that lately an epidemic donning of the 
clothing adomed with “X” has taken a grip on the school’s 
Black population. This massive charade only brings one 
thing to mind—that we are proud of our slain hero 
Malcolm X, and wish to do so by projecting his proverbial 
name in all kinds of expression available. But, are we 
really crediting a man that we feel need to be credited, or 
are we just once again suckered into the fashion society, 
catering to the money-making bigwigs at the top whose 
main goals need not be mentioned? 

We are pouring astronomical sums of money into 
these organizations, supplying the unquenchable thirst of 
these very capitalists that we (the ones who wear “X”) 
seek to destroy. 

The scenario of my loyalty suddenly might spring into 
question. Am I advocating the complete abandonment of 
Malcolm X? No. What I am advocating is that we, as a 
people, try to put our priorities in order. The money we 
spend on buying endless supplies of “X” clothing could be 
channeled, instead, into college applications or taking the 
SAT’s. Remember, four months of wearing a piece of 
clothing is nothing compared to four years of college. 

I am not the first one to ever outline in such pivotal 
fashion the need for us, as a people, to halt endless 
spending to conserve our funds, to reject the ones who are 
getting “fat” from our bones. Malcom X, himself, said, that 
economic power was one of the many steps towards 
complete freedom. 








An Achiever By Her Own Right 


By Arlizia Smith 


What is an achiever? An achiever, to me, is a person who works to his or her full potential at whatever he or 
she does. Carol Mosely Braun is an achiever because she didn’t let the fact that she is a woman stop her from 
running for office. Best of all, she was elected as the first black woman in the U.S. Senate. I consider Carol Braun 
to be a mentor for all women, not just black women. Carol Braun has shown the world that with hard work and 





determination, anything is possible. 


We women must look at her and acknowledge what she represents. She symbolizes the fact that women can 


survive in this male dominated world. 


Carol Mosely Braun is a beacon of hope. Hope leads to understanding and understanding is the key to equal 


rights and freedom for all. 


So, to all women out there, keep your eyes on that beacon and move forward to your goal. You, too, can be an 


achiever. 


On Black-On-Black Crime 


By Denise Williams 





Carol Mosely Brown 


U.S. Senator-Elect 













Carol Mosely Brown was recently elected U.S. 
Senator from Illinois. She is the first black Democratic 
senator and the first black woman senator in American 
history. Her career began in Chicago as an assistant U.S. 
Attomey and she won her first election as a State Repre- 
sentative in 1978. In 1983 she became Legislative Floor 
Leader in Springfield for Harold Washington, Chicago’s 


first black mayor. Mrs. Braun was elected in 1988 as 
Cook County Recorder of Deeds and she made political 
history by becoming the first black of either sex to win 
executive office in Cook County government. 





















Black-on-black crime is something that I’m strongly against. It gets me so upset to think about how hard and 
how long our ancestors had to fight just to get us where we are today. Now, to see us fighting each other, putting one 
another down, and calling ourselves, “nigger”, carrying on the name our slave masters gave us. Looks to me that all 
that fighting, marching, protesting... all of it is going to waste. 

The same people who always sit there and complain about how our people today are getting nowhere, tired of 
being called minorities, always being put down by other races are the main ones who are putting this upon us. Instead 
of complaining about where we are today, and what they did to us in the past, I think it’s now time to start looking at 
how far we’re going to get in the future and what we’re going to do to get us there. Fighting our own race really isn’t 
going to get us anywhere. So, now it’s time to let all this black-on-black crime come to an end. 


STUDENT 
OPINION 


Recently I asked several 
C.R.L.S. students of differ- 
ent races what they thought 
about black-on-black crime. 
This is what they thought: 


Question 1. How do you feel 


about black-on-black crime? 


“T think it’s sad when 
people of the same race 
cannot unite.” 





During the times of slavery, 
blacks always stuck together 


“It’s unconscious, voluntary 
genocide,” 


Question 2. Why do you think it 
happens? 


“T think it happens because 
people try to act hard with each 
other and think that they are all 
that.” 


{Alotofitdeals withrespect, 
if you feel that someone has 
violated your respect you will 
want to get back at that person. 
Sometimes getting back at that 
person leads to death or some- 
thing violent.” 


Question 3. When you hear 
about Black people shooting, 
stabbing or killing each other, 
how does it make you feel? — 


“T think it is sad that Black = 
people can’! live and 


“I don’t let myself get de- 
pressed about it any more be- 
cause it happens all the time.” 


Question 4. How do you see the 
future if this continues to hap- 
pen? 


“People are going to see the 
negative ways of Black people 
and never the positive. People 
will look at the Black race as a 
violent group of people.” 


“If black-on-black crime 
continues then people won't be 
able to trust Black people any- 
more.” 

“There would be no future.” 





mw 


aware of the statistics then 
there might be some change. 
But it goes beyond that. A 
spiritual revolution which 
would emulate the current 
consciousness of what Afri- 
cans think of themselves.” 


Conclusion. 

I agree with these people 
that African-Americans need 
to wake upand become aware 
of what is going on. They 
need to realize that if they 
don’t stop, there will not be a 
black race. In my opinion 
education is the only way this 
can happen. By becoming 
educated, African-Ameri- 
cans can become strong. We, 
as Black people, need to get | 
together and unite if we want 
to become something in this 
world. Pre) * a { 
NENA LEWIS _ 


wee te ae 
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Autobiography 


My Grandpa’s Cabin 
By Luis Da Costa 


It certainly wasn’t the most beautiful place in 
the world but I've never seen any place like that, 
from my childhood until today. 

It was a peaceful place where grandpa used to 
take a rest for his old bones and muscles. My 
brothers and my cousins used to play around, 
running up and down and having a great time. 

But for me it was not just a place to play, but 
it was also a place to relax the mind, to forget all 
the bad things, and to take the bad thoughis out of 
my mind, and it was also a place to dream. 

I used to sit by myself on top of a flat, rusty 
piece of stone, as if it was mine. That cabin was a 
very special and enchanting place because it was 
surrounded by fruit trees, and birds flying around: 
a place where, when I was by myself, I wouldn’t 
hear any human voice that could distract me and 
I could go far with my thoughts. I could only hear 
the voices of the trees which seemed to be com- 
municating with each other, and I would also hear 
the “voice” of the innocent birds flying around, 
making my mind go away and my days going 
faster. These beautiful moments would make 
anybody forget the “fake” worlds and get into the 
“real” one. Today, still, when I think about that 
cabin, great memories come up to my mind, and 
I ask myself, “Will the time come back, so I can 
have a chance to re-enjoy that enchanting and 
wonderful place?” 


















But you, you and the rest of this country, 
smile and laugh while my people are ignored 


I do not have anything to be thankful for 








lessons of a resurrection are 


leamed by those willing to become meek, 


and failure repeats for those 


INTERVIEW 


Matt Damon... 


From CRLS' Pilot School to the Movies 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Matt Damon plays the role of Charlie Dillon 
in School Ties, which came out earlier this fall. 
For those of you that haven’t seen the movie, it’s 
about a Jewish boy who gets accepted into an 
uppity private school— basically filled with pretty 
snobbish guys— and has to hide his heritage in 
order to be accepted. The boy, David Green, 
played by Brendan Fraser, becomes popular 
quickly because he is a great football player. Matt 


plays the bad guy, Charlie, who finds out that 


likes Harvard at lot, 
and he’s met a lot of 
great people there. 
Matt did find that 





‘As a freshman, in 


Cambridge, Matt says that going into the movie 
business, he was naive at first. Usually he feels he 
can trust people here, but he is not as quick to trust 
people in L.A. 

While at CRLS, Matt was in Pilot. During 
highschool he says acting tookup almostall ofhis 
time. A lot of the timehis life would be acting, and 
homework. Now, if Matt is filming, he has to drop 
his courses, and take time off. 

While talking to CRLS' Gerry Speca, I found 

out that in Matt’s freshman year at CRLS he got 


Thanksgivin SCS A Journey to Destiny David is Jewish and tells everyone. “It was aleading role in the Festival production. As many 

vig eS. by Rachelle Justilien Jean _ challenging, but fun, to play the bad guy,” Matt people know, this is not an easy thing to accom- 

Ido not thank the pale-faced man , : id. lish. One of the things that really. i sed 
who came and destroyed my people A child's yeaming, zealousness, and perseverance Sai ; ws plish. of the things tha y. impresses 

is nourished by a court of flames Matt is a second semester junior at Harvard. Gerry about Matt, right from the start, was his 

Instead I moum the loss of my people, Life's treacherous path causes He took a semester off while he was filming | determination and dedication in drama. “Matt 

my culmre, my dreams EIR agi one to fall asleep, School Ties. Matt impressed me then, and he 

when wn breaks, 


impresses me now,” said 


Gerry 


Matt says he owes ev- 
erything to Gerry. “Gerry 





who do not persevere. 
Her life: a gold passing through the furnace, 


drama, Matt was 










But you, you and the rest of this country, after goingtoCRLS, worked us hard, but was a 






















I pledge to devote my time to uplift African ancestry. 
People will know of MAGNIFICENT history. 






















Love. 


A word used so commonly, but its 


and also hurting yourself... 









befriend their students.” Trust needs to be a big 
part of their relationship. 


celebrate “Thanksgiving” while my people moum to be molded for the acceptance of oneself a school in which one of the hardest great teacher.” 
sions ee people are trying to ki kid: v One of the best pieces 
3 ‘ jowledge, perceived and understood deal with the wide l Vv of advice Matt gotat CRLS 
A Tribute to Dear Mama Africa eis da range of existing di- van ing % < was from Gerry. “Just do 
by La Meca S. aids her in the cycles of one’s life ; f the 99 ic." he said 
—m ae ae a5 as the world gazes through her mirror Nereuly, some S ever seen. RAL Ia het, 
maa, Whee persis! tA not comprehending her state of being; people he’s met have ‘That applies to ev- 
they stripped me of your extraordinary race, Senses of affliction, resentment, made him more - Gerry Speca | erything,” said Matt, 
— = i ——— ea f and anguish are portrayed in aware of racial prob- whose grades improved 
ae ; ea acy e = ae her silent cries, unseen tears, and lems existing in our after a discussion with 
Yes, I do see my brothers dealing drugs = pens ime — country. Gerry his sophmore year. 
They don’t understand that they're helping us die. ing herself fren As far as the recent violence in Cambridge, 37 IMPORTANT MINUTES 
Yes, I do see my sisters disrespecting their bodies. se ie Matt thinks it is horrible. He doesn’t remember One of Matt's best memories of acting was 
They don’t understand that they'retelling life good-bye. 1, the heart things being as bad when he was in CRLS. The | doing BravoCappuciohissophmoreyearatCRLS. 
- . Pa ae children sa and grow. confoundment to the mind violence has also affected Matt’s life personally. | Creating it, piecing it together, and putting it on 
“ aod all be IES as will decel. and extinction to the soul However, Matt feels that putting metal detectors | was an amazing experience. Having the play 
a realize the importance of their African traits. yet the young heart pursues into the school would be like saying it was no finally come together at Festival, made the 37 
We'll tafe thoes that Afiich in whew theis hetitage in spite of all difficulties longer a school at all. He feels that when you put | minutes that they put it on, 37 minutes Matt will 
dwells. Beene teeing et tony metal detectors into a school it’s making it into always remember. 
It might take time for them to really know. iio more of an airport than a school. “Today teachers Matt is still friends with a lot of people from 
Although our elders died for our vote, ie really need to play two roles,” said Matt. “They | CRLS, andhas very fondmemoriesofPilotSchool. 
I will use this right; I give you my oath. ve by Theresa Forde need to teach their students, and they need to | One of his best friends, Ben Affleck, went to 


CRLS, too, and was in SchoolTies! When asked 
Matt if, looking back, he could tell me one thing 














peers Fema Ete ‘fal 9G pen th Matt thought it was important to be a partof | that could be improved about CRLS, he was 
Oh mama don't cry, don’t be ashamed. it goes further than just saying words. School Ties because it had an important message | speechless. Good sign, I guess. 
I'll make you proud because Africa’s my birth given When you love a person init. There are too many movies being made that All of the actors and actresses in School Ties 
name. you love them from the heart, mean nothing, and Matt wants to be involved in were people Matt liked a lot. He is still friends 
Mama please believe me. I'll try to restore you love them for whatever way films that are promoting a better world. Whenhe | with many of them, and just recently visited a 
the adoration you have for me. You'll smile upon me pn tes oc wants to help a cause, Matt usually tries todo it | friend of his from the movie who lives inL.A. As 
caro mENe. bee aghae through his acting, because that’s whathe knows | faras future films go, Mattis auditioning for afew 
SP ARE A pages slog best. The enviroment and AIDS are two of the | different ones, and I’m sure we'll see him again 
— ised your blood, your fetuses, your strong you not only take, but you also give. most important things that he thinks need to be soon. We’ll also, hopefully, see him behind the 
- will - So the next time you say dealt with in our world today. scenes at CRLS. Last year Matt helped out with 
and I’Il use all wisdom in me which you have instilled. you love a person, 1ST TV COMMERCIAL the Pilot play, and plans to try and do so again this 
Mama look over your daughters and sons. think about what it is that you're saying Matt got his start in acting by doingaTJMax | year if he is in town. 
Out of a mother so extravagant came a people of one. because if you're not willing or ready commercial. When he got paid for doing the - 
_ for any of these things, then you commercial, he took the money, went to New 
better think about i some more... York, and hired an agent. Matt’s first big job was 
POETRY beeline yes oat ap acing he in a TV movie called, Rising Son. Coming from 
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A Guitarist Review 





“We're diverse and we got Odie” 


By Quetzal Mount 

What started as animated justice, in a time of 
depression between Noam Weinstein and me, has 
become a mission which has consumed my body 
and mind to a point where the excretion of this 
idea became biologically necessary. 


Noam Weinstein, leading guitaristin the CRLS 
Jazz Ensemble (you read correctly, the same who 
stands ascetically secluded as the monastic elite 
with Abbot Bob leading with surreal spiritual 
harmony. But Mr. Weinstein, however, plays the 
blues. I suppose that is all; nothing more essential 
in the description of this personal love. A guitarist 
who plays straight from the gut is something that 
is rare in the midst of a plague of power chords and 
soul-less scale patterns. Now, at the age of dis- 
covery, this young man holds every available 
asset needed to become a true Bluesman. A talent 
and belief which has lasted for a century in the 
souls of those who find comfort in the blood red 
Blues. 

This is Noam. He plays a black strat and there 
is no doubt in what his reply would be if asked 


who the man is. Very simply, he would say B.B. 





RUNE 





The second and last, by far, is Odie. This 
brooding style. On a blazing Les Paul dedicated to 
past love, he soars in a shade of sunburst. 

I, for one, who has lived in Cambridge all my 
life, has grown used to a foreboding diversity. 
Yet, [am still shocked at what this guitaristcan do. 
I will remember Odie for his thundering solos, 
frightfully accurate Hendrix renditions, hilarious 
signature licks, and his greatest talent, composi- 
tion. The type that mm you head so fast you 
receive sharp pains all through your spine and the 
only word that has even the slightest possibility of 
escape is “damn!” 

It is simply said that anybody who knows 
Odie at all musically will speak highly of his talent 
and ability. Odie is also in the Jazz Ensemble, the 
larger ensemble, whose musicians include a vio- 
list (weird instrument), a flutist, and aharpist. You 
might go as far as to say we are diverse. I would 
agree. We are not your generic jazz band. Some 
may say we are not good either. In sucha situation 
I would say, slowly with bounding confidence, 
“We're diverse and we got Odie.” 





Knowledge 


Rune: any obscure or mystical song, poem, verse, or saying; a mystery, sorcery. 
Although not all the articles that appear under this title may directly commit to 
its meaning, they will devote understanding to the obscure. 


by Quetzal Mount 





Through knowledge we gain the understanding of 
a science, art, or techniques. Simply said, knowledge 
is the forebearing to awareness, which is the soul of 
consciousness. With this in mind, why do so many 
take the art of learning lightly? 

Is it to reflect the horrors of Darwinism and give 
heart to s second-rate nation? I suppose one answer 
lies in the life of ease that so many of us were bom 
into. Luxury is well known for generating corruption 
and the tendency for making the willed lost in the 
treasures of habit and dream and the strong and 
competent dull in their proficiencies. 

They say freedom has a taste, one that is never 
known unless you had to fight for it. Freedom only 
becomes necessary if there is the possibility of one 
being a prisoner, otherwise, it simply becomes life. 
To have a life is all there is, nothing more, and when 
one is truly a prisoner of luxury, life becomes habit 
and easily made a burden on the consciousness, 
however appealing at first. 

The human operates out of complex superiority 
demands, self-affirming through ritual, insisting upon 
a rational need to leam, striving for self-imposed 
goals, never fully satisfied. Is exaltation of life 
through knowledge useless if satisfaction is never 
fully gained? No, for satisfaction is usually 
comparative. We have all experienced happiness if it 
is to be in love, or the extravagance in a sunset. 
Although in light of another world, whose colors are 
Ticher, and whose sun is the pride of all man and 
woman, we may no longer find happiness in the bulb 
of our sky, our knowledge enables acceptance asa _ 
key to happiness, true satisfaction. 

The teacher who does not leam from his students, 
does not teach. The student who snears at a teacher's 
true knowledge must find an altemnate passage, for 
knowledge is simply experience and the product of 
one’s discipline to learn. 

e?, “Tthink, therefore I am.” Therefore, I exist. I 









knowledge have greater awareness, and in theory with 
this equation, have a greater existence. 

Such can be translated as the being’s personal 
understanding of reality as presented in experience 
with respect to limiting conditions given by God or 
whomever. 

All of which gives knowledge in alluring 
incentive for the intellectual prospector who finds 
comfort in the success of existence. 

“When a wise man does not understand, he says, 
* do not understand.’ The fool and the uncultured are 
ashamed of their ignorance. They remain silent when 
a question could bring them wisdom.”—-sayings of 
the ABBODS. 


PERSONAL REFLECTION 
The Possibilities are Endless 


Birth and death, perception andillusion, dream 
and awakening. Do you understand? I suppose 
when we are born, it is one of our higher points in 
life, like a dream come true, but to die is nothing 
to be afraid of. 

When it is over—when we die, I mean—do 
not be afraid; embrace the darkness. Life is like a 
dream and death is our awakening. When we die, 
we have completed life, or in actuality, a test—a 
test to determine us. 

Death is but another stage to be played out. 
What follows? A divine kingdom that has the 
fragrance of adream tainted withimmortality.Or _ 
do we descend into a slumber where we find ' 
senchumy.. everlasting? = 

posible are endless. To uly be ble 














MOVIES 
- Ina Seattle newspaper there is yet another — 
approach. One author talks about the fact that 
although many people support what Malcolm 
X stood for, they don’t fully understand it 
The author feels that the movie showed every 
aspect of Malcolm X, and it spoke for itself. “I 
ami grateful for the powerful film directed by 
Spike Lee, which presentsthemanwhocalled _ 
himself Malcolm X in the fullrange ofcom- 
plexities that characterized his life.” says the 
author of the article. = = : 
A Maui daily paper "s only mention of the 
movie is the following sentence which ap- 
peared in the entertainment section: “At 3 
hours and 15 minutes, this film tests the pa- 
tience of Spike Lee’s most devoted fans.” 
Apparently, the movie was no blockbuster in 
Maui. : 
By looking atthe different coverage of the 
movie in different cities across the country, 
we see that although some liked the movie, ~ 
some did not. It is not my place to pass 
judgment on the personal opinions of others 
but I believe that it is important to see beyond 
the Hollywood aspect of the movie and to 
look at what this movie has done. The movie 
was extremely educational and yet entertain- 
ing. Whether the viewers wanted to learn or 
inspire people and make a dynamic movie, not, they were taught. The movie held the 
he only cared aboutraking itin?Idon’tthink _ audience captive while showing the life of an 
BO, historic figure. I think high school students 
In a daily Milwaukee newspaper, how- —_ know more facts about Malcolm X’s life than’ 
ever, the response is quite different. One — George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. 
article is filled with quotes like:“*Youtakea History teachers try desperately to get the 
look at the movie and you see the plightof the attention of their students to teach them dates 
inner city at that time... It still exists today, ad documents. Spike Lee taught a history 
more than ever.” At one theaterin Milwau- ~—_iesson while making the audience laugh, cry, 
kee, it is reported that the movie is showing —_get angry, and be inspired. Yes, three and 1/2 
at two of the four screens. An hour and ahalf —_ hours is a long time to be sitting in a movie theater, 
before the movie began, half of the 900 seats but it is an extremely short ume to do all of what 
were already sold. Spike Lee did. 


MALO x 


Be By! Emilie Bard : 
"With the opening of Spike Lee's film, 
MalcolmX, there was alot of publicity and a 
lot of people rushed to the movie theaters to 
see what the critics were raving about. In 
Cambridge a majority of the feedback was 
positive. Was this true for the whole nation? 
» Inone of the daily Oregon newspapers it 
was given 3 1/2 stars. There were two sepa- 
fate articles; one was a review of the movie 
and the other was a commentary. “Spike 
Lees powerful epic most certainly will be 
‘the benchmark by which the rest of his career 
is judged,” says Ted Mahar of the Oregonian 
staff. Mahar says that the movie was made - 
“about a black hero, made for black audi- 
- ences by ablack director.” Does he mean that 
"not everyone can benefit from this movie 
_ about a hero? I certainly hope not. He implies 
that this movie was made for “mass audi-. 
ences who have one color in common— 
green.” So Spike Lee didn’t really want to 




























Would you like to review a movie for the next 
| Register Forum? Submit your article to A211. 
In The Nutcracker Production 


Cristina DaSilva Expresses Herself 
Through the Art of Dance 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Most of us seem to spend our lives focusing on many different things that we love. But to love one 
thing so much that you are willing to spend most of your week, every week, doing it, means really 
loving it. Cristina DaSilvaloves to dance. She studies dance about ten hours a week, and that doesn’t 
always include practicing. She has been dancing for almost eleven years. Cristina “fell in love” with 
dancing when she was three years old, and for her, “dancing is the kind of thing that you do, but you 
don’t really know why you're doing it.” 

Cristina is 15 years old, and from Brazil. 
Dancing is one way she expresses herself. 
Besides dancing she likes to read, listen to 
music, and spend time with friends. In the 
future she plans to keep improving her danc- 
ing. She is aware that a dancer’s life is very 
hard. She worries about the few opportunities 
she will get for professional development as a 
dancer, especially in Brazil where art is not a 
high priority. 

This year Cristina will be an angel in the 
Boston Ballet production of The Nutcracker. 
She got to audition for the part because she is 
astudentin the Boston Ballet School. Most of 
the peogle that are dancing the part of angels 
with her are between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen. Cristina’s favorite thing about 
being in The Nutcracker is that it is a more 
professional experience where she can get a 
feel for what it’s like to be a classical balle- 








Graduate at Vassar 
In Student Drama 


POUGHKEEPSEE, NY -- Seacia Pavao of Cam- 
bridge portrayed Hillary in the Vassar College 
drama department production of Linda Her by 
Harry Kondoleon. The play was presented in 
October. Seaciais a graduate of Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin. She has also been cast in A Christmas 
Carol and Fefu and Her Friends. 

This year marks the 23rd anniversary of co- 
education at Vassar. Foundedin 1861 as awomen's 
college, Vassar is a residential, liberal arts college 
located in Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Terminus Near Cambridge 


Boston's Central Artery Project to Open in '96 


By John Liu 

This year, Boston started construction of the 
Central Artery/Tunnel after President Bush ap- 
proved the $151 billion highway bill. The bill 
secured more than enough money to complete the 
estimated $5 billion Boston project which will 
replace the elevated downtown section of Inter- 
state highway 93 with an eight to ten lane under- 
ground tunnel. It was proposed in 1972 by then 
Governor Francis W. Sargent before reports were 
done by the Boston Redevelopment Authority in 
1974 which studied the benefits of such an ex- 
pressway. The tunnels are estimated to be finished 
by 1996. 

One advantage of such construction is that it 
will overhaul the current mess of I-93 which is one 
of the ugliest sights when one thinks of Boston. 
The project will leave the surface strip (that will 
have been the former I-93 roadway) withroom for 
development of parks, shops, and much needed 
parking space. More so, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) approved it upon a study 
that showed a 20-30% reduction of carbon mon- 
oxide will occur if the project was built. 

Another observation of the present artery is 
how slow vehicles travel and how long it takes to 
cross this section of road. The four to six lane 
roadway was meant to handle only up to 25,000 
vehicles but the I-93 section presently carries 
200,000 cars and trucks. One can only deduce 
trouble by noticing the congestion. Hence, the 
tunnels would be wider with eight to ten lanes 
(two extras for exits) providing just enough room 
to carry 225,000 vehicles. The project is sure to 
stimulate business in Massachusetts. $256 mil- 
lion have already been awarded to local firms 
including $20.5 million to J. Cashman Company 
of Quincy for relocation of sewerage. Approxi- 
mately 3,600 people will be employed directly in 
the project and 7,000 more from related businesses. 
Boston Edison is leading the way to untangle the 
piles of utilities undemeath Boston to make way 














“Hence, the tunnels would be wider with eight to ten lanes 
(two extras for exits) providing just enough room to carry 


225,000 vehicles.” 


for the construction. This big fix will benefit 
Boston as it will build anew system of powerlines 
sorted by computer so problems, later on, like 
power cutoffs, could be found out by the computer 
as soon as possible. Otherwise, important data 
could be lost easily in this communication age we 
are heading into. 

There are at least two not so good things about 
this project. The Chinatown area had many times 











suggested problems with the project near its back 
yard. Also, the Scheme Z project near the 
CambridgeSide Galleria is an elevated portion 
providing an exit to the ground I-93 which will 
telease hefty amounts of carbon dioxide into East 
Cambridge. However, it is hoped that the good 
things which the Central Artery Tunnel will offer 
will cancel out the side effects. 








*RF-STUDENT-+INTERVIEW: 
SELECTED RESULTS COMPILED BY LUCIA MEDBIROS 


Why were you given your first name? After 
my grandmother, aunt, etc.; because my mom 
liked it; the name I always liked to be called. 


Where were you born? Cambridge, Boston, 
China, El Salvador, Kansas, Haiti 


Tell something about your birthplace. It is hot; 
it is nice except the war, it's beautiful; it's 
violent. 


What are your plans for ten years from now? 
Don't know; nurse; doctor; good career, 
mechanical engineer, car mechanic; music or 
films; veterinarian. 





Where is your best friend right now? (This 
school); Arlington; China; Walpole; Fitzgerald 
School; at work. 





What is the best place to “hang” during 
lunch? Cafeteria, Angelo's; library; Cambridge 
St; by the ice cream truck; outside. 


What kind of grades do you expect? 
A's;B';'C’s. 


What kind of grades do your parents expect? 
A's;B';'C's. 


What would your parent(s) say if you came 
home with a failure on your report card? Do 
better, yell at me; be mad; say a lot of stuff; get 
them back up; maybe next time; nothing good. 


Do you do your homework most of the time? 
(Most said yes.) 


Where is the most interesting place you have 
visited? Chuckie Cheese; Ponta Delgada; the 
house of the boy across the street; Washington, 
D.C. 


If you could meet anyone, who would it be? 
Ray Bourque; relatives (in old country); Paula 
Abdul; Luke Perry; Jason Priestly; Richard 
Dean. 





More detailed results in next issue. 














tion through a positive process. 





Mediation Workshops and Mr. Silva Praised 


I want to thank Mr. John Silva, Director of Safety and Security, for planning and conduct- 
| ing the series of Mediation Training Workshops for students and faculty. This program was 
very valuable to those of us who participated. It is a sincere effort to promote conflict resolu- 


I am very impressed with the quality of the activities Mr. Silva planned. Students and 
faculty were equally engaged in learning the mediation process and had a good time doing it. 





This process empowers students to solve their own conflicts through an orderly procedure with 
a trained mediator (student or teacher). It is wonderful to see students developing listening 
skills which promote mutual understanding. Mediation is an intelligent problem-solving 
process which builds a sense of trust, understanding and positive feelings. 


I sincerely hope more students and staff will have the opportunity to participate in this 
valuable training. And I hope this program for resolving conflicts will actually be put to wide 


use in all houses. 


Sincerely 








Meet Fundamental's Administrator 


Dr. LeGendre Loves Her Work 





By Kaydia Worrell 

Dr. Margaret LeGendre is the program ad- 
ministrator for the Fundamental School. She has 
been doing this for 13 years now. She loves to 
work with kids and helps them out with their 
problems, encouraging them to do their best. 


How long have you been working at 
C.R.L.S.? ; 
“Since 1980. This is my thirteenth year and I 
worked in Boston’s public schools for nine years 
before that.” : 3 


What is it about the Fundamental School 
that makes you enjoy working there? 


“T love working with kids. It’s fun and chal- 


lenging. If it weren't for teenagers, I wouldn’t be 


here.” 
‘here? - 


" “[plan to work here as long as they keep me. 
I love the Fundamental School and I am very 








eters Unie Se eh 


comfortable as long as I do a good job.” 


Did you always want to do this kind of 
work? 


“Tt was like a family thing. I took after my mother 
who was a teacher.” 


Whatis it about the job that motivates you? 


“It’s rewarding! That makes it worthwhile. I 
love to see the kids grow physically and mentally. 
It’s really fascinating to watch a child grow from 
youth to an adult.” 


If you could do anything to make the Fun- 
damental School better, what would it be? 


“T always try to make things better and try to 
find new things to do. We are now trying a big 
brother or sister program for freshmen.” 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HIGHLIGHT 
ACRLS PERSONALITY 


IN THE NEXT RF? 
Come by A211 





» SCHOLARSHIP 
_ MONEY 


: "Tis the season for seniors to 
_ think about applying for 
_ scholarships to college. Read 


_ the DID YOU KNOW and the 
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Homelessness Studied by RSTA 
In Language Arts Course 


DONATE NEW 
OR USED GLOVES 
to help the 
HOMELESS 


Donation boxes are located in each ouse office. 





Become 
a 
Peer Tutor 


Help tutor another 
CRLS student!! 


Come to A209 and sign up!! 


Tutoring Center 
See Jay Wilson 








WRITE ABOUT 
OUR SPORTS 
TEAMS 














. for the 
Come to room A211} 


HELP THE 
HOMELESS 


Help the homeless with a bad 
situation 

Help the homeless with a bad 
violation 

People in dumpsters and 
cardboard boxes 

make the homeless prisoners; 
poverty's hostages. 


Some homeless people sleep 
under a bridge 

pushing shopping carts and 
lookin’ for a place to live. 


Everyone ought to have a 
chance to dance. 


Down at Pine Street Inn 

they can get some help. 

They can get somé food 

and a place to sleep. 

Over 1500 beds and as many meals 
It may not sound like much 

but it is a big deal. 


No smoking, no gambling, 
no weapons, no drugs 
This is a place for people, 
not thugs. 

The homeless need us 
show some brotherly love. 


(This rap was written by the Language Arts class in 
Ms. Deb Stewart's room R114: Luis Moura, Corey 
Wyzard, Elvis Purnell, Nate Payoute, Jose Negron, 
Claude Jean-Pierre, Maritza Rivera, and Vladimi: 
Charles.) 





- NEXT ISSUE 







_ House A Student 
Recognition Ceremonies — 






i. More on — ise ta Hf 
Somalia relief efforts 
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What's In Store 
for Boston SportsTeams? 


With four teams in the Boston area, the 
Celtics and Bruins are probably the best two. 

The Bruins who have won 18 games and 
lost only seven, are really looking good as a 
strong playoff contender. Adam Oates, who 
is fourth in the league in scoring, has given 
the Bruins a big help. Not only he, but all of 
the other players have contributed and 
all of them have worked together for 
those 18 wins. 

The Celtics started their season 
kind of sloppily but now they are 
picking it up. In my opinion they have 
shown us that they don’t need Larry 
Bird to go somewhere. Eddie Pinkney just 
got injured at the beginning of the season. 
This is a big loss for the Celts. Dee Brown as 
a starter has come up pretty well. Their 
Captain, Reggie Lewis, who also started the 
year slowly, is now averaging 21.2 points. 








Do you think it’s even worth talking 
about the Patriots? Well, I will. The Pats, 
with one of their worst seasons ever, have 
tried to win in every kind of way, but I guess 
that in football you only win if your team 
comes together and plays well enough to 
win. The Patriots have not done that. With 
probable starting quarterback, Scott Zolac, 
let’s see what we can do in the last few 
games. 

The Red Sox, who are in the off-season 
right now, have said good-bye to Wade 
Boggs. They have acquired players from the 
National League—two outfielders and a 
pitcher who was 10-4, 2.05 ERA, last season. 
Like the manager, Butch Hobson says, “All 
that we wantis to get young players.” (Andre 


. Dawson is 38!) 


Closer to home, Mr. Lance Dottin, who 
is a gym teacher at CRLS, played football at 
the University of Michigan and 
played in last year’s Rose Bowl. 

He graduated from CRLS in 
1988 and is really proud to be 
in this school as a teacher. We 
are all happy that he can be here. 

Congratulations to senior track sensa- 
tion, Jesse Cody, who ran in the San Diego 
national track meet last week. 

P.S.—We need sports writers. Please 
join the Register Forum for the next issue 
after the New Year. 








Steel Curtain’ 


In case you didn't know, its the one 
that offers one of the best values in higher 
education* A 15 to 1 student to teacher ratio. 
And a Professor of the Year medalist. 

It also the alma mater of James FE Will, 
president of a steel company called ARMCO, 
Inc. And the summer home of the Pittsburgh 


Steelers. 


Of course, we have lots of other secrets 


to share with you. So please call _ 


412-537-4540 to schedule a visit. 
_ Or write “Secrets,” Saint Vincent | 


College, Latrot 


and receive 
a 


4 
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YOUR Wiarch them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 


S PY\VYIN es special project funds, or student 


club funds at the School Bank. 


INNIS MSI Students perform all banking 


transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 


wie =(ee)E and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 


B ANK opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for 

AI students, faculty, and school 
department personnel only. 


CRLS Accounts opened at the School 


Bank can also be serviced at any 
of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank’s four locations: 


292 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 

1310 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 


One Canal Park 
Cambridge 


285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 


Stop By 
The School Bank Today! 


*Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 
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| CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 
Edward R. Sarasin, Principal 


459 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
(617) 349-6630 


soon you will have to decide your course of studies for next 
year: More S° than ever: the choices You make will nave an impact 
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aemands its citi ens and workers: s the mission of the nigh 


school to eaucate its students S° that they are Literate, competent } 
and informed citizens who have the skills which will enable them to } 


Wwe recommend that all students take 2 full schedule that | 

qncludes the core required subjects: language arts, mathematics, } 

science, social studies and physical eaucation- We also encourage H 

u to aiversify your curriculum, and to explore the range of H 

possibility and opportunity that exists jn both academic and ' 
eas: 


labs, art studios, music, theater ana dance facilities: These 
’ resources can help students daiscover and daeveloPp talents that make @ 
aifference in life- 





URSE CATA 


while the academic and vocational courses will play 4 major 


a ° 
participate jin the many extracurricular activities offered and to 


t 
i 
t 
, 
t 
t 
Hy 
H 
, 
enjoy positive relationships and friendships with 4 uniquely diverse 
student pody and staff. 
\ 


Best wishes for 4 nappy and successful school year! 


sincerely, 





. 


gaward R- sarasin 7 
principal q es 
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olicy and Students 
and Instruction 


MISSION OF THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE & LATIN SCHOOL 


1. The primary commitment of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School is the 3. The development of such a learning community entails 


preparation of students to be literate, competent, educated, skilled, informed 

citizens — appreciative of the arts, capable of critical thinking and problem- 

solving, and able to function effectively within a complex, interdependent and 

pluralistic world. b. an analysis of our current administrative and curricular structures to inform 
a rethinking of our school, particularly as these structures relate to the 

culture of the classroom, the function of the teacher and the 

form of the teaching, and the interrelationship of all educational 


programming; and 
c.a curriculum that engages students through its social and ethical relevance 


and nurtures intelligence of every kind (e.g. verbal, logical, mathematical, 
aesthetic, kinesthetic, introspective, social). 


a.a continual striving for innovative responses to changing situations; 


2. We propose to create a learning community for staff and student 
a. that is safe, caring, consistent, fair, flexible, open and democratic; 


b. that meets the needs of students, parents, staff and society through 
educational programs small enough to promote individual fulfillment, 
yet broad enough to encompass the complex interdependency of the 
world community; 

4. The school recognizes and affirms its intimate, integral relationship with its 

c. that attempts, in its philosophy, structures, and interpersonal community. Close collaboration between the school and the community is vital to 
relationships, to mirror an ideal world: peaceful, equitable, just and the school’s survival and success as an institution. 
free; and 

d. that achieves educational excellence in an environment which promotes 


mutual respect, fosters human dignity, and, in particular, recognizes, 
respects, and celebrates racial and cultural differences. 





Schools Within a School 


Cambridge Rindge and Latin School was formed when the Rindge Technical School merged with the Cambridge High and Latin 
School in 1977. The roots of C.R.L.S. date back to 1643 when the "Faire Grammar Schoole" was established alongside Harvard College 
"for the training up of young scholars" who by historical account included. English and Native American young men. Now, as the one 
public high school in Cambridge, a city of about 90,000, C.R.L.S. serves approximately 2100 students from over 64 nations of origin. Its 
diversity of race, culture, academic ability and socioeconomic class is prized by this high school renowned for its achievement in the 


areas of academics, fine and dramatic arts, and athletics. ; 


Over the years, C.R.LS. has developed a tradition of establishing programs of choice which (1) create smaller communities within 
the larger school, and (2) attempt to cater to the individual needs of our students. There are six such programs to which students can 


belong. 





e The FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL, which began as an e The LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, founded in 1990, places 


i established in 1888, offers courses which merge the off-campus self-contained program in 1976, empha- an emphasis on the teaching and learning of leadership 
: mechanical arts with academic and fine arts. sizés a traditional curriculum in an atmosphere of skills, a working knowledge of effective decision making : 
discipline and respect. and the utilization of collective mediation in conflict ; 
resolution. A course in Community Service, created and 


constantly being re-developed by the teaching staff, is 


ie The RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS, 


ie The PILOT SCHOOL, one of the country’s first 


: "school-within-a-school" alternatives, was founded in ¢ HOUSE A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganization _ greatly encouraged for all students in the program. A 9th : 
: 1969 and maintains its emphasis on cross-grade curricu- _ of C.R.L.S., supports its commitment to academic + grade Core program offers students the opportunity to: 
? lum electives, advising program and community- achievement through a curricular emphasis on the learn in small group settings experiencing a truly : 


i building activities. development of study skills. collaborative effort by the instructors involved. 
° The ACADEMY, established in 1989, emphasizes 

collaborative learning though team-teaching, 

hetergeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 





In addition to these six programs of choice, C.R.L.S. also offers programs to students needing particular kinds of 
support. The Bilingual Program teaches English and a full component of courses to about 200 students in their native 
languages: Chinese, French-Haitian, Portuguese, and Spanish. C.R.L.S. also runs two model drop-out prevention 
programs: Enterprise Co-op and the Adolescent Parenting Program. 


It is a priority at C.R.L.S. to have all students enrolled in programs they have selected as their first or second 
choices. It is an equal priority at C.R.L.S. to have the population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the 
demographics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. Programs of choice may differ in theme, 
emphasis, and management. However, they provide equal opportunity for students: 

¢ Students in all pro s pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential 

courses in visual a performing arts, technical arts, business, media, and technology. 

Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the programs in which they 

areenrolled. . Reh seninie 

° Students in all programs have access to Curricular electives throughout the school, and to 
(the 


special services and resources such soa seat Aaaek ome u of Pupil Services), 
Career Resource Center, Cambridge 1 Volunteers, theWriting Center, the Mac Lab, 








ADVANCED 


The Mathematic Department offers a wide choice of Algebra 1 - Honors (M060) 
courses in mathematics and computer science for students Bie 
of different abilities and interests. Although only two years Geometry - Honors (M066) 


; of mathematics is required for graduation, many students 
take three or four years. The study of mathematics is 
important as a tool for effective citizenship, as a tool for 
functioning in a technological world, asa system in its own 
right, or as a fulfillment of college entrance requirements. 


Algebra 2 - Honors (M666) 





This chart of course offerings shows some desirable 
sequences of courses for students of particular abilities, 


interests, and backgrounds. Although considerable flex- Information Systems (M071) 
ibility is possible, parents and students should consider one BASIC Pro ing (M972 
of the suggested sequential patterns. It is possible to switch 6 ng ( ; 
from one sequence to another at many points. Pascal Programming (M925) 


All ninth and tenth grade students are required to be 
enrolled in a mathematics course, exclusive of computer 
science courses. Credits in Computer Science do not count 
towards the 2 year math graduation requirement. 





M103 General Math 

This course, geared to the student needing strengthening of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, is designed to review the basic skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of whole numbers. Estimation, measurement, graphs, probability, and 
statistics will also be covered. Once these skills are developed, the student will apply 
taxes, retailing, investment and other topics. The particular strength of this course is its 
stress on basic skills and its application to the student’s needs at home, in school, and in 
the community. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year, Basic, 

Prerequisite: General Math I or equivalent 


M701 Pre-Algebra 

This course is designed for students who are not ready for algebra, but who plan to take 

algebra the following year. Students will review fundamental math skills and learn the 

concepts and skills they need to succeed in first year algebra. Topics include variables, 
formulas, ratio, percent, equations, integers, graphing, statistics and simple probability. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Basic 


This is a basic algebra course which includes a spiral development of algebraic topics 
including the structure of algebra, the solution of equations, the patterns of reasoning 
and the techniques of problem solving. The pace of this course is moderate. The course 
is not as rigorous as M031. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


, M015 Algebra I - Basic 















M031 Algebra I - Standard 

This course includes all the objectives of a regular algebra course. Each topicisthor- 
oughly covered. The course includes addition and multiplication of real numbers, work 
with polynomials, special products and factoring, functions, relations, graphs, quadratic 
equations and inequalities. The pace of this course is moderate to fairly rapid. This 
course is more ri than M025. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


‘M060 Algebra I - Honors 

This rigorous course includes all the objectives of the regular algebra course but at an 
accelerated rate. Other topics covered include an in-depth study of systems of linear 

_ equations and inequalities, powers, roots, radicals and proportions. This course, 

_ designed for students with motivation and ability of high quality, progresses at a rapid 


its: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced 


Pre-Calculus (M865) or Advanced Math (M467) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Introduction to Computers and 


Advanced Placement Computer Science (M868) 






ADVANCED 
Geometry - Honors (M066) 






Algebra 2 - Honors (M666) 






Pre-Calculus (M865) 






AP Math: Calculus (M465) or Advanced Math (M467) 








COMPUTER SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Computer Science Independent Study (M470) 






Hypercard Programming (M964) 







Programming in C (M966) 





M911 Geometry - Basic 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of Geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 
similarity, areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numerical 
applications are stressed throughout the course in a manipulative manner. The pace of 
this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M055. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M055 Geometry - Standard 

A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, logic, parallelism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, similar solids, 
deductive proofs, constructions, computational skills, and numerical applications are 
stressed throughout the course. The pace of this course is moderate to fairly rapid. This 
course is more rigorous than M931. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M066 Geometry - Honors 

An enriched and accelerated course including a rigorous study of practical geometric 
relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, similarity and trignometric 
ratios. Area, volume, similar solids, deductive proofs, construction, loci, computational 
skills, and numerical applications are stressed. Coordinate geometry and some non- 
Euclidian geometry are also included. This course is designed for students with 
motivation and ability of high quality. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M811 Algebra II - Basic 

This course reviews, applies and extends the basic skills learned in Algebra I. Some of 
the topics discussed are the real number system, rational expressions, inequalities, 
quadratics, polynomials, graphing, and practical applications of the above. The pace of 
this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M965. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Basic 

Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 







a or 
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An in-depth and rigorous study of intermediate algebra for advanced Fosdes acd 

- covered are: the number system; equalities and inequalities; polynomials and rational 
algebraic expressions; sequences and series; radicals, irrational numbers and complex 
numbers; quadratic equations and conic sections; polynomial, exponential and 
logartihmic functions; trigonometric functions; determinants, probability, permutations, 
and combinations. This course is designed for students with motivation and ability of 
high quality. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 16, Periods: 8, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 


M820 Trigonometry - Basic 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading to 
an introductory analysis of other important mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic sections, 
inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; triangle 
trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. The first 
semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. The pace of this 
course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M859. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II 


M859 Trigonometry - Standard 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading to 
an introductory analysis of other important mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic sections; 
inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; triangle 
trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. This course 
is an excellent preparation for future study in science and/or mathematics. The first 
semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II 


M865 Pre-Calculus 

Pre-Calculus is a rigorous course for the motivated and high ability student. The topics 
studied are linear relations and functions, trigonometry (functions, graphs, inverses and 
applications), sequences and series, polar coordinates and complex numbers, exponen- 
tial and logarithmic functions. The course will also extend analytic geometry to include 
differentiation and integration, limits, tangents, velocity, acceleration and application of 
these topics. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 16, Periods: 8, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Algebra II with Departmental Approval 


Computer Science 


M071 Introduction to Computers and Information Systems 

The goal of this course is to take the mystery out of computers. Students will be 
instructed in the basics of computer programming and will be helped to appreciate the 
computer's capabilities. Topics covered include: data processing functions, computer 
hardware and software, historical development, and the uses and effects of computers 
on society. Software packages and programming in both Karel and BASIC are intro- 
duced. The hardware used will be the DEC-system (time-sharing) and the Macintosh 
(microcomputer). 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


M927 BASIC Programming 

This course in computer language and programming techniques continues instruction 
in the BASIC language leading into advanced topics of arrays, subroutines and files. 
Students will design, code, test, debug, and fully document programs in BASIC and 
TRUE BASIC using both the Dec-System and Apple Macintosh computer. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


M925 Pascal Programming 

The Pascal programming language is the primary focus of this course. Students will — 
become skilled at using this language, both in a time-sharing environment, and a micro- 
computer environment. Pro ing structure and style will be strongly emphasized. 
There will be a detailed study of program design and data structures. Students will ~ 
learn to incorporate “library” routines written by the class into their programs. tgcieoe 
will be ample opportunity to use the extensive graphics capability of the Macintosh ~ 
computer. This Sapeanagetecr Rin are 2 Placement Computer Science 
(M868). ’ 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, As 
Prerequisite: BASIC Programming ae 


Science: Ind no 
ange, ce ea eed 


M465 ‘Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus 


This course is designed for the able and ambitious student who is ready for college level 
study in mathematics. A rigorous course of study is planned and requires that students 
have a thorough knowledge of college preparatory mathematics including algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and elementary functions. The pace of this 
course is rapid and it is expected that all students will take the Advanced Placement 
Exam: Calculus AB at the end of the course. Additional topics will be provided for those 
students who qualify for the Advanced Placement Exam: Calculus BC. 

Credits: 16, Periods: 8, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite; Pre-Calculus or Departmental Approval 


M467 Advanced Mathematics 

This course provides an alternative to advanced placement mathematics for motivated 
and high ability students. The course curriculum focuses on answering the question, 
“Just what is math used for?”. Contemporary issues and problems such as elections, 
scheduling, and economics are investigated in a way that conveys the power of modern 
mathematics. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Pre-Calculus 


MCBA/MCBB Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders in SAT prep for over 50 years, offers 
you a semester course, 5 days each week, to help you attain your best SAT score. 
Kaplan Test Prep is an intensive program for serious students. Students will review 
substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking 
techniques and strategies. This program includes personalized computer analyses and 
an extensive support structure, including audio and video tapes and practice tests 
galore. It also includes discussion of the college application and admissions process. In 
order to participate in the SAT course the student must have successfully completed 
Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. Juniors register for MCBB. 
Seniors must have completed the above plus one year of Language Arts electives. 


Seniors register for MCBA. One section will meet at 7:30 A.M. (Juniors register for 


MCBY. Seniors register forMCBX.) 
Students must take both the English and Math sections. Credits: 2.5 (non-English/non-Math) 


each, Periods: 5, Semester I -12; Semester II - 11 


M868 Advanced Placement Computer Science 

This course is designed to prepare students for both A and the AB advanced placement 
computer science exams in May. The pace of the course is quick and knowledge of basic 
concepts in PASCAL is assumed. We will be programming in PASCAL on Macintosh 
computers. Above and beyond the features of PASCAL topics will include: strategies 
for writing large programs (how to break a task into manageable chunks), choosing/ 
designing the best data structure or algorithm for a task (knowing when to use an array 
vs. a linked list, recursion vs. iteration), graphics (Quick Draw routines as well as 
general graphic algorithms), etc. These concepts are very important to the budding 
software engineer who plans to learn similar languages like C. Programming projects 
will have a real-world context (recognizing regions in satellite data, fast ways to find 
words in a large text file) and will often require up to 2 1/2 hours of coding in addition 
to class time. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Pascal Programming 


M964 Hypercard® Programming 

Hypercard® allows many non-programmers to create powerful tools on the Macin- 
tosh® Common screen items, like buttons and graphics, can be easily manipulated. 
Underneath the surface of Hypercard® is a unique authoring environment and a full- 
blown programming language. This course will set out to illustrate the features of 
Hypercard® from browsing to language. The bulk of the course will involve learning 
the concepts behind Hypercard@'s "object oriented" structure: types of objects, how they 
pass messages to each other; and the features of the scripting language: what a handler 
is, how variables are treated, the message window, etc. Projects will include creating 
simple animations, "front ends" for the Macintosh® screen, stacks that teach something 
or tell a story to children, controlling external devices, and more. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: BASIC Programming, working knowledge of the Macintosh® (text editing, - 
windows, menus...), or Departmental approval. 








The science courses offered at C.R.L.S. are designed to produce an organized sequence of 


experiences that will help students develop the ability to understand and to appreciate the physical 
world in this technological age. Included in these experiences are: 1) the ability todistinguish between 
scientific evidence and personal opinion by inquiry and questioning; 2) the ability to recognize the 
role of observation and experimentation in the development of scientific theories; 3) the skillto gather 

through laboratory, field trips, and library work; 4) to understand, in some depth, the 


information 
unifying concepts of life and physical sciences. 


The department provides a wide variety of science courses in the areas of biological and physical 
sciences. The chart of course offerings shows courses offered in the sciences. Any science teacher or 
@ guidance counselor will help you select the proper course sequence according to your past 
experience in science, interest and future plans. In all science courses an original research project is 
encouraged. The department sponsors a Science Fair in March, in which students are asked to 
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$170 Scientific Principles 


Scientific Principles is offered as a multi-levelled course which provides an introduction 
to the basic principles of Mechanical Physics, Physical Science and Chemistry. Teacher 
collaboration and an experimental approach make for a unique educational opportunity 
especially designed to give 9th grade students a strong start in high school level science. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


$882 Climatology 

Climatology is designed to give students an understanding of meterology, atmospheric 
science, and the reasons behind climatological changes around the world. Students will 
learn how the sun-earth alignment causes the seasons and can contribute to long term 
climatic changes. Students will become familiar with the tools, charts, graphs and terms 
used in conjunction with the study of climate. Topics which will be discussed include: 
global warming, desert encroachment in Northern Africa, rain forest depletion, and 
rising sea levels. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester (repeated Fall and Spring), Multi- 
leveled, Prerequisite: Juniors and Seniors who have one year of science 


$901 General Biology 

This course teaches an appreciation for life and the living things that surround and 
affect us in our everyday activites. It introduces the basic unit of life, the cell, and its 
components and applies this information to a comparative survey of the life processes 
in the 5 kingdoms of living things: bacteria and viruses, protists, fungi, plants, and 
animals. Also presented is an overview of human body systems including the hows and 
whys of what causes our bodies to function. Emphasis is placed on human genetics, 
inheritance, and DNA, the heriditary material. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


$920 Biology 

Biology is an intermediate course in which basic concepts that govern the living world 
are investigated and applied in laboratory work, microscopy, and dissecting. Included 
in the year long study is cell structure, cell division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, 
evolution, basic ecology, and an in-depth study of the five kingdoms of living things. 
Focus is upon awareness and appreciation for life forms from the cell to more complex 
organisms and the similarities among all living things. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


S565 Intensive Biology 

Intensive Biology is an accelerated introductory course which provides students with 
an understanding of the fundamental concepts of the cell, genetics, evolution, ecology, 
plants, animals, and human systems. Laboratory investigations and dissection are 
important aspects of this course. Students will be expected to form hypotheses, do 
experiments, collect data and draw conclusions. Critical thinking skills are emphasized. 
Freshmen who have a keen interest and a proven attitude in science are encouraged to 
enroll. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Previous academic excellence in science 


S948 Genetic Basis of Disease 

The goal of this one semester course is to introduce students to current knowledge 
about causes of genetic disease through techniques in molecular biology. Students will 
analyze aspects of genetic diseases from their molecular bases, symptoms and inherit- 










technology 
power of these biological tools. Students will be involved in cutting edge eo 
Activities and i 





$840 Human Anatomy/Physiology 

This is a comprehensive lab based course in human anatomy and physiology. It is 
recommended for those students with a strong interest in human biology. It will focus 
on the interaction of human systems, with a strong emphasis placed on molecular 
biology, behavior and ethics. The course will include histology, dissection, skeletal 
reconstruction, and an exposure to surgical technique. Field trips and out of class 
projects will be emphasized. One experimental project /paper will be required each 
semester. 

Credits: 1, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry recommended 


$859/H859 Psychobiology 

Are criminals born or made? Is there an alcoholism gene? Does schizophrenia run in 
families? In Psychobiology, you will not learn the absolute answers to these questions, 
but through an integrated approach to the study of behavior, you will learn how to 
think more critically about these issues. Topics include: creativity, intelligence, cogni- 
tion, neurobiology, ethology, sociobiology, mind-body issues, personality theory, and 
psychopathology. Tests will require students to polish their skills in the art of writing a 
short essay. Credit can be obtained in science or social studies. . 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year,Advanced, Prerequisite: Biology 


$465 Advanced Placement Biology 

A.P. Biology is a college level course that builds on the knowledge obtained in Biology 
and extends into molecular, organismal and evolutionary biology. This course prepares 
students for the A.P. Exam given in May by the College Entrance Board. A score of 3,4, 
or 5 is accepted by cooperating colleges who grant college credit. 

Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Biology & Chemistry. It is recommended that a student will have demonstrated 
academic excellence in biology and chesmitry 


$810 Ecology and Environmental Science 

The first third of this course focuses on ecological principles that will act as a frame- 
work for the course. The second third of this course explores environmental resources, 
how they are being used and misused, and how resource misuse affects ecosystems and 
our future. During the last third of the course students will demonstrate their knowl- 
edge of ecology and the environment by developing alternatives to some specific 
environmental problems. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Either Biology, Chemistry or Scientific Principles course 


$867 Biotechnology 

Journals, newspapers and television are all filled with information on the burgeoning 
field of biotechnology, which is rapidly changing the landscape of all sciences. Through 
studies in organic chemistry, biochemistry and molecular biology, students will become 
engaged in a laboratory based course allowing them to become acquainted with this 
rapidly developing field. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: One full year 

Advanced, Prerequisite: Chemistry and Biology 


S848 Processes in Environmental Science 
Can I really make a difference in the realm of ecology? Why has the family water bill 
increased so much in the last few years? Should we really be that concerned about the 
ozone layer? Questions like the ones above will be investigated in this new course, 
which utilizes a collaborative, integrative approach. Topics include fundamentals of 
ecology, hydrology, mineral and fuel use and abuse, hazardous wastes, and environ- 

. Students will learn about issues from different 
perspectives, allowing them to understand the underlying political implications 
responsible for policy decisions. Case studies will be used piheneves spe ieabie-4 
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Main campus students will receive technical credit for: 
1. Kayaks—Design and Construction TSKA (5 credits) 
. Science for Health Careers TSME (5 credits). 











Students will receive 5 acience credits and 5 technical credits for: 





NEW COURSES 
$882 Climatology $821 Principles of Design & Introduction to Mechanics 
$820 fe wets & Meterology S948 Genetic Basis of Disease 


$820 Astronomy & Meterology 

The purpose of Astronomy is to acquaint the student with the fundamental processes of 
the solar system and universe. Each student will produce scale models of planet orbits 
using the same methods used by scientists who made some of the original discoveries. 
After learning how to make and operate a telescope, students will experience the thrill 
of observing the sky at night and seeing for themselves how new discoveries are made. 
By the end of the course, most students will have a better understanding of where 
human beings fit into the universe. Meterology covers the tools and techniques of 
weather forecasting. Students will learn how to gather their own data as well as how to 
gain access to data from the various weather services. With the necessary data in hand, 
we will produce our own forecasts in class. By the end of the course, students should 
understand how the professional meterologists make their predictions and when to 
trust or not to trust the weather report. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Fall Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Previous course in science 


$821 Principles of Design & Introduction to Mechanics 

Have you ever wanted to build a toy car? A car that is motor driven and you control 
with a joystick? Wouldn't you love to enter your vehicle in a contest and beat out your 
fellow students in a thrilling race? Principles of Design is a third term course intended 
to introduce you to the concepts of designing and building structures and machines. 
The principles of friction, force, and torque will be studied, particularly in the way they 
affect small moving objects. Each student will build a machine in class and compete in 
the school's design contest, an annual televised event in which students vie head to 
head to see which entry can best perform this year's challenge. 

How far will a football go when kicked at 30 miles per hour? What is the best way to 
Kick the football? What is a safe speed when driving on a winding road during a 
snowstorm? Shouldn't you know how to make predictions like these? Introduction to 
Mechanics is a fourth term course which consists primarily of student exercises and lab 
experiments. Through frequent class activities, students will discayer the principles that 
govern how bodies move under the influence of many forces. Students will maintain a 
journal of the course's accomplishments. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Spring Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Previous course in science 


$560 Introductory Physical Science 

I.P.S. is an intensive laboratory course based on the idea that the student's ability to 
understand the discoveries of others rests on his/her having real experiences in experi- 
mental science. Students will formulate and test hypotheses, collect and analyze data by 
mathematical methods, and keep a laboratory notebook. Topics include conservation of 
matter, solubility, radioactivity and the atomic model of matter. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: 8th grade math average of 80 or above 


$830 Physics 

Modern approaches in teaching basic concepts in physics are utilized. The course is 
divided into six units: mechanics, matter and energy, wave motion, electricity, magne- 
tism, and electronics. Emphasis is always placed on scientific principles, but no attempt 
is made to completely separate science from technology. This class is a broad overview 
of many different physics concepts. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Basic/Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 








$835 Project Physics 

This course introduces the student to all the major concepts of physics through scientific 
inquiry, with an oes on the historical development of physical panei 
inclu : Bohs portend ae 
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PHYSICS __ INTERDISCIPLINARY SCIENCE 





Scientific Principles $170 
' Grade 9, Mtuli-levelled 


Physics $830 Genetic Basis of Disease $948 
Grade 11/12, Basic, Intermediate “Grade 10,11,12, Intermediate (One semester) 


ject Physics S835° “Ecology and Environmental Science $810 
Grade 11/12, Intermediate Grade 11/12, Basic 
Advanced Physics 5865 Processes in Environmental Science S848 
Grade 11/12, Advanced Grades 11/12, Intermediate 
“AP Physics S866 ‘Climato! 
Grade 11/12, Advanced ‘Grades 1 eae {One semester) 
“Astronomy/Meterology S820 


Grade 11/12, Intermediate (One semester} 


Principles of Design & Intr to Mechanics $821 
Grade? 11/12, Intermediate (One semester) 


Psychobiology S859/H859 
Grades 11/12, Advanced 


Biotechnology S867 
Grades 11/12, Advanced 


$865 Advanced Physics 
Advanced Physics is an intensive laboratory course in which applications to the real 


!. world are explored through experimentation and class discussion. Students will learn to 


interpret experimental data and communicate their conclusions through written lab 
reports. Topics such as Mechanics, Energy and Momentum, Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Light are covered in depth. Students will be well prepared to take a physics Achieve- 
ment Test at the end of the year. To accommodate more extensive laboratories, course 
meets seven periods per week. 

Credit: 14, Periods: 7, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra II and concurrent Pre-calculus course 


S866 A.P. Physics 

The course is designed as a second year physics course to prepare students for the 
Advanced Placement Physics C Exam (calculus based). Students are expected to have 
completed, or be taking concurrently, a course in calculus. The ideal mathematics 
course is M465, Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus. 

Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Previous course in Physics and concurrent Calculus course 


$801 General Chemistry 

General Chemistry covers all the basic concepts of a first year survey course including 
elements, compounds, mixtures, solutions, and acid-base theory. Mathematics is 
minimized for students with less math background. The pace is moderate with experi- 
ments done at appropriate times. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Basic, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$822 Chemistry 

Students will deal with the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are 
developed from observations and data. Demonstrations, laboratory experiements and 
problem-solving techniques are used. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$828 Chemistry in the Community 

This is a chemistry course designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the context 
of social issues such as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and atmo- 
spheric pollution. A laboratory component is part of the course. This chemistry course 
is not intended for college science majors. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S660 Intensive Chemistry 

Intensive Chemistry is an accelerated course designed for motivated students. It is lab- 
oratory-oriented and covers atomic structure, periodic trends, equations, stoichiometry, 
gas laws, acid-base theory, solutions, elements, and compounds and their interaction. 
Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$460 Advanced Placement Chemistry 
Advanced Placement Chemistry is a course designed to cover a survey of topics of 
general chemistry as in a freshman course at the university level. The stress will be on 
inorganic chemistry, atomic structure, bonding, reactions, periodicity and equilibrium. 
Opportunity will be provided to take an examination for college credit. Students _ 
applying should have done well in regular high school chemistry and be prepared to do 
university level work. 
Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Completion of Chem Study (S660) with a B average or better, a ees 
Chemistry (S822) with on A anerage, Sieimash 96 citectiraeyt ersolieenrmt ax Phair 
bie aca pate and Aimee ae 














The goals and objectives of the Cambridge Rindge & Latin School English program are to develop skills in reading, writing, 
thinking, listening, and speaking and to equip students with those skills to prepare them for whatever choices they will makes in their 
lives. 




















The English Department offers a variety of courses to meet the demands of the distinctive and diverse student body at Cambridge 
R&L. Students should select courses that correspond with their academic abilities and that challenge them to work toward increasing 
their competence in the English language arts. 

All students are required to take and pass eight semesters of English during their four years at C.R.L.S. The curricula for freshmen 
and sophomores are designed to reinforce and build upon the basic skills of grammar, composition and reading. These courses can 
also provide remedial assistance in those skills as needed. Therefore, a passing grade is required in the freshman and sophomore core 
curriculum before students may take electives. Students will also be introduced to more sophisticated literary types, concepts, and 
terms that will enable them to approach and complete their last two years with confidence and enthusiasm. 

In the Junior/Senior years, students should select courses that provide a balance of instruction in writing, literature or grammar 
and usage. 

Successful completion of this four-year program will produce competence and confidence in the use of the English language, 
acquaintance with a variety of literary works and the ability to evaluate oneself and one’s environment critically and logically. 
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Language Arts Nine: World Literature Levels I, II, III, Multi- 
levelled (Semester A and B) 

The Language Arts Nine program concentrates on communica- 
tion skills: learning to think clearly and logically, and to speak 
and write correctly and effectively: To attain these skills, all 
students will write regularly and frequently, will review basic 
elements of grammar, and will study sentence structure, word 
usage organization, and spelling. The program also stresses the 
continued development of reading skills and reading apprecia- . 
tion. The readings will focus on world literature, including 
poetry, folk tales, novels, and plays. In addition, the Drama 
Department will provide an introduction to the theatre and 
provide special units within the regular Language Arts Nine 
classes at all levels. Literature selection, discussion, and writing 
topics may relate to work being studied in the ninth grade social 
studies curriculum. Basic literary terminology and concepts will 
be introduced. 

The Language Arts Nine program is designed to provide 
students with the opportunity to develop and practice the skills 
they will need during their remaining high school years. 

The student will take the Language Arts Nine program for a full 
THE TRIUMPHANT NATIONAL BESTSELLER year (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded for the 


Be WINNER OF THE NATIONAL - 
j %Y BOOK CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD FOR FICTION successful completion of each semester. 
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Language Arts Ten: Levels I, II, III, Multi-levelled 
(Semesters A and B) 

The Language Arts Ten program stresses composition and 
mechanics (grammar, vocabulary, punctuation). In literature, the 
student will be introduced to areas which will be selected for 
intensive study in the 11th and 12th grades. These areas will 
include units in media literacy (TV, radio, journalism, film, 
advertising); non-fiction (autobiography, biography, essays, 
articles, topical readings); highlights of ethnic and multi-cultural 
literature and women’s literature. The literature of the United 
States, current and past, will be emphasized. 

All Language Arts courses will require regular writing and 
reading in and out of class. Students are encouraged to consult 
their English teachers for guidance in the selection of a course of 
study that is challenging and that corresponds with their aca- 
demic ability. Successful completion of the core Language Arts 
program (four semesters or two years) will prepare the student 
for intensively-focused courses in the upper grades. 


The Language Arts Ten program is designed to follow Language 
L | IWs oo Arts Nine. The student will take Language Arts Ten for a full year 
: (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded for success- 
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rag ~~ Language Arts (English) Electives Grades 11 & 12 





Semester A (September-January) Semester B alle SE a 
i E870 Autobiography E870 Autobiography 
With the advice and support of parents, English E897 Writing on Computers E897 Writing on Computers 
teachers, and guidance counselors, students in the 11th ECBA Kaplan SAT Prep (Gr.12) ECBB_ Kaplan SAT Prep (Gr. 11) 
and 12th grades will make a selection from a group of (Must be taken with MCBA) (Must be taken with MCBB) 
intensively focused courses. These courses are organized 
around themes, units, and topics. An integrated ap- Ad i 
proach to English language is utilized and, therefore, all E860 Advanced Language Study E861 Ancient Literature and Mythology 
courses include both literature and language skills. All E862 Advanced Placement English E862. Advanced Placement English 
courses emphasize the writing process and students are E863 Film As Literature E863 Film As Literature 
expected to write frequently in each course. Student E864 Great Authors E864 — Great Authors 
journals are kept in each elective regardless of the E865 Readings in English Literature - Part I E866 Readings in English Literatuyre - Part II 
literary emphasis. Since, however, the emphasis in each E868 Advanced Writing Seminar E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
course may vary according to its content, 11th and 12th F 
 scakiords Fneouraged to balanes their courses Of study E840 Writing About Literature F840 Writing About Literature 
y selecting one course (one semester) that stresses E841 Semiotics I E842 ~ Semiotics II 
language or writing skills and one course (one semester) E843 _—_ Literature of Groups in Conflict E844 — Composition 
that emphasizes literature. E844 Composition E845 Science Fiction 
E846 Shakespeare E848 Survey of American Literature II 
E847 Survey of American Literature I E849 20th Century Literature 
E850 Women in Literature E850 Women in Literature 
NEW COURSE E890 Radio Broadcast Journalism p022 Public Communication: The Gift of Gab 
E870 Autobiography D950 ~—Ss Playwriting (*see also E870, E897 and ECBB) 
(*see also E870, E897 and ECBA) 
Suggested Drama Courses for English Credit: F > 
D950 Play Writing (Semester A) Basic and Intermediate a5 
pee E844 Composition E844 Composition 
DOtg, Speech Communication imine sien E818 Basic Language Study ut E818 Basic Language Study 
E819 Adolescents in Literature : E819 Adolescents in Literature 
E820 Popular Literature E821 Selected Short Fiction 
E823 Shakespeare Without Tears E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 
E824 Communication in Media E824 Communication and Media 
E825 Literary Hero E825 Literary Hero 
ECBX Morning SAT Class - Gr. 12 (7:30) ECBY Morning SAT Class - Gr. 11 (7:30) 
(Must be taken with aiceN (Must be taken with MCBY) 
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E818 Basic Language Study 

This course is designed for students who need to improve their basic skills inVocabu- 
lary, grammar, and composition. Writing assignments will be frequent. Grammar 
usage, punctuation, spelling, vocabulary and sentence structure are taught as elements 
of good composition. Materials are covered relatively slowly with considerable atten- 
tion given to the development of basic skill acquisition. In addition, reading assign- 
ments will be integrated throughout the course. The course will also present necessary 
study skills for achieving all kinds of assignments and basic test taking experiences. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E819 Adolescents in Literature 

The focus of this course is on young people’s lives and the often difficult passage from 
adolescence to adulthood. Works studied may include novels, plays, biographies and 
poetry including The Catcher in the Rye, I Never Promised You A Rose Garden, The Chosen, 
The Chocolate War, The Pigman, West Side Story .In addition to the readings, class 
activities may include journal writing and creation of oral histories through which 
students can come to grips with their own adolescence and can become aware of 
problems that are common to many young people as they mature. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E820 Popular Literature 

Popular literature affects and is affected by the events and social developments of a 
particular time span. Students will read and discuss great mystery writers and their 
works as well as how the best sellers of the past and present century reflect the prevail- 
ing attitudes, customs, and fads of various generations. Some authors to be read include 
Mark Twain, Judith Guest, Agatha Christie, and John Steinbeck. Students will read a 
minimum of five to eight works. Writing assignments include character studies, critical 
analysis, individual reports and research projects. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E821 Selected Short Fiction 

This course presents a study of the style and form of short fiction. Emphasis will be 
placed on short stories, novellas, one-act and short plays and on poetry. The student 
should gain insight into form, characterization, plot, setting, and theme as reflected in 
each type of literature. Also, some emphasis is placed on the necessary reading skills to 
appreciate each literary form. The skills of literary analysis are employed in the exami- 
nation of each form. ‘ 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester: Basic and Intermediate 


E822 The Mystery as Fiction 

This coursewill examine mystery fiction in popular literature from the early writers of 
the genre to present day authors of suspense, horror, and detection. There will be 
teadings from short stories, novellas, and novels. Selected videos will be shown for 
comparison to works read. pe eomeus and discussion will ae reading skills 
and literary forms. 

Credit: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic , Prevequisite: a natural (or 
unnatural) appetite for murder and mayhem. Limited enrollment (15) - 


E825 The Literary Hero 

Through the study of literature, students will examine the charactertistics of heroes and 
heroines as presented in mythology and the literature of the Bible . Selected examples 
will show why these characters serve as models for later literary figures. Materials may 
include The Legends of King Arthur , When The Legends Die, A Day in the Life of Ioan 
Denisovich and One Flew Over The Cuckoo's Nest ,as wellasselected short stories, 
poems and non-fiction. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


E824 Communications and Mass Media 

This course presents a study of techniques and themes basic to the mass media (radio, 
television, film and print journalism). There will be frequent short readings including 
scripts of TV and radio presentations, media criticism and newspaper and magazine 
articles. Special attention will be given to the role of advertising in the media. Writing 
assignments will require careful, technical and detailed analyses of mass media 
presentations. Some library research also may be required. 

Credits: 5, periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic and Intermediate 


_. E840 Writing About Literature 


This course will allow students to read the various genres that make up literature in a 
critical manner and to analyze these writings. It will begin with good reading habits, 
critical thinking, personally responding to the literary piece and finally move towards 
producing a written theme. Composition skills, use of the Writing Center, peer editing 
and finally personnal editing will be required elements of the writing process. Students 
will be encouraged to explore examples of “literature” and to effectiverly respond to 
them. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate & Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Successful completion of writing course 


E841 Semiotics I E842 Semiotics II 

Semiotics is the study of signs and-systems of communication. A sign is anything used 
to convey meaning - a word, a picture, a gesture. Through a series of readings, experi- 
ments in perception and language games, and investigation of contrasting systems of 
communication - animal and human, instinctual and cultural, foreign and domestic - 
students will explore the range of knowledge and behavior that underlies man’s 
capacity to speak. The aim of this inquiry is to gain a better understanding of the 
dimension that makes us human. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate & Advanced 


E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 

This course is designed to provide the student with a broader perspective of Riesican 
literature through the study of a number of works by minority writers. Through 
reading and discussion of a wide variety of fiction and non-fiction, the student will be 
provided with a better understanding of minority group problems and conflicts as 


expressed in their writings. Pe as well as active classroom discussion fretmporant 


to this course. 
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E844 Composition 

This course in composition emphasizes the reinforce- 
ment of basic writing skills (spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, paragraph development, and organization) 
and focuses on writing as a process. The various prose 
forms will be studied: exposition, argument, description, 
and narration. There will be daily short writing 
assignments as well as longer assignments, from two to 
five pages, every other week. Student work will be 
judged on the individual progress of each student 
through the stages of the writing process. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: 
Semester,Basic and Intermediate, 

Intermediate and Advanced 


E845 Science Fiction 

This course will examine science fiction as a form of 
literature. Emphasis will be placed on the development 
of the genre from the earliest classics of such writers as 
Jules Verne and H.G.Wells to the modern literary works 
of such writers as Mary Shelley, Isaac Asimov, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Ray Bradbury and Rod Serling. The course 
concentrates on examining the methods, purposes and 
types of different science fiction. Active participation in 
class discussion, writing an original science fiction story, 
and completing the outside reading of at least one 
science fiction novel may be required. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Intermediate and Advanced 


E846 Shakespeare 

Students will read in class and discuss in depth a 
minimum of four plays each semester chosen by the 
class from among the comedies and tragedies (perhaps 1 
history). Examinations will be open-book and will 
require in-depth knowledge of the text of the play and 
its ideas. Two short-essay papers will also be written. 
Some of the topics covered in the plays include ambi- 
tion, love, prejudice and heroism. Students may not 
understand the language at first, but they willina 
minimum of four weeks. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Intermediate and Advanced 


E847 Survey of American Literature I 

This course will present samples of the works of impor- 
tant American authors in a chronological order. It 
includes works by authors of different races, sexes, 
origins, and regional backgrounds. Readings will include 
short stories, poetry, drama and essays. While the course 
begins with significant 20th century writers, it also 
includes the period from the discovery of the new world 
to the era of westward expansion. The knowledge and 
appreciation of our literary heritage will help students 
understand the country that is ours by birth or adoption. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semster, 
Intermediate and Advanced 


E848 Survey of American Literature II 

This course may be a continuation of American Litera- 
ture I or it may be taken as a single course. It surveys 
American contributions to literature from the romantic 
era to contemporary times. Significant authors will be 
studied in-depth as both in-class and outside reading. 
Daily assignments include written activities, analysis 
and discussion of short fiction, poetry, drama, essays 
and novels. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Advanced and Intermediate 


E849 20th Century Literature 

This course is designed to give students a chance to 
explore world literature through some of the major 
writers. Emphasis will be placed on reading for under- 
standing, enjoyment and the development of analytical 
skills and on discovering significant ideas that appear 
throughout the world. There will be writing 
assignments based on the reading. Authors to be covered 
may include Walker, Olsen, Swenson, Faulkner, Conrad, 
Camus, Hesse, Sartre, Kafka, Kazantzakis, Solzhenitsyn, 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Advanced and Intermediate 
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E850 Women in Literature 

This course offers readings by and about women in 
American and British literature from earlier centuries to 
the present. To achieve a balanced view students will 
examine both positive and less-than-positive portrayals 
of women in both classic and modern literature. Read- 
ings will include works by Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Austen, Eliot, Woolf, Hansberry, Angelou, Bambara and 
Giovanni. The number and range of readings will be 
limited only by practical considerations of time and the 
availability of the books. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Advanced & Intermediate 


E860 Advanced Language Study 

This course is for students who are college oriented and 
desire intensive study of language skills. The course 
helps students become more proficient in standard 
English, particularly as measured by standardized tests. 
The content of the course allows students to gain practice 
in reading comprehension, word analogies, usage and 
vocabulary building. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English 
coordinator. 


E861 Ancient Literature and Mythology 

This course offers students the opportunity to read, 
discuss, and write about a broad sampling of the great 
works of ancient literature including works by Homer, 
Sophocles and Aeschyles. In addition, some background 
in mythology, legends and folklore from around the 
world will be included to explore the roots and influ- 
ences of our literary tradition. Modern works which uses 
ancient themes may also be assigned. Compositions, 
both creative and expository, will be assigned regularly. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English 
coordinator. 


E862 Advanced Placement English 

This course is designed for juniors and seniors as an 
advanced placement collegiate level offering for those 
students willing and able to sustain an English course of 
this rigorous character. The aim of the course is to refine 
the writing skills and appreciation of literature of its 


students. The means used for the achievement of this 
aim are biweekly essays of 400 to 600 words and 
intensive consideration of the aesthetics of the four 
literary genres: drama, prose fiction, prose nonfiction 
and poetry through close analysis of selected examples 
of these types of literature; e.g. Macbeth , 27 Contempo- 
rary Essays, Antigone, Everyman, The Glass Menagerie, 

Far From the Madding Crowd, The Rape of the Lock, The 
Deserted Village, Invisible Man, She Stoops to Conquer, 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Pygmalion, _ etc.In 
addition weekly rhetoric exercises calculated to hone the 
writing skills of the students will be assigned. 

Credits: 5 & 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: 2 
Semesters A&B, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 
English courses or approval of instructor and English 
coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced 
Placement Achievement Test. 


E863 Film As Literature (Hollywood Comes to CRLS) 
The thrust of this course is to view films based on 
literature and analyze the transition with a specific focus 
on the relative effectiveness of each medium to convey 
storyline, theme and symbolic references. The course 
would include some films of books already read as well 
as watching and reading some in sequence and simulta- 
neously. There will be several papers including written 
reviews of all films and a final paper analyzing a specific 
work in both mediums. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, 
Intermediate and Advanced 


E864 Great Authors (Authors You Should Have Read 
Before Graduation) 

The focus of this course will be on representative 
literature by some of the world's great authors... women 
and men, American and international... whose literature 
continues to provoke and shape our teaching. We will 
research the life and times of each author, and then 
through selected readings examine literary styles and 
recurring themes. We will choose among writers such as: 
Dickens, Angelou, Shakespeare, Solzhenitsyn, Steinbeck, 
Cisneros, Tolstoy, Lagerloff, Baldwin, Woolf, O'Neill, 


Wright and Sartre. Students must be prepared to do 


expected to make at least one formal presentation to the 


class, and participate in discussions. 


Credits: 5, i asi ere Semester, 
Advanced, 


_ Intermediate and 










in English Literature: Part I 
iis course offers selections in the poetry, drama, fiction and nonfiction of major 
"English writers from the Beowulf poet to John Milton. Students will read, analyze, 
discuss, and write about the important works of writers including Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Donne. The reading will be challenging but accessible. The 
composition work, consisting of biweekly essays suggested by and/or related to the 
reading, will be approached through a study of Warriner’s Complete Course or 

some comparable text, along with fundamental grammar review and vocabulary study 
where necessary from Warriner’s and the Manter Hall English Review Exercises 

series. Outside reading for each literary periods will be required. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses or approval of instructor 
and English coordinator 


E866 Readings in English Literature: Part II 

This course follows the same general guidlines and has similar course requirements as 
Part I; however, the literature covered will begin with late 17th century British authors 
such as Dryden, Swift, and Fielding and will continue through the Romantic period 
with poets like Keats and Wordsworth and the Victorian era with Dickens, Tennyson, 
and Browning up to and including 20th century works by authors such as Shaw, Yeats, 
Eliot, Joyce and Woolf. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses or approval of instructor 
and English coordinator 


E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 

Students in the Advanced Writing Seminar will write weekly or biweekly papers for 
peer review and revision. Each student will be expected to participate in an ongoing 
writing project, such as tutoring in the Writing Center, writing for the school newspa- 
per, or working on the C.R.L.S. Literary Review. The Advanced Seminar replaces 
Writing II in the Language Arts offerings. It covers many of the topics and activities of 
Writing II: personal, reflective, and critical essays, topic selection, beginnings, transi- 
tions, evidence, conclusions, and research paper techniques. Grammar and mechanics 
will be addressed as necessary, in the context of class papers. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Above average writing ability (grade of 80 or above) or the approval of instructor 
and English coordinator 


E870 Autobiography 

In this course students read and discuss autobiographical writing by professional and 
students writers. Simoultaneously, students write about themselves and their lives. 
Students must be willing to share their writing with others in the class and to respond 
to each other's work to sharpen their critical skills. The writing process is stressed and 


students will regularly write several drafts of a paper. This course will be team-taught — 


by teachers from the Language Arts and Bilingual-ESL Departments. 


E890 Radio Broadcast Journalism I 

This course offers training in the basic skills of radio broadcasting. Students will receive 
technical instruction in basic radio production techniques including: systems of news 
gathering and writing, advertising, broadcast management, use of broadcast equip- 
ment, and production of programs for broadcast. Radio listening exercises, short 
internships at local radio stations, research papers, and field trips are the types of 
instructional activities used in the course. The course requires reading, writing and 
hands-on experience with all aspects of radio broadcast journalistic techniques to be 
studied. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate & Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Approval of Instructor &Coordinator 












SPECIAL PROJECTS 

In collaboration with the Rindge School of Technical Arts, the Lan- 
guage Arts Departmet participates in two special projects in Integrated 
Studies: the Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program, and the 
Cambridge-Polaroid Technical Internship Program. Participants in 
these programs earn full credit in English and social studies. See 
program descriptions under Rindge School of Technical Arts on page 
ten. 








E891 Radio’ Broadcast Journalism II 


This course will offer training in the more advanced techniques of radio broadcasting 
such as: interviewing, investigative reporting, formulation of talk shows, and the 
development of various radio formats will be explored and aired. Research papers, 
short internships at local radio stations, guest lecturers, and field trips will be used in 
this course. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate & Advanced, 
Prerequisite: E890 Radio Broadcast Journalism I or instructor's approval 


E897 Writing on Computers 

This course is designed for students who are interested in writing or who have taken a 
course(s) in writing. Students who have not had success in writing activities are also 
invited to enroll. Students with all ability levels will find new and exciting ways to 
approach writing tasks and to improve their ability to write well and fluently. Basic 
typing skills are required and access to a computer is useful but not essential. Computer 
time beyond the class period will be made available to students enrolled in the class. 
This course requires appropriate reading and daily writing assignments, and a willing- 
ness to do independent work in the computer lab to gain ease with the process of 
writing and with the computer as a writing tool. The course is available in both semes- 
ters (A&B) and may be available as a second semester for students enrolled in the Word 
Processing course (B899) in the Business Department. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Basic, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Passing grade in Typing I or equivalent 


E898/E899 Independent Study English 

This course is designed for the average or above-average student who is highly moti- 
vated and who wishes to do extensive work to develop more understanding and 
appreciation of some aspect of English language arts. The specific content of this course 
will be decided at the beginning of the semester by the teacher, student and coordinator 
of English following departmental guidelines. The course will require extensive 
reading, frequent papers, and possibly a major project. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Teacher recommendation, Coordinator approval and proven academic scholarship 


ECBA/ECBB Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders in SAT prep for over 50 years, offers 
you a semester course, 5 days each week, to help you attain your best SAT score. 
Kaplan Test Prep is an intensive program for serious students. Students will review 
substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking 
techniques and strategies. This program includes personalized computer analyses and 
an extensive support structure, including audio and video tapes and practice tests 
galore. It also includes discussion of the college application and admissions process. In 
order to participate in the SAT course the student must have successfully completed 
Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. Juniors register for ECBB. 
Seniors must have completed the above plus one year of Language Arts electives. 
Seniors register for ECBA. One section will meet at 7:30 A.M. (Juniors register for 


ECBY. Seniors register forECBX.) 
Students must take both the English and Math sections. Credits: 2.5 (non-English/non-Math) 


each, Periods: 5, Semester I -12; Semester II - 11 
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The following one-semester courses, offered by the Department of Dramatic Arts, offer 
English elective credit for juniors and seniors. 


D950 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original 
plays. We will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other 
sources such as current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvi- 
sation and newspaper stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic 
structure, characterization, creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as the 
basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring the 
principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT required. Each student 
will complete a one-act play by the end of the semester and, if time and circumstance 
permit, will present a production of student works in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS 
AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D022 Public Communication: The Gift of Gab 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable 
with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or 
later — in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for 
successful relationship building. The student will learn how to organize, develop 
and write a speech, how to use language convincingly, how to present oneself in a 
poised, confident manner and how to speak effectively without benefit of prior 
preparation. Attention will be paid to developing the student's confidence and the 
strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas of study will include public 
speaking, persuasion, argumentation, radioand TV broadcasting, oral interpretation, 
conversation and interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE 
THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. ; 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All Length: Semester B, Intermediate i 
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One of the most important academic studies in the roster of C.R.L.S. courses is foreign 
language. The study of another language gives an inside view of another culture, way of 
thinking, set of values, and lifestyle; it is the most natural vehicle for acquiring a multicultural 
outlook; it enhances English vocabulary and knowledge of language structure and usage. It is 
indispensable for the college-bound, and an invaluable embellishment to the educational 
background of the non-college bound. 

C.R.L.S. offers study in seven languages: Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian, and German. You will select whatever language best suits your needs. The Russian 
program is relatively new, but should be given very serious consideration because of the great 
power status of Russia. Every language offered has its own unique contribution to make to your 
knowledge and development. 

Foreign language courses are for 10 credits, unless listed otherwise. Independent study may 
be offered at some advanced levels — always by special arrangement. 


GENERAL LISTING 


FRENCH 

L026 French I 
L922 French II 
L960 French III 
L867 French IV 
L869 French V 
L923 French for 


Homespeakers - 


GERMAN 

L038 German I 
L942 German II 
L944 German III 


ITALIAN 
L009 Italian I 
L938 Italian II 
L940 Italian III 
L941 Italian IV 


LATIN 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
Course numbers issued as independent 
study is organized in September. 


German Courses 


The German program offers a beginning course and a follow-up individualized program for 
levels II, III, and IV. Text: “Deutsch Aktuell” 


L038 German I 

This course will introduce you to the basics of German language and culture. You will 

learn to converse in simple situations and to understand, read, and write simple 
“German. There will be a maximum of student participation not merely in oral and 

written drills, but also in activity-related exercises and games. Stress will also be placed 

on the customs and cultures of the peoples of German-speaking countries. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
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French Courses 


The CRLS French program is offered at five levels. A new basic French text covers French I- 
III. This lively, up-to-date series is "Le Francais Vivant". This series is complemented by a wealth 
of supporting materials: tapes, workbooks, and videos. Upper level courses combine readings from 
a variety of sources: classic novels, periodicals, cinema, plays, etc. An integral part of the upper 
level courses is exposure to the music, customs, art, and literature of French-speaking countries, 
as well as emphasis on writing and composition.. 


L026 French I 

You will be introduced to French through culture and grammar; by sharing the day to 
day experiences of typical French students you will become familiar with language as a 
tool for communication. How many countries other than France or Canada can you 
name where French is spoken? In this course, you will learn about French spoken in 
many countries. You will be introduced to the basic sounds and patterns of the lan- 
guage. You will work with short dialogues, many visuals, cassette tapes, workbooks and 
games. There will be films and field trips. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: No previous study of French 


L922 French II 

- This course is the continuation of studies in the series, Le Francais Vivant. You will 
perfect and refine your oral and written French, and develop and expand your vocabu- 
lary and grammatical skills. Cultural activities, films, and field trips will be featured. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite: French I study in text, Nos Amis and/or French in grades 7&8 


1960 French IIT 

You will continue to improve your conversation skills arate to use idiomatic language 
popular with French teenagers. New vocabulary will be learned through the text Le 
Francais Vivant and selected readings. You will begin developing a writing style through 
preparing short essays based on both specific grammatical structures and outside 
readings. The language lab will be used; field trips and foreign travel are planned. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of French II or approval of teacher 
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L034 Latin I 
L924 Latin II 
L926 Latin III 
L928 Latin IV 
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SPANISH 

L020 Spanish I 

L920 Spanish II 

L921 Spanish II 
Enrichment 

L863 Spanish III 

L865 Spanish IV 

L871 Spanish V 

L003 Spanish 
Homespeakers I 

L903 Spanish 
Homespeakers II 


PORTUGUESE 

L005 Portuguese I 

L930 Portuguese II 

L932 Portuguese III 

L007 Portuguese 
Homespeakers I 

L936 Portuguese 


Homespeakers II 


RUSSIAN 

L050 Russian I 
L980 Russian II 
L982 Russian III 
L984 Russian IV 


L942 German II 

You will continue to reinforce your skills in reading, writing, listening and speaking 
German. Continued stress will be placed on German culture and civilization, so timely 
in the light of German reunification and the new European renaissance. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
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L867 and L869 French IV and V 

These courses are designed to refine and deepen your command of French structure and 
will prepare you for the French Achievement Test. In addition, you will read short 
stories, cultural articles, and various genres of French literature. You will write substan- 
tial compositions about French life, based on your readings and the-films you have seen. 
Daily classwork will require oral discussion of readings or free conversation. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of a) French III for French IV, and b) French IV for French 
V, or equivalent 


FRENCH FOR HOMESPEAKERS 


L923 French for Homespeakers 

This course is for students who speak French at home; it will be semi- 

individualized and designed to improve reading, writing, and speaking in French, based 
on the students’ needs. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: French spoken at home. 














Cer the last several years; the most popuilar foreign language studied at C-RLS. has been 


‘Spanish. New approaches have been introduced in some classes — involving the use of video — 
to make the program increasingly attractive, especially for the non-college bound student. 
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The curriculum is beamed toward instruction in the four basic skills of language: speaking, 
listening, reading, writing. 

Generally speaking, at lower levels, concentration is heavier on the speaking and listening 
skills, and at the more advanced levels, greater effort is concentrated on the skills of reading and 
writing. 


L020 Spanish I 

This course is the introduction and base for future study of Spanish. You will begin to 
build elementary skills in reading, writing, and speaking the Spanish of Latin America, 
and gaining basic insights into Hispanic culture. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


L920 Spanish II 

Following up Spanish I, we continue developing and reinforcing our basic Spanish 
language skills in this second level course, and we broaden our understanding of 
Spanish and Latin American culture. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Spanish I or Spanish at grades 7&8 


L921 Spanish II Enrichment 

A special "more" version of Spanish II will be offered for those students who like to be 
challenged. More homework, more exercises, more speaking, more reading, more 
writing, and more culture. If you like to work hard, sign up for this one. 

Same credits and requirements as Spanish II plus a strong desire to work. 


L863 Spanish III 

At this level you have acquired considerable skill in the basics, and are ready to practice 
and function at a relatively advanced pace. You have arrived at the point where the 
early drudgery of learning new grammar and vocabulary has given way to the enjoy- 
ment of being able to exercise a limited command over the language. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Spanish II 

L865 Spanish IV L871 Spanish V 

At these levels you will tackle sophisticated conversation and composition related to 
life-situations, Hispanic culture, and Hispanic literature. Featured will be selections 
from important authors, research projects, trips, reports, and lively discussions in 
Spanish to stimulate thinking and knowledge, as well as to put into practice your 
acquired Spanish language skills. 

In Spanish V, there will be occasional joining with Spanish bilingual classes to work and 
collaborate with Spanish speakers on cultural and linguistic projects. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite IV: Spanish III, Spanish Homespeakers II (or recommendation) or equivalent, 
Prerequisite V: Spanish IV or equivalent 


Portuguese Courses 


Two types of Portuguese instruction are offered: Portuguese as a Foreign Language and 
Portuguese for Homespeakers. - 


PORTUGUESE FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 
These consist of Portuguese I and II; Portuguese III will consist of students from level II of 
both Homespeakers and Foreign Language courses. 


L005 Portuguese I 

This course is for non-Portuguese speaking students and will teach Portuguese as a 

vom Language concentrating on the intial stages of learning the basic language 
skills, speaking, reading, writing, and listening, in Portuguese. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


1930 Portuguese II 

The direct follow up to Portuguese I above; the course will continue to develop the 
basic Portuguese foreign language skills. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 


Prerequisite: Portuguese I or equivalent 
L932 Portuguese III ‘. dite Sade oc A tem 2th aes pd 
* This course will combine P II students and Portuguese II Homespeakers 


students into an advanced level program designed to expand and embellish the basic 
skills already acquired. More concentration on literature and conversation. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: L930/931 or equivalent 
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SPANISH HOMESPEAKERS CLASSES 

Spanish for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. This program aims at 
addressing the needs of students who have grown up in a home where the dominant 
language spoken is Spanish. Our course will stress correct grammatical usage in the 
skills of reading and writing, as well as speaking. 


L003 Spanish I Homespeakers 

If you grew up in a Spanish-speaking home and are interested in studying Spanish 
formally, this course is for you. Emphasis will be on correct speech, pronunication, 
reading and writing. Vocabulary will be expanded with a view to increasing your 
facility of expression. Care will be given to students’ individual needs, and materials 
will be tailored to the backgrounds and abilities of Spanish-speaking students. Class 
conducted in Spanish. 

A special video component highlighting the accomplishments of well-known Hispanic 
athletes, artists, or entertainers will be a feature of this course. The video scripts will be 
studied relative to their grammatical structure and idiomatic vocabulary. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, 

Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


L903 Spanish II Homespeakers 

This course is designed for Spanish-speaking students who wish to practice their 
reading, writing and speaking skills. There is an emphasis on compound tenses 
(indicative and subjunctive) and grammatical structures. Weekly readings will highlight 
literary or artistic contributions from various Hispanic countries; students will write 
weekly themes based on these selections. Students will be challenged by a variety of 
literary genres, including short stories, chronicles, one-act plays, and poetry. Spanish I 
Homespeakers is not a prerequisite for this course; they are independent courses 
highlighting different grammatical and literary issues. The goal of both courses, 
however, is similar: greater proficiency in reading and writing skills. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, 

Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


PORTUGUESE FOR HOMSEPEAKERS 

Portuguese for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. 
This program aims at addressing the needs of students who have grown up in a home where the 
dominant language spoken is Portuguese. The courses will stress correct grammatical usage in 
all learning skill areas and will remediate weak areas or areas of incorrect usage. 


L007 Portuguese Homespeakers I 

This course is designed to serve students who have completed an intermediate level of 
Portuguese, here or abroad, who have achieved an equivalent level and/or a good 
understanding of spoken and written Portuguese in school or at home. It aims to give 
students an insight into contemporary Portugal and a solid grasp of the Portuguese 
Language with the many cultural aspects of Portugal — continental, the islands, 


Portuguese-speaking Africa, Asia, and the communities of the United States and 
Canada. 


Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic, 
Prerequisite: Portuguese spoken at home or equivalent, even without formal study 


L936 Portuguese II Homespeakers 

This course continues and expands the skill development started in level I. The next 
level to this course will be Portu III (L932). 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, , hength: Year, Intermediate 

Prerequisite: Portuguese I Homespeakers 
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Latin Courses 


¥ 


The department encourages students to choose Latin study, since more than the study of 
any other language, Latin can reinforce and enhance English expression and correct English 
usage in grammar and vocabulary. The formative value of upper-level Latin study cannot be 
underestimated. Text: “Latin Via Ovid”. 


L034 Latin I 

This course has two main objectives: to teach comprehension of the Latin language 
through practice in reading it, and to develop through these readings an understanding 
of the social and political history of the Romans, especially during the first century A.D. 
Concentration is on reading, vocabulary, culture, and etymology or the study of the 
roots of words. Grammar is only introduced and used in the context of readings. If you 
have trouble with English grammar and vocabulary, the study of Latin should 
strengthen your English. Further, Latin enhances the study of other languages. The text, 
The Cambridge Latin Course, is a non-traditional and stimulating approach to the study of 
Latin. You will learn the language through the lives of real people who lived almost 
2000 years ago. You will get to know the families and culture of citizens of Pompeii 
prior to the eruption of Vesuvius. You will discuss topics such as: the gladiators, baths, 
Roman schools, slavery and freedom, food and entertainment, etc. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: None, but good grades in English recommended 


1924 Latin II 3 
After a brief review of last year’s work, you will continue with further readings and 


translations, and accumulate more grammatical structures. The scene shifts to the 
Roman colony in England, and then to Alexandria in Egypt. Again, the emphasis is on 
vocabulary building and cultural exploration. There is also a continuing emphasis on 
etymology as a tool for increasing English vocabulary. You will find this a great asset in 
preparing for the English SAT. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin I 


L926 Latin III L928 Latin IV 
These courses work toward the completion of the Cambridge Latin Course, and include 


readings from a variety of Latin authors. Emphasis is on reading longer and more 
complicated passages in revised and original Latin. Etymology and culture continue to 


be important parts of the program. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin II ( III) 





Italian Courses 


The Italian program offers levels I, II, III. The basic text is “Oggi in Italia" (Today in Italy). 
Students will use the language lab regularly to hear and record the tapes that accpompany the 
text. The focus of the classes will be contemporary Italy: its traditions and lifestyles. 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Students who study Italian will have the opportunity of participating in an exchange program 

“ with a school in Rome for two weeks in April. This exchange will give students the experience of 
an Italian family, food, customs, and affordable travel to Italy. 


L009 Italian I 

It’s fun to study Italian. You will learn to converse at a basic level, and to read, under- 
stand, and write Italian within the vocabulary limits of this stage. Emphasis will be 
placed on oral Italian at this level, and on the notions of Italian culture, history and 
lifestyles. Everyone loves Italian food and music; the language is almost like music, and 
you will learn all about the food. Field trips will also be featured. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 


L938 Italian II 

You will further your Italian I studies and go more deeply into the vocabulary, gram- 
mar and culture. The continued practice will improve your conversation as well as your 
ability to read, write and understand. Italy, its geography, famous artists, musicians, 
and scholars, will become familiar to you, as cultural activities play an increasing role at 
this level. 

Credits: 10, Periods :5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian I or equivalent 


L940 Italian III 

At this level you will be doing advanced work in the areas of reading, writing and 
speaking. The class, conducted in Italian, will read and comment upon the writings of 
Italian authors, past and present, and concentrate heavily on the various aspects of 
Italian culture. The progress of contemporary Italy — its politics, industry, lifestyles — 
will be given constant attention, with emphasis on the science and cinema by Italians 
and Italo-Americans. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian II 


L941 Italian IV 

For those students who wish to continue Italian to the fourth year, this course will 
expand and further elaborate the elements and skills of Italian Il. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Successful completipn of Italian III 





Russian Courses 


L050 Russian I 

With a couple of years of Russian under your belt, you'll be prepared for the future: 
trade, travel, cultural exchange and personal enrichment. The study of Russian opens 
doors to understanding your own language better and understanding the language of 
one of the fastest changing parts of the world. The future will be here sooner than we 
think; take advantage of this unique opportunity at the high school level. Level I 
includes grammar, conversation, poetry and songs, as well as geography and cultures 
of the multi-ethnic former USSR. ; 

’ Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate aay eee 
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1982 Russian III 

Using the materials from the first-year Russian language course at Harvard University, 
students in third-year Russian gain a complete review of grammar, focusing on self- 
expression: oral and written proficiency. 


Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 5 
Prerequisite: Russian II (L980) or equivalent 


1984 Russian IV A 

Students determine the curriculum of this course after consultation with teacher at 
beginning of the year. Includes reading of texts in original, discussion and written 
commentary. Intensive conversation practice with native speaker is arranged. If you 
stick with Russian for four years, you'll be rewarded with the ability to communicate 
intelligibly with 150 million people. Remember, whether you are work or 
bound, Russian in your transcript m. .a truly unique addition to v 


























Education for citizenship is the major objective of history and the social sciences. Citizenship involves, but is not limited to: 
appreciating diverse people and cultures; understanding the structure and functions of government; knowing one’s responsibilities and 
one’s rights under the law; developing skill in reading, writing and critical thinking in an historical process; and taking responsibility 


for one’s decisions and one’s choices. 


Social Studies education includes the disciplines of history, geography, economics, political science, law, psychology, sociology, 
black history, international relations, and anthropology. Our major goal is to provide the competencies, understandings and knowledge 
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: Comparative Histories of the World: 
? Grade 9 Core History Program 
i The Grade 9 Core History is a two semester interdisciplinary, team i 
: taught course illustrative of enduring themes of the human experience/ i 
: human condition in the context of the ever changing world. Students will | 
: be actively encouraged to participate in skill development (critical reading/ | 
: evaluation); to explore and view the various genres in literature of the 

: human experience - human condition; and to understand the historical 

? concepts in making involved responsible decisions in the context of one's 

? society. : 

: Structurally, the curricula of Social Studies and English will try to mirror 
: each other through the selections of materials, discussions, and writing 

: topics. The instructional team will work together to ensure skill develop- 

: ment and student support. In addition, the various programs incorporate 

: their own particular curricular themes and instructional styles, reflecting 
: their particular house/program philosophies. Past topics have included the 

? civilizations of Greece, Rome, Feudalism, Renaissance, Enlightenment, 

: Comparative Religions. At this time, we are assessing the curriculum for 
STUDENTS WILL TAKE THE CORE FOR A FULL YEAR (SEMESTER A,B). 


FIVE CREDITS WILL BE AWARDED FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMSESTER. 


neueeecesensnerenesenssesensensacy: 


Generic computer # Internal house designated grouping heterogeneous or homogeneous 
which will reflect house/program philosophies 





. International Relations 


STAFF 

Lawrence Aaronson 
Edward Brady 
Anthony Bruno 
Anthony Cicerone 
Lawrence Clinton 
Thomas Conward 
Michael Desimone 
Vincent Finn 
Elizabeth Grady 
Thomas Haley 
Charles Killilea 
Paul Madden 
Theodore Martin 
James O’Connor 
Robert Reagan 
Anna Roelofs 
Carol Siriani 
Steve Smeed 

John Sullivan 
William Tobin 
John Toomey 








United States History - A Comparative Survey 
Grade 10 History Program 

The History Grade 10 program continues to emphasize the skills 
strands introduced in the ninth grade. The course is a combination of 
chronological and thematic survey of United States history which will 
provide the student a perspective as to how our cultural society has 
developed over time by evaluating historical foundations, issues, and ; 
concepts. The course will provide the student a process of inquiry, decision : 
making in a framework that will allow the student to exercise his or her i 
rights as a resposnbile citizen in a participatory democracy. In addition, the : 
various programs incorporate their own particular curricular themesand 
instructional styles, reflecting their particular house/ program philoso- 
phies. Possible themes to be included in the survey course are Constituion- 
Law and the Federal System, Development of Industrialization/Immigra- 
tion, Manifest Destiny, Civil War and Reconstruction, Imperialism, Pro- 
gressive Era, Reforms and World Power, Boom to Bust, Depression, 
Aggression and War, Post War problems. ; 


STUDENTS WILL TAKE U.S. HISTORY SURVEY 
FOR A FULL YEAR (SEMESTERS A,B). 
FIVE CREDIT ARE AWARDED FOR THE i 
__ SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMESTER. — 4 
THIS COURSE IS A REQUISITE FOR THE ELECTIVES IN GRADES 11/12. 
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Social Science - Electives Grades 11, 12 
(U.S. History Survey Prerequisite) 





H870 (Semester A), H870B (Semester B) Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning 
economic problems. Topics to be discussed include but are not limited to: major 
economic systems, private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. 
Reading and writing assignments are varied according to the interest and ability of 
class. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H871A (Semester A), H871B (Semester B) Political Science 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to the history of political theory 
and thought. Topics to be discussed include: what is a good society; what isa good 
citizen; how are rulers chosen; what should be the qualifications for rulers; and what 
methods should be used for distributing a society's wealth. Among the selections to be 
studied are: The Republic by Plato, The Prince by Machiavelli, The Communist Manifesto by 
Marx and Sidharttha by Messe. The skills of research writing, reading for comprehen- 
sion, thinking critically and presenting a position are emphasized. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H872A (Semester A), H872B (Semester B) Anthropology 

Anthropology is the social science that examines cultures in order to understand the 
evolution of institutions and values in today’s complex human societies. Course work 
begins in earliest known pre-Homo sapiens societies and examines the life of the cave 
dweller and other human ancestors. Findings of physical and cultural anthropologists 
and archeologists will be dsicussed. This is a one semester course. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H873A (Semester A), H873B (Semester B) Psychology 
Psychology is an introductory course in the study of human behavior. Child develop- 
ment, learning, perception, adolescence, mental health, mental illness and interaction 
are some of the topics covered in this one semester course. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 
Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey ™ 

‘ 
H874A (Semester A), H874B (Semester B) Sociology 
This course introduces students to the social structure of life in the United States and 
will attempt to deal with current social problems.This course examines why and how 
people live in groups, the period of adolescence and the process of socialization; the 
effect of and relationship among social institutions, such as family, church, school; and 
the social class structure in the United States and its effect on individuals. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: U.S. 
History Survey . 


H875A (Semester A), H875B (Semester B) International Relations 

This course is designed to develop in students an awareness of the ever changing world 
around us. The crises resulting from events, past and present will be examined. 
Concepts such as sovereignty, intervention, human rights, inte lence and conflict 
resolution will be stressed throughout the course. the class will be offered to seniors 
who have successfully completed the United States history requirement. If you have an 
interest in the world around you, and an eagerness to learn more — the ze 
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H876A (Semester A), H876B (Semester B) Law 

A hands-on approach to legal realities encountered in and out of school, at home, and at 
work, privately and publicly. Students will seek solutions to case studies relating to 
family, juvenile, consumer, housing, civil and criminal law. Students are encouraged to 
participate in lobbying, public speaking, and investigative research concerning changes 
that are needed in our judicial system. : 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H877A (Semester A), H877B (Semester B) Black History 

Black studies begins with an exploration of the roots of Afro-American culture in the 
traditions and institutions of African societies. The evolution of Afro-American institu- 
tions as well as the contributions and influence of Black politicians, scientists, authors, 
teachers, and others on the institutions of the United States will be emphasized. Black 
history complements the study of the United States (especially in politics, economics, 
and history) and provides students with a clearer understanding of the United States 
today. Film and primary source documents will be analyzied as well as secondary 
sources such as Before the Mayflower by Lerone Bennett. Students will write, will 
participate in class discussions and will do role plays of important events. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H878A (Semester A), H878B (Semester B) Cambridge History 

A survey course that explores Cambridge developmental /cultural history from colonial 
times to the present. The course will focus upon development of Cambridge political, 
social, industrial, and immigrant heritage. Included will be an in-depth study of the 
voting system of Cambridge and the housing policy of the city. Numerous field trips 
are planned to give the student a hands-on "field" approach. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H879A (Semester A), H879B (Semester B) Issues 20th Century United States 

With a background in the foundations of developing policies related to U.S. domestic 
and international issues from colonial times to the Twentieth Century. This course will 
be an in-depth exploration/analysis of the 20th century, providing students the 
opportunity to pursue scholarly inquiry into developing historical issues of today. 
Thematic units that may be covered are: Progressive period, Labor history, Wars, Civil 
Rights Movement, Watergate, Irangate, Decades 1920's, '30's, '40's, ‘50's, '60's,'70's and 
80's. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-levelled, 


Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey 


H861A (Semester A), H861 B (Semester B) 

Advanced Placement American History 

This course combines a framework that is both thematic and chronological. Students 
begin their work examining the United States politically, economically, and socially at 
the time of the Revolutionary War; and trace developments through the Civil War, the 
Industrial and Urban eras to the present. The contributions and problems of women 
and ethnic groups are included in all units. Traditional content has been explanded to 
include information on immigration and the story of labor. All students will do exten- 
sive research outside of class and will be prepared to compete for Advanced Placement 
Exam Scholarships. 5 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: U.S. History Survey and Teacher recommendation 
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STAFF 
Anne Carroll, Teacher-i 


Bob Bouchie Ralph Collins Al Ferreira Robert Gedies Robin Litwin 


We are a pluralistic community here at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School. Art is an essential 
unifying element within the school. Art represents humanity's first and universal language. It is a 
basic form of expression for the human spirit. The Art Department strives to meet the intellectual, 
creative and expressive needs of our students through a variety of courses. 

The Fine Arts and Photography areas offer four years of courses which become progressively more 
difficult. The in-depth courses enable us to meet the needs of students who are seeking a foundation 
for art careers. All courses teach students creativity through the arts, encourage self-fulfillment and 
personal expression. A portfolio approach to student assessment is used. Student and teacher discuss 
personal growth and expectations on an ongoing basis. 

We encourage all students to participate and enjoy the creative process. Cameras are provided 
for students in the photography courses. Our courses are heavily subscribed; we ask every student 
to be sure to list a first and second choice to avoid being disappointed. If there are problems and an 
art elective does not appear on your schedule, please contact the Art office. 

All art courses are elective and carry full credit toward graduation. 


Fine Arts 


A070 Beginning Art 

The Beginning Art course is the first of a series of Fine Art courses, offered in the Art 
Department, intended to capture the interest of all students who enjoy art. It is the basic 
art elective in the Fine Arts program. Emphasis is on two dimensional art. Various 
media will be explored such as pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, marker, poster paint, 
watercolor. There will be a focus on observation from nature, still life, figure and 
portrait work as well as imaginative work. The basic elements of design, composition 
and color theory are the core of the course. Students considering careers in art as a 
painter, fashion designer and cartoonist should take this course. Portfolios of student 
work will be kept by students and reviewed with the teacher to establish student 
progress. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A020 Intermediate Art 

This is the second course in the Fine Arts series. The format and basic concepts are the 
same as A070 Beginner Art, with an emphasis on developing individual styles. The 
students are encouraged to build upon their strengths and develop a personalized 
mode of expression. Using various media the students will work on improving their 
skills. This course encourages students to be committed to their art and provide a 
supportive place for personal expression. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: A070 


A060 Advanced Art 

Students need at least one year of art study at CRLS or elsewhere to take this course. 
The main focus of the course is to concentrate on improving and reinforcing the 
foundation established during the first year of art studies. The students will work in 
many media and mixed media. The course has a strong emphasis on developing 
individual style, the areas of drawing, figure drawing, portraiture, design painting, 
graphic design and printmaking will be included in the course. Students will explore in- 
depth uses of pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, watercolor, poster paint, markers and 
acrylics. The classroom is supported by a strong art history background. Critical 
thinking skills are encouraged through self critiques and class critiques. Students will 
maintain a portfolio to assess their artistic pro . 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Either A070 Beginning or A020 Intermediate Art 


A061 Senior Portfolio 

This course is for seniors who are serious art students considering an art major or minor 
in college. The main focus of the course is the preparation of an appropriate and diverse 
portfolio of work for college admission. This includes completion of a slide portfolio. 
The course work will include an in-depth study of all two dimensional media and a 
strong emphasis on developing individual style. This course is a must for students 
considering an art major in college. If there are problems with schedules, please call the 
Art office. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Beginning Art or 1 year in an arts course 


A073 Introduction To Printmaking : : : 

This course will explore numerous printmaking techniques including linoleum block, 

wood cut, collograph, monoprint and stencil. The students will be encouraged to 
iment with their own ideas. The course includes a study of design in black and 

white and color. Students will create their own greeting cards or posters. This is a 

semester course. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled, 


A071 Fashion Illustration 
This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustration. The 
media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed media. The 
course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students will create contempo- 
rary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories and hats. The class work is 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 
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i C071 Clothing and Textiles I, II, III, 1 " : be 
Clothing and textiles I, II, III, IV (see Life Studies /Home Economics Depart- 
ment) is recommended for students who are interested in Fashion and Clothing 








Three Dimensional Arts 


A274 Ceramics/Sculpture 

This course is a basic introduction to clay building and wheel work. The main focus is 
to develop in students an aesthetic awareness of the elements of design in relationship 
to three dimensional art. The curriculum includes the clay techniques of slab building, 
coil construction, wheel throwing and sculpture. Students are encouraged to use clay as 
a medium of self expression. The portfolio approach is used to assess student work. All 
students are encouraged to participate in this course. This course may be taken for two 
years. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


A272 Exploring Media 

This course is an introduction to craft mediums. The basic elements of design and color 
theory are taught through basketry, jewelry, woodburning, paper maché, stain glass, 
weaving and other projects. Students have the opportunity to work with their hands in 
many art forms. All students are encouraged to participate. This is a semester course. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 


A260 Exploring Media Advanced 

This course is a continuation of the beginning crafts course. The focus is individualized. 
Each student chooses an area of specialization. Students who take this course must be 
capable of working on their own and be self-motivated. The course provides the 
opportunity for students to explore their personal interests in a craft medium. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Levels: 10, 11, 12, Length: Semester, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: A272 Exploring Media 


Technical Arts 


A301 Model Engineering Technology 

This course covers the construction of Naval and Aeronautical models, both from 
individual “stick” designs and kits. The students enjoy exploring the historical signifi- 
cance of the many types of airplanes, ships and boats that they may choose to build. The 
course offers detailed instruction in every aspect of three dimensional construction. 
Materials used in this course will generally be balsa and bass wood. az 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A302 Architectural Drawing 

The main focus of this course is to develop the ability to draw and read technical 
drawings related to architectural design and to develop an awareness of the skills 
required in arriving at a design solution. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A321 Architectural Drawing Advanced 
This course is a continuation of A320 Architectural Drawing. The course permits 
students to plan and design advanced architectural projects. Students will draw their 
own house plans and create a scale model. Architectural model making is an integral 
part of this course. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced 
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‘A401 Introductory Photography 

This course is designed to teach the student the basics of black and white photography. 
Each student will be taught how to operate 35mm cameras, how to develop black and 
white film and how to print and enlarge black and white photographs. In addition, 
other basic principles of photography and fundamental darkroom techniques will be 
taught. No previous experience is required. Cameras and film will be provided. Each 
student will be required to prepare a small photographic exhibit. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A420 Intermediate Photography 

This course requires a working knowledge of how to use a camera, develop film and 
make a print. A401 Introductory Photography or an outside class is a prerequisite to 
admittance. The main focus of the course is to achieve high quality images and highly 
skilled darkroom techniques. Students will develop a sense of the aesthetic through 
self-assessment and class critiques. Camera and film will be provided. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: A401 Introductory Photography 


A460 Advanced Photography 

Students will work with 35mm 2 1/4 format and variable focal length lenses. Students 
will be expected to produce prints of professional quality. Emphasis will be placed on 
more advanced techniques of black and white photography and slide work. Course 
work could be used as a major interest for college. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Either A401 Introductory or A420 Intermediate Photography 


A461 Photography Portfolio 

In this course students will put together a collection of photos to present to college or a 
professional school. This can be a personal record of photographic work or can help 
move students in a professional direction. This course is the highest level of photogra- 
phy and admission will be based upon previous course work. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, 

Prerequisite: A460 Advanced Photography or A420 Intermediate Photography 


‘Intro to Print Making 
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Video 


A501 Video Productions 

The main focus of the course is to teach the elements of art through video. This course is 
the actual making of videos that reflect personal expression. Students learn how to use 
the video camera, storyboard, plan and role play the position of reporter, director and 
camera person. Students will learn in-camera editing and will edit their own work. The 
history of television and film are used to support class work. There is a strong emphasis 
on developing critical thinking skills. Students will participate in school-related 
productions that will be cablecast. Students must be capable of both independent and 
team work. Students are held responsible for proper care and use of equipment. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


Computer Graphics 


A601 Electronic Image Making 

The Art Department is committed to offering current modes of expression in the arts. 
The computer as a valid form of expression in the arts has been slow to be recognized, 
but finally has attained a place of importance in the field. This course is designed to 
teach the students the basics of computer graphics. The four major software applica- 
tions that will be explored in the course are Paint, Draw, Postscript and Image. How the 
computer can be used as an art tool is the main focus of this course. Students will be 
taught how to translate various fine arts skills, concepts, and techniques into the 
computer medium. This medium is capable of uniting the fine arts and photography 
areas of the department in a new form of creative expression. A Portfolio of students’ 
computer work will be kept during the semester to assess student progress in the 
course. 

Credits: 10, Periods 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic 


Drawing 
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The Department of Dramatic Arts offersa carefully sequenced program of studies for students interested in Theatre, Dance, Public 
Communication, Technical Production and Design. The sequence includes four levels of Acting, four levels of Dance and two levels 


of Technical Theatre training. 


Several of the department's courses offer English and Physical Education credit. PLAYWRITING and PUBLIC COMMU- 
NICATION are one-semester electives which offer English credit to juniorsand seniors. All DANCE courses offer Physical Education 


credit. 


The 


t of Dramatic Arts presents several major productions each year and participates in the Massachusetts High 


School Drama Festival. In addition, advanced dance students present an annual concert of original choreography. Professional actors, 
dancers and performing companies are invited to the classes on a regular basis to work with and perform for students. 


Whether you enjoy reading or attending plays, acting, dancing, public speaking, writing, designing, building sets or running 
lights and sound, the Drama Department has a course to spark your interest and develop your skills. You were born with the talent; 


now learn the craft. 





Theatre 


D022 Public Communication: The Gift of Gab 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable with 
speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or later — in 
college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for successful relationship 
building. The student will learn how to organize, develop and write a speech, how to use 
language convincingly, how to present oneself in a poised, confident manner and how to 
speak effectively without benefit of prior preparation. Attention will be paid to developing 
the student's confidence and the strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas 
of study will include public speaking, persuasion, argumentation, radio and TV broadcast- 
ing, oral interpretation, conversation and interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SE- 
NIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester B, Intermediate 


D025 Elements of Theatre 

A required course for all students who wish to study theatre at CRLS. Elements of Theatre 
presents an overview of theatre arts while providing basic training in voice, speech and 
stage movement. The student will develop skills for building a sound acting method based 
on relaxation, concentration, imagination and sensory awareness. Fundamentals of non- 
verbal communication and improvisational acting techniques will be included. Students 
will becomeacquainted with the variety and structure of drama, approaches to interpreting 
plays and the history of theatre. THIS COURSE IS A PREREQUISITE TO ALL OTHER 
ACTING COURSES. Students will be expected to work on one school production during 
the year in either an acting or technical capacity. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


D940 Acting and Stage Techniques 

The second-level acting course for students who wish to refine and further develop their 
acting skills. In addition to more specific acting exercises and vocal training, the student 
will learn how to preparearoleand how to build a character through monologue work and 
scene study. We will also examine 12-14 plays in order to better understand the context in 
which acting occurs. Students must have a high level of motivation and should be able to 
work on class projects. A review of the elements of stagecraft and stage 
management will also be included in the course. Students will be expected to work on one 
ay ceenat nasa uae eels estes capacity. STUDENTS 
J G FOR THIS COURSE MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED 

D025. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
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See new one-semester speciality courses 
in drama and dance at end of this section. 
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D950 Playwriting 

Aone-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original plays. We 
will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other sources such as 
current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvisation and newspaper 
stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic structure, characterization, 
creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as the basics of theatrical production. 
Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring the principles presented in the class; 
acting experience is NOT required. Each student will complete a one-act play by the end 
of the semester and, if time and circumstance permit, will present a production of student 
works in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS 
AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. y 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D865 Advanced Theatre I 
D867Advanced Theatre II 
Third- and fourth-level courses for students who have successfully completed D940. Each 
course offers an advanced approach to the study of theatre arts and acting. Students must 
have a high level of motivation, discipline and performance skills. Course content will 
enable students to complete four distinct levels of study in theatre arts. Students will 
explore techniques designed to develop all aspects of their craft: action, language, 
conscious and unconscious role-playing, emotion and aesthetics. Emphasis will be placed 
on the creation of character and on the making of plays (production, direction, costuming 
and make up). Course work will include lectures, workshops, play teading, monologue 
tion and scene studies, and will culminate in a mini-festival of student works. 
D865 Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D940 
D867 Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, — : 
Prerequisite: D865 


Technical Theatre 


The Drama Department offers two semester-long courses in each level of technical theatre 
study. The two courses within each level are designed to be taken sequentially, although 
either may be taken independently of the other. 


* Theatre Production ¢ 


D020 Scenic Technology and Stage Mechanics 

A hands-on introduction to theatre magic. Students are introduced to the broad range of 
materials and techniques used in bringing ideas to life on thestage. Thedesign, construction, 
painting, rigging, and shifting of props, scenery and special effects compose the basic areas 
of study in this course. 

Credits: 3, Periods: 3, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D021 Theatrical Lighting and Stage Sound 

Two of the most visible of the “invisible arts,” theatrical lighting and stage sound, provide 
the extra spark that pulls a production together. Students will learn the basic concepts of 
lighting and sound including electricity, the reflection, refraction and absorption of waves, 
fundamental color theory, sound-recording, reinforcement, processing and reproduction. 
Credits: 3, Periods: 3, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester B, Intermediate 


¢ Advanced Theatre Production * 


D960 Theatre Management 

The who, what, where, when, and why of putting a show together is often the most 
confusing aspect of mounting a production. Theatre Management teaches a student the 
process of how a show is put together from start to finish. Course content includes 
everything from royalties, publicity, and house management through script analysis and 
pre- and post-production planning done by the stage manager. 

Credits: 3, Periods: 3, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, 

Prerequisite: D020 or D021 or D025, Advanced 


D961 Design for the Theatre 

Theatrical design is the one discipline that truly encompasses all of the arts. Students learn 
how to identify the artistic demands of a production and how to meet those demands with 
economical and creative solutions. The virtually unlimited possibilities presented to 
theatrical designers make this field exciting, intellectually challenging and continuously 
interesting. The course will cover the four theatrical design disciplines: scenic, lighting, 
costume, and sound. 

Credits: 3, Periods: 3, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester B, 

Prerequisite: D020 or D021 or D025, Advanced 


Dance 


D088 Dance I 

Amovementclass designed to offer students basic dancetraining and to develop flexibility, 
alignment, strength, balance and coordination. Emphasis is on dance as a performing art. 
Students will learn a variety of modern, ballet and jazz combinations as well as useful 
warm-up and cool-down exercises. Films will be shown on a regular basis to present an 
overview of dance history. Students will be required to wear proper clothing and footwear. 
THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT AND CAN 
BEMATCHED WITH “INTERDISCIPLINARY HUMAN DEVELOPMENT,” TAUGHT 
BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., FOR HEALTH CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Non-levelled 


D920 Dance II 

Designed for students who have had previous dance experience and who wish to further 
develop their movement skills. Emphasis continues to be on dance as a performing art. 
Students will spend time choreographing original dance compositions as well as learning 
a variety of modern, ballet and jazz techniques. Students will be required to wear proper 
clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 

Credits: 6, Periods: 3, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, 

Prerequisite: D088 or permission of the instructor, Intermediate 


D860 Dance Performance a 

An advanced-level performance class which requires a thorough knowledge of dance 
vocabulary and a high level of expertise. Intensive work on ballet, modern and jazz 
techniques will be stressed as will longer and more involved creative projects. Emphasis 
will be on quality of work. Students in this class will be expected to perform their work for 
public audiences. All students must have a high level of motivation, discipline and 
performance skills and must also be able to work independently on group projects. 
Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course. 
Students will be required to wear proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE 
TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. I 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year 
Prerequisite: D920 or permission of the instructor, Advanced 


- 


D868 Advanced Dance ‘ 
An advanced-level course for those students who have successfully completed Dance 
Performanceorits equivalent. Students will create their own dance performance pieces and 
continue their technical training. Students in this class will be expected to per their 
work for publicaudiences. All students must havea high level of motivation, disciplineand 
ance skills and must also be able to work independently on group projects. 






Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course. 
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ONE-SEMESTER SPECIALTY COURSES 
(The following courses will be offered pending 
available funding and sufficient enrollment.) 


D089 Jazz Tap 

Have you ever dreamed of tapping with the Hines Brothers or of being in “Black 
and Blue” on Broadway? Learn the basic steps of this unique American dance form 
and make music with your feet. Students will be required to have tap shoes (wait 
until after first class meeting) or to put taps onto existing shoes. Limited to 20. 
Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-leoelled 


1090 Afro-Caribbean Dance 

Learn traditional styles derived from African dance and how they have changed 
and developed through the generations. No previous dance training is necessary, 
but you will need to change into loose, comfortable “dance” clothing. Limited to 
20, 

Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


D091 Ballroom Dance 

Picture yourself at the prom waltzing across the ballroom floor like Fred Astaire, 
This basic ballroom class will teach the findamentals of couple dancing (waltz, 
tango, cha-cha, etc.). No previous dance training is necessary! Limited to 20. 


Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


D092 MIME 

Offering an opportunity to step into the world of non-verbal communication, this 
course will provide a detailed overview of the basic elements of mime: the warm- 
up techniques; conventions; costuming and make-up. Students will learn to create 
basic illusions and about the work of noted mime practitioners. 

Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


1093 Stage Combat 


‘In the classical theatre, stage combat (fencing and swordsmanship of all types) was 


anessential ingredient; to this day a well-staged fight thrills audiences. This course 
‘will teach the basic techniques of creating realisti¢ duels, battles, and hand-to-hand 
combaton stage and will shed some light on how thoseexciting ight scenes in plays 
such as West Side Story, Hamlet, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Peter Pan were invented. 
Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


094 Clowning/New Vaudeville 

“Be a clown! Bea clown! The whole world loves a clown! These lyrics from a 
popular song of years ago highlight our fascination with comedy and with, 
specifically, the broad comedy of slapstick, farce, and burlesque, Comedy is part 
of the foundation of world theatre; and clowning is the cornerstone ofcomedy. This 
course will give students a chance to explore applicable techniques and will 
introduce them to a new a ch to an old entertainment form (vaudeville). 
Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


D095 Directing 
Much of the full-year curriculum in drama focuses on how performers prepare 


their work. This mini-course will focus on how the director (and production staff) 


approach a script. We plan to address some of the topics that all directors must 


- consider: determining a thematic focus for the play; designing a dramatic concept, 


organizing and planning rehearsals; blocking the action; motivating actors; high- 
character interaction. 
Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 


1096 Stage Make-Up 

Here is an opportunity to get a glimpse at the art of stage make-up. Topics will 
include: basic stage make-up (making sure you have lips, eyes, and cheeks); using 
make-up to complement the production design, creating age with make-up; 
altering the actor's image (prosthetics, scars, etc.); using wigs and facial hair, etc. 
Credits: 2, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, TBA, Non-levelled 

























Instrumental 


1501 Beginning Instrumental Class 

Students who have never learned to play a BRASS or WOODWIND (not guitar, drums, 
piano, or violin) instrument receive class instruction on an instrument along with the 
rudiments of music theory, instrument care and maintenance and performance tech- 
niques. Upon completion of this course, it is expected that the student will play in one 
of the high school bands. Marching band skills are also taught, and students in this class 
usually participate in the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time show and march 
in the Memorial Day Parade. Students may choose to study privately at Boston Univer- 
sity or the CRLS Conservatory. It is necessary that students practice regularly in order 
to achieve proficiency on the instrument which they select. Outside preparation is 
required. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Basic 


1021 Percussion Ensemble 

Percussion Ensemble is a performing group which gives students an opportunity to 
develop expertise on all kinds of percussion instruments. Students will study, read, and 
perform intricate rhythms of various cultures. The Percussion Ensemble plays in concert 
with the CRLS Band for many school and community events and by itself for many 
other school and community functions. Some performances of this very popular group 
include River Festival, the Kwanza Celebration at CRLS, the Massachusetts Very Special 
Arts Festival, the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time show, and atop the Kiosk 
in Harvard Square. Public performance and outside preparation are required. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Ability to play drums or other percussion instruments 


1022 Band C - Early Intermediate 

Band C is recommended for band students with one or two years of instrumental 
study. This class is designed to help students gain technical skills on their instrument 
while playing with a group. Music reading, tone production and the basics of musician- 
ship are stressed. Recent selections include Star by Earth, Wind & Fire, My Prerogative 
and One O'Clock Jump . Students perform with the other bands for concerts, parades, 
and school events, and extra help is available before and after school to assure success 
in meeting the performance objectives. Interested students are eligible to take private 
lessons in special programs at Boston University, the Longy School of Music, or the 
CRLS Conservatory Program. 

Performance objectives and repertoire are the same as for Band A and B; however, the 
pace of the class is geared to students with less experience. Public performance and 
outside preparation are required. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermedi- 
ate, Prerequisite: 1 or 2 years of instrumental study 








Dear Students: 

The philosophy of the Music Department is to provide an opportunity 
for all students to receive a comprehensive music education. Through the study 
of a wide range of music literature (concert, baroque, classical, folk, jazz, rock, 
etc.) students can become intelligent consumers, producers, and/or creators of 
music. 

The high level of motivation required for performance courses is an 
invaluable asset to educational growth. School performances and community 
service which contribute to developing a sense of responsibility in students are an 
integral part of the music activities. 

Music, a major subject in our high school, is recognized by many of the 
better school systems and colleges as an important part of the total education of 
all students. 

Most performance courses meet 5 periods per week for 10 credits. 
Students who are interested in vocal or instrumental music have the opportunity 
to study, experience, and perform a challenging repertoire. Students who cannot 
be scheduled for 5 periods may take these courses for fewer (1-4) periods with 
adjusted credits. Such courses are identified in this catalog as “variable” next to 
the designation of periods and credits. Piano classes meet 3 periods per week for 
6 credits. 

Unlike many other school systems, Cambridge provides music, accesso- 
ries, and use of a school-owned instrument free-of-charge. 

Solo, ensemble, and chamber music performances are encouraged. 

We welcome new students as well as those of you who have performed 
in previous years. If you have any questions, please feel free to visit and/or call 
our office (A005) at 349-6786. 


Anthony Apicella Robert:Ponte 
Jean TePaske Deborah Brown 
Patricia Callan James A. Smith, Jr 
Phyllis Cummings Asetta Keith Gibson 





1023 Band B - Intermediate 

Band B is recommended for students who have had three or more years of instrumental 
study, or who have achieved mid-level technical proficiency on their instruments. 
Through preparation for concerts and other performances, the students experience a 
wide range of band music. Such pieces as Richard Rodgers’ Victory at Sea, Tribute 

to Glenn Miller , Sousa marches, and other standard literature are learned as well as 
current rock and jazz selections. Instruction is designed to give students a background 
in music theory and develop further their performance skills. Preparation of marching 
field shows, playing for parades, school events and formal concerts give the student a 
well-rounded performance experience. Scholarship opportunities to study privately are 
available to students through Boston University, Berklee College of Music, the CRLS 
Conservatory Program and the Longy School of Music. Public performance and outside 
preparation are required. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermedi- 
ate, Prerequisite: 3 or more years of instrumental study or mid-level technical proficiency 


1061 Band A - Advanced 

Band A is recommended for juniors and seniors and other students who have achieved 
a high degree of technical proficiency on their instruments. This is the select band which 
performs music at an advanced level of achievement. Through preparation for concerts 
and other performances, students experience a wide range of band literature. In 
addition to performance skills, students gain knowledge of composers, musical styles, 
music theory and transposition. Interested students are encouraged to expand their 
skills through private study available at Boston University, Berklee College of Music, 
the Longy School of Music, and the CRLS Conservatory. Public performance and 
outside preparation are required. te 

Credits: 6 (Variable), Periods: 3 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Advanced level technical proficiency on instrument 
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Choosing Your Program: A Guidance Counselor's Advice 
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Dear Students, 

As you look through this catalogue take time to read the descriptions of courses in each department - especially in those subject areas 
you don't know much about or aren't sure you want to learn about. Many times students do not know what's offered in our large 
well-equipped high school. Not only do they never explore certain subject areas, but they don't take advantage of such vital learning 
places as the Writing Center, the Mac Lab, and the Rindge technical arts studios. 

The most important thing you can do for yourself is to sit down at school with your counselor and at home with your parents to plan 
out the four years of high school subjects you can take. In a seven period day you have five periods to fiull up with major academic 
subjects such as math, English, social studies, science and foreign language. The other two periods can be used for business courses, art, 
computer science, home economics, drama, music, technical arts electives, dance or physical education. Make sure to try some of these 
elective courses to develop your skills and talents while you are at the high school. 

Often students ask me, "Will I get credit if I drop this year long course in the middle of the year?" "No," I have to tell them. "You 
won't, and it may not be possible to find a half year subject to fit in that time slot." So think hard about what you are choosing, the 
subject and the level that will be most comfortable for you. Your program should be challenging but not overwhelming. Read the course 
descriptions completely. Ask your counselor about the courses and talk with teachers in those subject areas, if you can. Expect that for 
every major subject you will get homework and plan for it! Two or three hours of homework a night is average for high school. So, if 
you are on sports teams, in plays, or working after school - remember you still need to plan time for this homework while you are 
awake! 

If you fall behind in a subject, meet with your teacher. You can also go to the Cambridge School Volunteer Office and sign up for a 
tutor, so meet with your counselor if you need assistance arranging some extra help. Remember a passing grade is 60. You need to have 
a passing average at the end of the year to receive credit; you need a much higher average if you aim to do more than just graduate at the 
end of your four years. Also, a bad grade one quarter can be raised significantly the next quarter if you change your study habits for that 
course. On your final transcript the only grade that will be listed is your final average for every course and the credit you have received - 
five credits for a half year and ten credits for a full year course. 

If you spend time reading this catalogue and planning your four years in high school, instead of letting them just happen, you will be 
much happier when you finally graduate. It's important for you to keep in mind that CRLS does not require the same courses to graduate 
as colleges will want you to have when you apply. Look at the two charts below and compare them. You only need two years of math, 
for example to graduate, but for a Massachusetts four-year public college you need at least three full-year courses in math and these 
should minimally include Algebra I, Geometry, and Algebra II. The math section of the SAT's is based upon these three math courses, so 
unless you finish these by the end of your junior year, you will find the SAT's very difficult. 

In English, plan to take some literature courses which will help develop your vocabulary, your analytical skills, and also your ability 
to do well on the SAT's. In science make sure to include laboratory courses for your two to three year college requirement (biology, 
chemistry, physics). And yes, you do need two to three years study in one foreign language - not one year in two or three different 
languages. 

There's so much to do and learn during these exciting years. I want you to graduate feeling you have taken advantage of all there is and 
not regtretting wasted time or missed opportunities. Speaking of time, I would urge you to fill your schedule with courses. Plan to be in 
school all day and not leave early. You will have the rest of your life to work. Unless you have to support yourself or your family, you 
should not leave school before 2:30. The six hours a day of school are short enough to learn all you can to develop into the educated, 
wonderful young adults you can be. v 

I hope you can look upon creating your four-year plan as.an adventure, a trip which you will undertake as both map-maker and the 
captain of your own travel. Make it fun, make it purposefully, and most of all, make it fit your needs. 


Helen Jacobson 
Guidance Department 
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As you plan your program and make specific course choices, consult the various 
course sequences for grades 9-12 recommended within each department. Students are re- 
quired to take some courses before they may take others. If you are unsure of which course 
and sequence to choose, it is better to start out in the more challenging one and to work 
closely with the teacher and your guidance counselor. There are also many tutoring opportu- 


nities available throughout the school. Computer Course Numbers 
We use the following numbering system and terms to indicate course difficulty: a errs eek Pps oh WG enh erie, ' | 
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ART DEPARTMENT LIBRARY MEDIA 





B922 Office Procedures PL30 Intro. to Peer Mediation oe ai aoe in Literature 
A070 Beginning Art B977 Alpha Hand GV02 Library Internshi; PC10 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation ogy 
A020 jadieations Art B925 Shorthand I LIFE STUDIES/HOME . PC20 Standard First Aid JE29 Read. /Writing Autobiography 
A060 Advanced Art CHAPTER1 ECONOMCIS PB10 Basketball I JE30 Male and Female Heroes 
A061 Senior portfolio PB20 Basketball II JE31 Adolescents in Literature 
A073 Intro to Printmaking KO001 Chapter 1, Reading C072 Food Power PV10 Volleyball I JE32 Women in Literature 
A071 Fashion Ilustration K002 Chapter 1, Mathematics C920 All About Food 1 & 2 PV20 Volleyball II JE33 The Bible as Literature 
A274 Ceramics/Sculpture CBLP. C060 Prevocational Home Economics PR10 Recreational Games JE34 Contemporary Amer. Drama 
A272 Exploring Media 4 C071 Clothing and Textiles I-IV PM10 Badminton I JE60 Read. /Writing/Human Values 
A260 Exploring Media Advanced Z500 C.B.L-P. C861 Early Childhood Educ. /Aide PT10 Tennis I JE62 Shakespeare 
A301 Model Engineering Tech. DRAMATIC ARTS €922/C923 Child Development & II PT20 Tennis II JE63 Classics in Literature 
A302 Architectural Drawing €924/C925 Human Develop./Family  PT30 Tennis III JE65 College Prep. English II 
A321 Architectural Drawing Adv. D022 Public Communication: C073 Soc. Services Connections 1&2  PG10 Introduction to Golf JE67 Shakespeare Seminar 
A401 Intro Photography The Gift of Gab 074 Adolescent Parent./P.E. I & II PD10 Dance Aerobics JH20 U.S. History - Survey 
A420 Intermediate Photography D025 Elements of The~" > C075 Life Skills Seminar I & II PW10 Weight Training JH21 Lawand the Constitution 
A460 Advanced Photography D940 Acting and Stage Techniques C083 APP Child Development PE10 Exercise Aerobics JH22 The Holocaust 
A461 Photography Portfolio D950 Playwriting MATHEMATICS PN10 Nutrition/ Exercise Fitness JH23 African American History I 
A501 Video Production D865 Advanced Theatre I PY30 Stress Management JH24 African American History II 
A601 Electronic Image Making D867 Advanced Theatre II M103 General Math PS10 Non Swimmer JH25 Psychology 
BILINGUALE.S.L. D020 Scenic Tech. /Stage Mechanics M701 Pre Algebra PS20 Adv. Beginner /Interm.Swim. JH26 Modern U.S. History I 
D021 TheatricalLighting M015 Algebra I - Basic PS40 Life Guard Training I JH27 Modern U.S. History II 
X101 ESL Beginning Stage Sound M081 Algebra I - Standard PS50 Life Guard Training II JH28 The Soviet Union 
X102 ESL Adv. D960 Theatre Management M060 Algebra I - Honors PS30 Swimming for Fitness JH29 The Middle Ages 
X103 ESL Intermediate D961 Design for the Theatre M911 Geometry - Basic PA10 Indoor Ropes Course JH30 Ancient History 
X104 ESL Advanced D088 Dance I M055 Geometry - Standard PA20 Outdoor Ropes Course JH31 Classical Civilizations 
X870 Autobiography D920 Dance II M066 Geometry - Honors PA30 Canoeing JH32 Adolescent Psychology 
X201 Math Lab D860 Dance Performance M811 Algebra II - Basic PS40 Cross-Country Skiing JH33 Government 
X202 Pre-Algebra in ESL D868 Advanced Dance M965 Algebra II - Standard PA50 Downhill Skiing JH34 Geography I 
X203 Pre-Algebra/ Creole D089 Tap Dance M666 Algebra II - Honors PA60 Advanced Downhill Skiing JH35 Georgaphy II 
X204 Pre-Algebra /Spanish D090 Afro-Caribbean Dance M820 Trigonometry - Basic PA70 Sailing JH36 Economics 
X205 Pre-Algebra/Portuguese D091 Ballroom Dance M859 Trigonometry - Standard PA91 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor I JH37 International Relations 
X221 Algebra /ESL_ D092 Mime M865 Pre-Calculus PA92 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor I RINDGE SCHOOL OF 
X222 Algebra/Spanish D093 Stage Combat M465 A.P.Math: Calculus PA93 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor IT PECHNICAL ARTS 
X223 Algebra/Creole D094 Clowning/New Vaudeville M467 Advanced Math PA94 Enterprise Co-op Rowing 
X224 Algebra /Chinese D095 Directing MCBA/MCEBB Kaplan SAT Prep READING See section for course numbers. 
X629 Algebra / Chinese D096 Stage Make-Up M071 Intro. to Computers/Inf Sys. FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 
X211 Consumer Math GUIDANCE M927 BASIC Programming R101/102 Reading Lab I 
X212 Consumer Math Elective M925 Pascal Programming R201/202 Reading Lab II NB70 Accounting I 
X231 Geometry /ESL G070 Guidance Student Assistant M470 Computer Sci.Indepen. Study R301/302 Reading Lab III NB80 Typing I 
X232 Geometry / Chinese M868 A.P. Computer Science R401/402 Reading Lab IV NB83 Word Processing 
G01 Prin, of Scence/ESL PADGDAGE ARTA ENS) M964 Hypercard Programming R991 S.A.T. Preparation NB84 Advanced Word Processing 
X302 Prin. of Science/ Creole E101 Language Arts Nine I-A M966 Programming in C R020 Critical Read. /Think. / NE11 English I - Basic 
X303 Prin. of Science/Spanish E102 Language Arts Nine I-B MODERN LANGUAGES Study Strategies NE21 English I - Intermediate 
X304 Prin. of Science in Chinese E120 Language Arts Nine II-A SCIENCE NE61 English I - Honors 
X311 General Biology E121 Language Arts Nine II-B L020 Spanish I NE12 English II - Basic 
X023 Biology in ESL E160 Language Arts Nine III-A L920 Spanish II $170 Scientific Principles NE22 English II - Intermediate 
X401 Social Studies I E161 Language Arts Nine III-B L921 Spanish II Enrichment $882 Climatology NE62 English II - Honors 
X421 World History /Geog./ESL E201 Language Arts Ten LA L863 Spanish III S901 General Biology NE13 English III -Basic 
X422 World History/Geog./Spanish _ E202 Language Arts Ten I-B L865 Spanish IV $920 Biology ' NE23 English III - Intermediate 
X423 World History/Geog. /Creole E220 Language Arts Ten II-A L871 Spanish V $565 Intensive Biology NE63 English III - Honors 
X424 World History/Geog./Chinese _ E221 Language Arts Ten II-B L003 Spanish Homespeakers I $948 Genetic Basis of Disease NE14 English IV - Basic 
X425 World History /Geog. /Portug. E260 Language Arts Ten II-A L903 Spanish Homespeakers II $840 Human Anatomy/Physiology NE24 English IV - Intermediate 
X431 U.S. History/ESL E261 Language Arts Ten III-B L026 French I $859/H859 Psychobiology NE64 English IV - Honors 
X432 U.S. History /Spanish Semester A L922 French II $465 AP. Biology NE84 College Board Prep. 
X433 U.S. History/Creole Multi-levelled L960 French III $810 Ecology and Environ'l Science NE86 Research Paper 
X434 US. History/ Chinese E870 Autbiography L867 French IV $867 Biotechnology NH11 World History I - Basic 
X441 Intro to U.S. Law - ESL E897 Writing on Computers L869 French V S848 Processes in Environ'l Science NH21 World History I - Intermediate 
X501 History /Geography of Asia ECBAKaplan SAT Prep (Gr. 12) L923 French for Homespeakers $820 Astronomy /Meterology NH61 World History I- Advanced 
X502 Geography, History, Culture Advanced L050 Russian I $821 Prin/Design & Intro.Mechanics = NHI12 World History II - Basic 
of the Caribbean E860 Adv. Language Study L980 Russian II $560 Intro Physical Science NH22 World History II Intermediate 
X503 Language/Lit./Latin America E862 AP. English L982 Russian III $830 Physics NH62 World History II - Advanced 
X504 Geography, History, Culture E863 Film as Literature L984 Russian IV $835 Project Physics i NH13 USS. History - Basic 
of Portuguese World E865 Readings/English Lit. - Part I L038 German I $865 Advanced Physics NH23 USS. History - Intermediate 
X505 Geography, History, Culture E868 Advanced Writing Seminar L942 German II $866 A.P. Physics NH63 U.S. History - Advanced 
of East Africa Advanced and Intermediate L944 German III $801 General Chemistry NH74 Modern History 
X601 Portuguese Literature I E840 Writing About Literature L034 Latin I $822 Chemistry NH75 International Relations 
X602 Portuguese Literature II E841 Semiotics I 1924 Latin II $828 Chemistry in Community NH79 Geography 
X611 Hispanic Literature E843 Literature/Groups in Conflict L926 Latin III S660 Intensive Chemistry NL80 French I 
X621 Chinese I E844 Composition L928 Latin IV $460 A.P. Chemistry NL82 French II 
X622 Chinese II E846 L005 Portuguese I SOCIAL STUDIES NL83 French III 
X001 Basic Skills I - ESL - Soc.Stud. E847 Survey of American Lit. I L930 Portuguese IT NL90 Spanish I 
X002 Basic Skills I - Math - Science E850 Women in Literature L932 Portuguese III H101,H102 Comp.History, Hse A NL92 Spanish II 
X003 Basic Skills II - ESL - Science E890 Radio Broadcast Journalism L007 Port. Homespeakers I H120,H121 Comp. History, Hse A NL93 Spanish III 
X004 Basic Skills II-SocStud.-Math Basic and Intermediate L936 Port. Homespeakers II H160,H161 Comp. History , Hse A NL94 Spanish IV 
X106 Advanced English/CollegePrep E844 Composition L009 Italian I H180 Comp. History , Academy NL95 Spanish V 
X435 U.S. History /College Prep E818 Basic Language Study L938 Italian II H190 Comp. History, Leadership NL97 German I 
X107 Practical Coll.Prep/ TOEFL E819 Adolescents in Literature L940 Italian III c H201,202 U.S. History, Hse A NL98 German II 
X701 Business Prep E820 Popular Literature L941 Italian IV H221,222 U.S. History, Hse A, NM605 Pre Algebra 
X711 Health in ESL E823 Shakespeare Without Tears MUSIC Academy, Leadership NM10 Algebra I - Basic 
X721 Life-Skills in Spanish E824 Communication in Media H261,262 U.S. History, Hse A NM20 Algebra I - Intermediate 
X722 Life-Skills in Creole E825 Literary Hero 1501 Beginning Instrumental H870 Economics NM60 Algebra I - Honors 
X723 Life-Skills in Amharic Semester B 1021 Percussion Ensemble H871 Political Science NM12 Geometry - Basic 
X724 Life-Skills in E.S.L. Multi-levelled 1022 Band C - Early Interm. H872 Anthropology NM22 Geometry - Intermediate 
TBIL Bilingual Tech E870 Autobiography 1023 Band B - Intermediate H873 Psychology NMé2 Geometry - Honors 
BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES E897 Writing on 1061 Band A - Advanced H874 Sociology : NM41 Algebra II - Basic 
; ECBB Kaplan SAT Prep (Gr. 11) 1062 Orchestra H875 International Relations =~ NM42 Algebra II ~ 
See section for course numbers. cer secure aaa me I H876 Law f NM61 Introduction to Trigonometry 
- i Jazz Ensemble H878 Black NM64 Trigonometry / Analytic Geom. 
ee DUCE E862 AP. 1965 Synthesizers Ind. Study 1876 Cambridge History NM95 nae ale Haag 
B926 Accounting I P E864 Great Authors 1070 Choral H879 Issues 20th Century / NM96 Computer Science If 
B964 College Accounting E866 Readings/English Lit. - II 1074 Gospel Choir H861 A. P. U.S. History NS11 Intro to Physical Science - Basic 
B863 Computerized Accounting E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 1727 Voice Training I NS21 Intro to Ph Science - Inter. 
f PILOT ysical 
B975 Income Taxes Advanced and Intermediate 1920 Voice Training II NS61 Intro to Physical Science - Adv. 
B976 Business Law E840 Writing About Literature 1960 Vocal Ensemble JM61 Advanced Mathematics NS60 Intensive Biology 
B978 Small Business Management E842 Semiotics II 1071 Piano Lab JL35 Japanese Studies NS12 Biology - Basic 
B979 Store Operations E844 1072 Theory/Harmony JG20 Advising NS22 Biology - Intermediate 
B824 Intro to Banking E845 Science Fiction 1073 Music History JG21 Counseling Seminar NS62 Biology - Advanced 
B420 Bank Operations E848 Survey of American Lit. II 1024 Bell Enesmble JG22 Senior Seminar NS43 General Chemistry 
B564 Research Technology E849 20th Century Literature 1925 Music Video Prod. Lab JE19 Writing About Literature NS53 Chemistry 
B823 Word E850 Women in Literatures 1966 Piano Independent Study NS54 Physics 


NF72 Health-Physical Education Gr.9 





C.R.L.S. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


i Obtain a minimum of 200 credits as outlined. Five credits are awarded for 

; successful completion of courses meeting five periods per week for one semester. Ten 
; credits are awarded for successful completion of courses meeting five periods per 

: week for one year. 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (40 credits) 
Pass 8 semesters. Students must take 2 semesters 
of English every year. 


MATHEMATICS: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SCIENCE: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: (30 credits) 
Pass 3 years, including U.S. History. 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION: (21 credits) 
Earn 16 credits in P.E. (equivalent of 1 per quarter 
for each of four years), Earn 5 credits in Health. 
Pass a swimming course. 


ELECTIVE COURSES: (69 credits) 
Choose from the above areas, and from Art, Drama, 
Music, Modern Foreign Language, Home Economics 
and Human Development, Business and Computer 
Science and Technology, and from courses in the 
Rindge School of Technical Arts. 





ACADEMIC GOOD STANDING 
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COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission requirements vary among colleges. Students should consult 
with their counselors and read the college catalog for the admission requirements 
for a specific college or university. Listed below are requirements for admission to 
Massachusetts four-year public colleges. 

(1 unit =1 year long course = 10 CRLS credits) 


ENGLISH: (4 units) Courses emphasizing reading, writing, composition and 
literature. Students must be able to comprehend and communicate ideas to succeed 
in college. 


MATHEMATICS: (3 units) Algebra I and II, Geometry, Trigonometry & Math- 
ematical Analysis. A fourth year of math is recommmended for students interested 
in college physics or engineering. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) College Preparatory Science 
(with lab) such as Chemistry, Biology, Physics. (Many private schools and state 
schools outside of Massachusetts require more.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) Includes one year of U.S. History and Government. 
These course are essential for students to become effective citizens in a democratic 


society. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) Two years of a single foreign language is a 
minimum. Three years or more are recommended. 


ELECTIVES: (3 units) Students must choose from specified groups — English, 
Mathematics, Computer Science, Natural and Physical Sciences, Social Science, 
Foreign Languages, the Visual and Performing Arts and the Humanities — that 
expand their educational experience. 





SOPHOMORE REQUIREMENT: Student must have 50 credits and have passed 9th grade English core and one year of physical education. 


JUNIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 110 credits. He/she must have passed 9th and 10th grade English core, two years of physical education, and one year of social 
studies. Student should have completed the two years of requirements in math and science by this time. 


SENIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 150 credits. He/she must have passed 9th, 10th, and 11th grade English; plus three years of physical education and two years 
of social studies. Students who have not passed the three year requirement in social studies and the two year year requirement in math or science must schedule these courses and 


complete all necessary graduation requirements. 


COURSE 


WORKSHEET 


PLANNING 
“ITH 12TH GRADE 


LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # 
‘LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # 
_ SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE SOCIAL ST. #.0r ELECTIVE 

_ SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE SQCIAL ST. or ELECTIVE 
MATH # or ELECTIVE MATH # or ELECTIVE 
MATH # or ELECTIVE MATH # or ELECTIVE 


- SCIENCE # or ELECTIVE - SCTENCE # or ELECTIVE 








EXTENDED HOMEROOM ACTIVITY PERIOD 


Students in grades 9, 10, 11 receive course catalog, registration instructions, and a 2-ply carbonized computer print out ("Schedule Transmittal Form") 
which has your present schedule and spaces to register course choices for next year. DO NOT LOSE this important form. The top copy will be collected 
during Friday, January 29 homeroom period for grades 10 and 11, and during Monday, February 1 homeroom period for grade 9. The second copy will 

+ be your own record of your course choices for 1993-1994. 


Wednesday, January 13, 1993, 8:15 - 9:09 


nanAnAAAMANANARARARARARARARARARAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AARAAAAAA\AAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAARARARARAAAAAAARAARAMAAAAAAAARAAARARAAAAA 


21STEPSTOFOLLOW Ur 


Q_ 1. Pick up Course Catalog, registration instructions and Schedule Transmittal Form in Homeroom. 





Q 2. Put your name and homeroom # on your course catalog and begin to treasure it: we have ONE COPY per student. 


, Q 3. CAREFULLY check your name, house and homeroom listing on Schedule Transmittal Form. Clearly make any needed correections directly on the 
> computer sheet. 


- Q 4, Read the letter in this insert, "Choosing Your Program: A Guidance Counselor's Advice” -- and let it sink in. 


Q 5. Review academic requirements for graduation and for college admission. Make a list of future goals and types of education and employment that 
appeal to you. 


Q_ ‘6. Explore and become familiar with the catalog and all the learning areas available to you. Take time to read course descriptions in many different 
departments. Circle courses that look interesting. Make notes. Dog ear important pages. 


QO +7. Make a three-column list of courses that you need to take, should take, or would like to take. 


Q 8. Take note of courses that meet for one semester, or fewer than five times a week -- to flesh out your schedule and make the week, the year and life 
more interesting! 


Q) 9. Fill out the four-year course planning worksheet. Review it with your parents, and adults in the school who know and can advise you. 


Q 40. Fill out a rough copy of the Schedule Transmittal Form. Discuss your proposed course choices with your classroom teachers, advisors, 
counselors, and parents. 


Q) 11. Think it all over! Revise your "92-94 course choices if necessary. List alternatives and second choices. 


Q) 12. Review your course choices and your 4-year plan with your counselor. (You may be getting a note in homeroom to see him/her for this 
purpose. Be sure to keep the appointment.) 


Q 13. There are 35 periods each week. You must pick at least 32 periods per week, including one (1) different Physical Education course for each 


Q 14. If you are an athlete, remember you must take at least 4 majors: i.e. courses which meet 5 or more times per week and receive a numerical” ° 
grade. (RSTA major courses are those equivalent to 15 units.) i 

Q 15. You must select two English courses, one for each half of the year, with alternates for each semester. Be careful to select courses offered 
in Semester A and Semester B. 


QO 16. We are encouraging alternate choices for all courses because of possible budget restrictions. Please list! 


Q 17. When you are ready, and before Friday, January 22, fill out the computerized Schedule Transmittal Form. (You've been working in draft 
_ $0 far, right?) Print your choices clearly, especially the course I.D. numbers, so that they will be put into the computer accurately. 

Q 18. Present this final form to your subject teachers for signature. (The teacher's signature indicates s/he supports your selection. The teacher. 

can also recommend a different course. In cases of disagreement, seek more advice.) i 


x 


Q 19. Your parents/guardians should sign your form. However, one unsigned copy can be turned in early to your homeroom teacher or advisor. 










Q 20. Completed course request (Schedule Transmittal) forms must be turned in to your Homeroom teacher no later than the deadlines listed above. 


‘ Q | 21. Properly completed requests which are in by the morning homeroom deadline will get first priority in scheduling. CONGRATULATIONS! 





NO’ 8TH GRADE STUDENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES: A separate publication (WELCOME TO THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN. 
programs and explaining the registration process was distributed to all elementary school and 8th grade families in Nov 
am selection registration forms, distributed at the same time, Cambridge .c 








: estra . 

Orchestra is open to all string players and advanced brass, woodwind and percussion 
players. The CRLS Orchestra offers students an opportunity to perform music literature 
of the highest caliber, representing all musical styles. Recent performances have 
included works of Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. While learning these 
works, students gain knowledge of the composers, music theory, transposition and 
music history. There are special scholarship opportunities for interested students to 
study privately at Boston University, Berklee College of Music, and Longy School of 
Music. In addition, students attend area concerts and/or participate in the Northeast 
District Music Festivals. This is an outstanding performing organization. Outside 
preparation and public performance are required. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: All string players and brass, woodwind or percussion players by recommendation 


of Music Dept. 


1063 Synthesizers I 
An introduction to the basics of synthesizers for students who have completed at least 
one year of piano. Students will become familiar with sound design, sequencing, drum 


machine techniques, computer interfacing, and composition. Class size must be limited. 


Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, 
Prerequisite: 1 year of Piano Class and/or a Piano audition 


1064:Jazz Ensemble 

Jazz Ensemble provides students an opportunity to study and perform jazz and rock of 
a highly challenging nature, utilizing styles of all periods. The ensemble is offered to 
advanced brass, woodwind, percussion, piano, guitar, and bass guitar players. The 
ensemble features standard “big band” instrumentation: 5 trumpets, 4 trombones, 5 
saxes, piano, guitar, bass, drums. Performances in past years have featured work by: 
Earth, Wind & Fire, Chuck Mangione, Spyro Gyra, Maynard Ferguson, Count Basie, 
Hoagy Carmichael, and Woody Herman. During the process of learnifrg’this literature 
the Jazz Ensemble studies the composer, jazz theory, transposition, and improvisation. 
Scholarship opportunities for private lessons are available for Berklee School of Music, 
Boston University, School of Fine Arts, and the Longy School of Music. Students are 
invited to attend area concerts and workshops, and/or participate in the Northeast 
District Music Festival. Recent performances have included the Cambridge River 
Festival, the Cambridge Jazz festival, the Governor’s Inauguration, Nightstage, several 
local television programs, and a 2 week tour of the Soviet Union. Outside preparation 
and public performance are required. Membership is strictly by audition. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: All 
members must belong to the CRLS Band, Orchestra or Choral Groups, and pass an audition. 


1965 Synthesizers Independent Study 

Individual students who have passed Synthesizer I will take private instruction and 
have lab time. Meeting times will be arranged with the instructor. Projects are assigned 
each quarter and a live performance is required. 

Credits:, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: 80 or above in Synthesizer I and permission of instructor 


























finished video and audio tapes into a clear video format, and making high q ali 


Choral 


1070 Chorus . 

Cambridge R&L Chorus invites all students who have a desire to sing. The Chorus 
offers members the opportunity to develop their voices, strengthen their partsinging 
ability, and gain valuable performing experience. Various styles of music including 
current popular hits, ballads, jazz, classical, and folk will be studied and performed in 
class and in public performances throughout the city. Those who become involved in 
the CRLS Chorus will also gain a basic understanding of how to read music. The two 
major productions of each year, the winter and spring concerts, are high points of the 
CRLS Music Department's calendar and require extra preparation and total participa- 
tion. Students also participate in Broadway musicals such as Oklahoma, Music Man, 
and Annie. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1074 Gospel Choir 

Gospel Choir is open to all students who have a desire to sing traditional and contem- 
porary gospel music. Students learn to sing by ear, but some music reading is required. 
Outside preparation and public performances are required. 

Credits: 4 (Variable), Periods: 2 (Variable), Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1727 Voice Training I 
Each student receives individual attention in the voice class. Singers will gain know- 


ledge of correct vocal breathing, how to read music, and how to prepare for an audition. 


A wide variety of music will be used including show tunes, pop, classical and folk. 
Experience in solo singing and part singing will be developed. Participation in the 
annual winter and spring concerts is required of all voice students. ; ; 
Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 9,10,11, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation of the Music Department staff 


1920 Voice Training II 

Voice Training II students study and perform solos in other languages including Italian, 
French, and German. Emphasis is placed on strengthening vocal and performance 
techniques. Students who are interested in a solo performance career would benefit 
from this aspect of solo singing. Participation in the annual winter and spring concerts 
is required of all voice students. “ 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 

Prerequisite: Voice Training I, Vocal Ensemble or Private Voice Lessons 


1960 Vocal Ensemble 

Vocal Ensemble is offered to the most advanced choral members of the CRLS Music 
Department. Students in the choral and instrumental classes who become part of this 
ensemble participate in the highest level of individual and group performance in the 
school and community. Members of the Vocal Ensemble participate in the winter and 
spring concerts, compete in the Northeast District Music Festival, and often qualify to 
audition for scholarships for private study at Longy School of Music. Involvement in 
these activities requires extra preparation and total participation. 

Credits: 10 (Variable), Periods: 5 (Variable), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation of the Music Department staff 


Piano/Theory/History 
1071 Piano Lab 
The laboratory approach offers students the opportunity to develop basic keyboard 
techniques and music reading skills. It provides the opportunity for large and/or small 
ensemble playing, accompaniment playing for chorus, band, and orchestra, as well as 
solo performance. Coordination of sight and sound combined with finger dexterity is 
emphasized. The rudiments of keyboard theory, ear training, memorization, and basic 
harmonization are developed through the use of various accompaniment styles and 
improvisation. Opportunties are provided for formal and informal performance and a 
Piano Recital is given at the end of each year. Outside preparation is required. 
Credits: 6, Periods: 3, Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1072 Theory/Harmony 

This course is designed for the various needs of the choral and instrumental music 
students. Reading music notation is taught through musical exercises dealing with 
music symbols, rhythm, construction of intervals, major and minor scales and chords. 
Also included is a study of voice and instrument ranges, transpositions and written 
music. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


1073 Music History 
The music history course is designed to develop in students the ability to listen intelli- 


gently to music and to understand changes in music as related to cultural, political, and 
social influences. The art of listening can be as demanding and satisfying as performing. 


The course will include a survey of music literature and a study of various styles of 
music. 
Credits: 6, Periods: 3, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


1024 Bell Ensemble 

Students learn to play melodic percussion instruments such as xylophone, bell lyra, 
glockenspiel and marching keyboard instruments. This course is recommended for 
students who have a basic knowledge and proficiency on piano. The Bell Ensemble 
performs at concert and marching events. 

Credits: 2, periods: 1, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: One year of Piano lessons 


1925 Music Video Production Lab 


Students will learn the technical and production aspects of making a music video. The 


technical side will include the producing and directing, setting up of cameras, p 
ment and focusing of video lighting, working with sound equipment, editing the 
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_ X223 Algebra in Creole 


Teacher-in-Charge Amold Clayton Joseph Riley 
Beza Demena Maria Soares 
Bernadette Desire Joseph X. Sullivan 
Robert Efthim Elsie Vega 
Peter Ho 


Bilingual education and English as a Second Language courses were established to 
meet the academic, linguistic and social needs of limited English speaking students. The 
program provides an environment where students can progress academically by offering 
instruction in the native language while at the same time providing intensive English 
courses. Students may enroll in native language classes in mathematics, health, science, 
social studies and culture. The transitional bilingual program is designed as a three year 
program which allows the students time to develop fluency in English, master the skills 
needed for academic success and become familiar with American culture. 


e E.S.L. Courses ® 


Students progress through three levels of English as a Second Language (Beginning, Intermediate, 
1 who complete Advanced E.5.L, are capable of taking English classes offered by the — 







Advanced). 


X101 ESL Beginning 

In this introductory course students with little knowledge of English take their first 
steps toward mastery of the new language. Focus is on comprehension and communica- 
tion of basic survival voca . Students read appropriately leveled text material. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 


X102 ESL Advanced Beginners 

Designed specifically for students who have taken ESL Beginning but who are still not 
ready for ESL Intermediate, this course sharpens students’ written and oral communica- 
tion skills and prepares them for a smooth transition to ESL Intermediate. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X103 ESL Intermediate 

This course will further develop oral, written and reading comprehension skills while 
exploring English language literature and American culture. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 


X104 ESL Advanced 

ESL Advanced is a bridge to the standard curriculum English program. Bilingual 
students who pass this course may take classes offered by the Language Arts Dept. 
Students prepare for the transition by studying the works of classic American authors, 
expanding their vocabulary and reading comprehension, and developing writing skills 
which insure clear and correct communication in English in a variety of styles. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing 


E870 Autobiography 

Former ESL students and students from the standard curriculum read and discuss 
together autobiographical writing by professional and student writers. Simultaneously, 
they write about themselves and their lives in this course, which is team-taught by 
teachers from the Bilingual and Language Arts Departments. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


e Mathematics @ 


X201 Math Lab 

This course teaches students with weak math skills the fundamentals of arithmetic by 
reviewing the basic functions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers. 


X202 Pre Algebra in E.S.L. X203 Pre Algebra in Creole 

X204 Pre Algebra in Spanish X205 Pre-Algebra in Portuguese 

This course prepares students who are not yet ready, to take algebra. They review 
fundamental math skills and learn the concepts and skills they need to succeed in 
algebra. Topics include basic operations, order of operations, variable and evaluating 
expressions. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X221 AlgebrainE.S.L. _X222 Algebra in Spanish 

X224 Algebrain Chinese _ 

This course includes an introduction to positive and negative numbers and covers 
linear equations, inequalities, polynomials, factoring, quadratic equations, systems of 


Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Pre- 


course is designed for students who have passed Pre-Algebra and want to 
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Entering students will be tested to determine their proficiency in English, mathematics, 


social studies and science. Once they are placed at an appropriate level, students take the 
: following sequence of courses in order to fulfill graduation requirements. 















| SocialStudiesE 
: World Geography/History 
: United States History 
i: College Prep History 
: or Shee 
Social Studies (Std. Curr.)* 
: se * Not offered by Bilingual Department. 
See under appropriate department 
elsewhere in this catalog. 


X212 Consumer Math Elective 

Since it meets three times a week, this course can be taken as an elective concurrently 
with another math class such as Algebra or Geometry. Topics include earning and 
spending money, saving and investing money, borrowing money, measurement and 
business operations. 

Credits: 6, Periods: 3, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X231 Geometry in E.S.L. 

X232 Geometry in Chinese 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of Geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 
similarity, areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numerical 
applications are stressed throughout the course in a manipulative manner. Classes will 
be matched with standard curriculum geometry classes. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


e Science @ 


X301 Principles of Science in E.S.L. X302 Principles of Science in Creole 
X303 Principles of Science in Spanish X304 Principles of Science in Chinese 
Students learn to understand and use the scientific method in this course as they study 
the basic principles of mechanical physics, physical science, chemistry, and biology. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X311 General Biology , 

A general level course, General Biology provides a survey of the five kingdoms of living 
things. Also presented is an overview of the human body systems and a unit on the 
chemistry of living things. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, . 

Prerequisite: Passing grade in Principles of Science or equivalent 


X312 Biology in E.S.L. 

This is an intermediate course which teaches the basics of biology in more detail than 
the General Biology course. It deals with such areas as cell structure and chemistry, cell 
division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, evolution and c urrent environmental issues 
related to biologye A research report as well as an experimental project are required. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, 

Prerequisite: Principles of Science and teacher recommendation 


e Social Studies 


X401 Social Studies I 

This course is designed to introduce and reinforce the elementary social studies skills 
and concepts (e.g. using globes and maps; continents, and oceans; the local environ- 
ment; the role of the community; the local government; goods and services). The 
students are 9th and 10th graders who are either recent immigrants or students in need 
of additional preparation in social studies. The curriculum focuses on Cambridge, the 
Boston Metropolitan area, Massachusetts and New England. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All; Length: Year 


X421 World History/Geography in ESL 422 World History/Geography in Spanish 
X423 World History/Geography in Creole X424 World History/Geography in Chinese 
X425 World History/Geography in Portuguese 

Crucial to an understanding of our diverse, modern world is the appreciation of human 
cultural development. This course examines pre-history and development of civiliza- 
tions in Africa, the Middle East, Central America, North America, China, and Europe 
through the methods and discoveries of archaeologists. Modern cultures, basic geogra- 
phy, and study skills are stressed. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X431 U.S. History in E.S.L. X432 U.S. History in Spanish 
X433 U.S. History in Creole X434 U.S. History in Chinese 
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- X441 Introduction to U.S. Law - ESL 

The approach to this course to law-related education is to provide practésl information 
and problem-solving opportunities that develop skills necessary for survival in our law- 
saturated society. The curriculum includes case studies, mock trials, role playing, small 
group activities, and visual analysis activities. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 

Prerequisite: ESL Beginning 


¢ Regional Studies 





X501 History and Geography of Asia 

Students focus on the history, geography, and related social aspects of Asia to under- 
stand the development of Asian culture. They will discover how the impact of the past 
affects the current status of Asian peoples in nations such as China, Japan, India, Korea, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X502 Geography, History and Culture of the Caribbean 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Caribbean. Taught by 
a specialist in Creole language and social studies, it develops the skills required for 
understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors: the interac- 
tion of indigenous, European and African cultures, colonization, independence and the 
immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, 


X503 Language and Literature of Latin America 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of Latin America. Taught by 
a specialist in Spanish language and social studies, it develops the skills required for 
understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors: the interac- 
tion of indigenous, European and African cultures, colonization, independence and the 
immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, 


X504 Geography , History and Culture of the Portuguese Speaking World 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Portuguese speaking 
nations. Taught by a specialist in Portuguese language and social studies, it develops 
the skills required for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographi- 
cal, historical and cultural information on mainland Portugal, the Azores, Cape Verde, 
Brazil and other Portuguese-speaking sreas. Special emphasis is placed on the immi- 
grant experience. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, 


X505 Geography, History and Culture of East Africa 

The focus on this course is the countries of the Horn of Africa including Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Somalia. It develops skills required for understanding and interpreting the 
literature and history of this important area. Topics include geographical, historical and 
cultural studies appropriate for native speakers of Amharic and Tegrinya. 


¢ Native Language Arts Courses ¢ 


X601 Portuguese Literature I 

This is a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the-Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments and discussions will 
emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 

Prerequisite: Must be native speakers 


X602 Portuguese Literature II , 

This course provides a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Modern 
to Contemporary literary periods. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments 
will emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 

Prerequisite: Portuguese Literature I; must be native speakers 

X611 Hispanic Literature 

This course provides a panormaic view of Spanish literature both of Spain and Hispanic 
America. Major literary forms such as poetry, the novel, short stories and essays are 
discusssed. Students will learn to read and ee 
themes. Assignments and discussions will emphasize 1 ad writing skills. 


Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Must be native speakers 





X621 Chinese I 


° Special Programs ° ; 


Basic Studies - Basic Skills ] and II make up an intensive developmental program for 
limited speakers of English who have experienced academic problems, have had 
inadequate previous education or require a more structured transition into high school 
life. Working in small groups with teams of teachers from the Bilingual Department and 
specialists from the Bureau of Pupil Services, students concentrate on learning basic 
concepts and skills in E.S.L., reading, social studies, math and science. After several 
years of study students will be ready for other Bilingual Department classes. In most 
cases, they will require longer than the standard four years to complete C.R.L.S. 
graduation requirements. 

X001 Basic Studies I E.S.L. - Social Studies 

X002 Basic Studies I Math - Science 

Credits: 32, Periods: 16, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 

X003 Basic Studies II E.S.L. - Science 

X004 Basic Studies II Social Studies - Math 

Credits: 32, Periods: 16, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


Project America - A section of students enrolled in the Bilingual Department partici- 
pates in the Academy humanities program known as Project America. (See full descrip- 
tion under Academy). Team-taught classes of ESL Advanced and U.S. History Bilingual 
explore the American experience in terms of geography, history, literature, art, econom- 
ics, social structure and personal perspective with special emphasis on immigration. 
The development of strong communications skills, written and oral, is stressed. 
Together with standard curriculum students, the bilingual students participate in 
weekly humanities seminars and community meetings as well as in hands-on experien- 
tial activities outside the classroom. Physical education forms an integral part of the 
program. Students must take all Project America classes to be in the program. 

E.S.L. Advanced - P.A. HEPY/P.E. U.S. History, Bilingual - P.A. 


Advanced Studies - Advanced Studies is a bloc of three periods per day designed to 
prepare academically successful seniors in the Bilingual Department for higher educa- 
tion. It consists of Advanced English/College Preparatory, United States History / 
College Preparatory and Practical College Preparation: TOEFL and Beyond. Taught by a 
team of three teachers with the active participation of guidance counselors, students 
will develop the academic skills required for success in college. They will also concen- 
trate on the practicalities of preparing for college such as taking standardized tests and 
mastering the complexities of the application process for admission and financial aid. 
The course is limited to seniors and 11-Pro’s with strong academic records who are 
committed to obtaining a higher education. Students must enroll in all three courses. A 
committee of counselors and teachers will interview and select applicants. 


X106 Advanced English/College Preparatory X435 U.S. Histrory/College Preparatory 
In this team-taught, integrated approach to exploring the development of the United 
States as a nation and a culture, students participate in a variety of learning activities. 
These include cooperative groups, lectures, and peer tutoring designed to prepare them 
for college. Course work focuses on understanding the geography, history, culture and 
literature which have shaped the American experience. There is special emphasis on 
reading, writing and research skills which are needed for a successful transition to the 
requirements of higher education. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level 12, Length: Year 


X107 Practical College Preparation: TOEFL and Beyond 

This course for seniors offers practical guidance in the college entrance process includ- 
ing preparation for the TOEFL exam, the application, interviewing skills, financial aid, 
and writing the college essay. The second semester reinforces the intensive skills in 
reading, writing, Sst and literary analysis taught in the other Advanced Studies 
courses. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level 12, Length: Year 


¢ Other Offerings 


X701 Business Prep 

This course is designed for students whose limited English makes it impossible for 
them to take the keyboarding classes offered by the Business Department. Students 
learn manipulation of standard computer keyboards as well as the skills required to 
write clear and expressive paragraphs. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


X711 Health in E.S.L. 

This course enables students to understand human physical and emotional needs and 
development. It stresses the development of self-esteem and provides a forum for the 
discussion of feelings about cultural values, the immigrant experience, and stress 
related to adjustment to American culture. Topics such as nutrition, personal health, 
sexuality and drugs are explored in depth. This course satisfies the health requirement 
needed for graduation. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 





X721 Life-skills in Spanish X722 Life-skills in Creole = 
X723 Life-skills in Amharic X724 Life-skills in E.S.L. : 
This course is designed to assist bi students who have recently immigrated to th 2 


United States. Iadareses the many problems these student ace in adapting ein no 
a new environment. Through group discussions, mastering decision-making te 
and cooperative earning the students lean to dal with many ofthe aiffcuis they — 

encounter. Classes meet 2 times/week and can be combined with physical ed. courses. 
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__B926 Accounting I 
Students will be introduced to the concept of double entry accounting. Various journals 
and ledgers will be used to keep the financial records of a business. Students will use 
accounting projects that simulate the activities that an accountant would perform in the 
course of a business day. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite: Not available to students who select B964 or B863 


B964 College Accounting 
_ Students will cover the theory of debit and credit, financial statements, accounting 
A en payroll accounting and financial analysis. A college textbook is used. This is an 
excellent choice for students who plan to major in business at the college level. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
, Prerequisite: Not available to students taking B926 or passed B963 


B863 Computerized Accounting 

In this course students will continue their accounting studies. Departmental partnership 
and corporate accounting will be covered. Students will cover adjusting entries, 
financial reports, budgeting, payroll and payroll taxes for these business organizations. 

_ Students will then use this knowledge in the preparation of an automated accounting 
program utilized in the business world. This “hands on” computer work will be done 
on IBM com; : 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Passing grade in B926 or B964 


















Income Taxes 

will learn how to prepare the Federal Income Tax return for the current year. 

1s 1040EZ, 1040A, 1040, along with Schedules A, B, C and E will be covered in class. 

his is one of the most practical semester course you could take. Business Law (B976) is 
companion course to fill out the year. 

s: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, RE 


2 of this course is to acquaint students with the fundamental principles of 
: w.The student will examine the area of contracts sles, bailments, Wills, 
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B978 Small Business Management 

Have you ever wondered how people start their own business? What are the skills and 
the business know-how that are needed to succeed? Would you like to participate in an 
actual business at C.R.L.S.? Small Business Management should be selected to answer 
the above questions plus many others as you cover such topics as the form of the 
business, marketing, location, pricing, financing, etc. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


B979 Store Operations 

The students who are selected for this course will operate the R & L Trading Post. Each 
student will be assigned to one of the company's departments (Accounting, Advertis- 
ing /Marketing, Operations, Purchasing, and Sales). During the year students will rotate 
throughout all of the departments. Students will make all the business decisions for the 
R & L Trading Post. This is an excellent opportunity for hands-on experience in the 
operation of an actual business. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-levelled, 

Prerequisite: All students selecting Store Operations must have the permission of the Business 
Education Coordinator. : 


B824 Introduction To Banking 

The purpose of this course is to give students an understanding of our banking system. 
Students will explore the various parts of the banking system. This is the course that 
you should select if you plan to enter the banking field after graduation from high 
school or from college. This is the required course if you wish to participate in the 
operation of CRLS’s branch bank. So sign up now for INTRODUCTION TO BANKING 
(B824) in your junior year so that you can run our branch bank in your senior year. Paid 
bank training will be provided to a select group of enrolled students. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


B420 Bank Operations 

Students who have taken “Introduction to Banking” in their junior year are eligible to 
be part of the operational banking team in their senior year. These students will operate 
the branch bank and will be part of the policy making process. All students 
BANK OPERATIONS must have the permission of the Business Education Coordinator. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, =f operon and didies ie. 
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B564 Research Technology 

This is the course that all 9th and 10th grade students should select. Keyboarding, Word 
Processing and Database Skills are mastered on IBM computers. If you are college 
bound, or plan to enter the world of business upon graduation this is the course you 
will need. Proper keyboarding and computer skills are a necessary part of your future 
plans. During the year you will use your computer skills preparing reports for your 
English and Social Studies classes. This is a "hands on" computer course. PFS: First 
Choice is the computer application program that will be used. Register early since space 
is limited. 

*B564 (House A), B565 (Leadership), B566 (Academy), B567 (All School) 


Are you college bound, or, are you planning to enter the world of work upon gradua- 
tion? If so this is a priority course. No matter what your future plans may be, compe- 
tency skills in word processing are a must. In this semester course you will master the 
commands of the word processing program, Word Perfect Version 5.1. The companion 
course, Advanced Word Processing (B860) must be selected in the second semester. 
Since we have a limited number of computers be sure to make your selection immedi- 
ately. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Passing grade in Research Technology, B871, B070, or BO72 


B824 Advanced Word Processing 

Students will master the advanced features of Word Perfect Version 5.1. Students will 
complete projects utilizing the advanced commands of this powerful word processing 
program as mail merge, document management, graphics and desk top publishing. 
This is the second semester course that you will use on the job, in college, and at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Advanced, 

Prerequisite: Passing grade in Introduction to Word Processing (B823) 


B924 ESL Advanced Keyboarding and Word Processing 

Students will prepare longer and more complicated documents at a rate acceptable in 
the business office. Word Perfect Version 5.1, a powerful word processing program, will 
be used in the class. Developing skill and accuracy is one of the major goals of this 
course. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Passing grade in BO72. 





Office 


B070 Type I 

The purpose of this course is to train the student in keyboard manipulation with the 
correct use of English. Development of skill and accuracy is stressed and all students 
aim for a minimum speed of 25 words per minute. The typing of letters, envelopes 
reports, memorandums, and tables are also covered. = 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


B072 ESL Keyboarding : 

The purpose of this course is to train bilingual students in keyboard manipulation with 
the correct use of English. Development of skill and accuracy is stressed and all stu- 
dents aim for a minimum speed of 25 words per minute . Students will be introduced to 
the IBM computer. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


B922 Office Procedures 

The purpose of this course is to give the student hands-on preparation for secretarial 
and clerical work experience. The course content stresses skill development in the areas 
of advanced typing techniques, transcription skills, and the proper operation ofa 
number of business machines. The course is taught on an individualized basis. Word 
processing techniques will also be introduced. The student will train on IBM electronic 
typewriters, Apple computers, an IBM computer, dictating equipment, and electronic 
calculators. This course is essential for all students interested in acquiring an office 
position upon graduation from high school. This is the basic course necessary for future 
training in the area of word cessing. 


Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Passing 
grade in BO70, BO72, B871 : , ; 


Skilis 


B920 Computer Applications/Spreadsheet 

Using the best selling computer spreadsheet program, Lotus 123, students will develop 
the skills needed to master one of the most important computer application programs 
used in the business world. If you plan to continue your education or enter the employ- 
ment market upon graduation this course should be a definite selection. All students 
who select this course should also select Computer Applications /Database (B921) as the 
companion semester course. 95% of the class is "computer hands on" time. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Either Research Technology, BO70, BO72, or B871 





B921 Computer Applications/Database 

Using the relational database computer application program, dBase III+, students will 
prepare a number of database projects. As the demand for computer application skills 
increase in colleges and the business community this is a must course for all C.R.L.S. 
students. All students who select this course should also select Computer Applications/ 
Spreadsheet (B920) ) as the companion semester course. 95% of the class is "computer 
hands on" time. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Either Research Technology, BO70, BO72, or B871 





B871 Keyboarding/Word Processing 

This is the semester course you should take IF you did not acquire keyboarding and 
wordprocessing skills in the 9th or 10th grade. By the end of the semester you should be 
keyboarding at 20 words per minute using proper techniques and will have mastered 
basic word processing skills. PFS: Professional Write will be used in this class. 95% of 
the class is "computer hands on" time. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Non-levelled 

Prerequisite: None. Not available to students who have taken or who are taking Research 
Technology, BO72, B924, B823, B824, B860 or BO70 


Group 


B977 Alpha Hand 

The purpose of this semester course is to train students in the use of an alphabetic 
shorthand system. “Alpha Hand” allows students to take notes as fast as the teacher can 
talk. This is an essential skill for all seniors planning to enter college in the fall. Sopho- 
mores and Juniors can use this important skill while still at C_R.L.S. Sign up early. 
Enrollment is limited. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 


B925 Shorthand I ‘ i ; 

The purpose of this course is to have the student acquire skill in the GREGG SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM. The student will develop skills in writing and reading shorthand 
fluently. For those students interested in a secretarial office career the study of Gregg 
Shorthand System is an essential tool for success. It is essential that skill development 
takes place so that the requirements established by the business community are met. 
Homework is essential to meet these standards and is assigned each night. Many 
colleges and business schools will give credit if this subject is taken successfully on the 
high school level and will allow the student to enroll in an advanced shorthand course. 
pram imum speed of 50 words per minute by the end 
of the year. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Must be taken with any of the following courses: BO70, BO72, B920, B821 
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The Life Studies/Home Economics Department of CRLS presently offers a variety of courses designed to meet your 
needs in the changing times of today’s society. For example: 


* Do you wish to learn how to plan and prepare creative, delicious meals that help your body stay trim and healthy, 
and can be prepared as economically as possible? Perhaps you should consider one of the two different FOOD courses 
available to you. 


* Maybe your life theme at present focuses on creative, well-designed clothing and accessories. If so, you might consider 
enrolling in our CLOTHING and TEXTILES course. 


* Are you interested in learning about children? A course in CHILD DEVELOPMENT will help you understand the 
development and management of children from conception through the pre-school years. 


* Do you enjoy working and playing with young children? If so, why not consider working out in the community Day 
Care Centers and gain 20 credits through our EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION program. 


*Would you like to learn more about why people act as they do? HUMAN DEVELOPMENT explores many personal 
and societal issues to help you seek answers. 


* Are you a teenage parent and need help and support in completing high school? We have a special program designed 
to meet your needs. Please contact our office to be enrolled in the ADOLESCENT PARENTING program. 


Remember, no matter which course you elect to take in Home Economics/Lifestudies, basic concepts in consumerism, 
human relations and survival skills will be learned as an integral part of all courses.We are really looking forward to 
meeting you. Why not drop in sometime for a visit? Our office is located in Room R254. 





Foods 
C072 Food Power c 
Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic Clothing 
skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course 
offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative ap- C071 Clothing and Textiles I, II, III, IV 
proaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutrition and consumerism are The course in clothing focuses on clothing construction, emphasizing design and 
covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. ; fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-levelled difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without a 


pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, hand 
needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term is required. Extra craft 
projects could include quilting, stitchery, crocheting, knitting, etc. 

ta All somber 1 e ate bay a cht SRE TES : Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled, 

course igned : earn all a’ - Learning Prerequisite: Successful letion of previo: i 

how to prepare delicious, creative meals. Students will gain an awareness of foods as ia bibs a os Paha CHEE TEAL ED 

they relate to Science, Math and Art concepts. Students on occasion will be exposed to 

careers in the field of foods. Grades will be based on laboratory participation, tests and 

creative assignments to be completed outside of class. Second year students will learn 
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~ ; i cooking and tect . Emphasis will be placed on meal prepara _ The following course is recommended for students who are interested in ; 
tion as applied to diverse ethnic, cultural and economic life styles, fashion and clothing as a career. (See Art Department.) i 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Pron = Bir 4 

a - of 5 5 level ; 3 ‘ashion stra' ion 7 vs i 
a ee ener caetplcson:of postions et etal ery This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustra-. 

5 ree ali ; ; ; tion. The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed 
. Silicw'nethatt; " a ; fat Salon media. The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students 
_ C060 Prevocational Home Economics ~ PE ees ag 88 M9? Ses, mint 
the foods and clothing lab. Students gain knowl- _ Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: Multi-Levelled 
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Human Development 


C861 Early Childhood Education & Aide 

Are you interested in working with young children? If so, Early Childhood Education 
might be just the course for you! The program offers interested students the opportu- 
nity to study the physical, emotional, social and mental development of young children 
and to actually work with children three times a week as a “teacher aide” at a local 
child care center. Regular attendance, a strong sense of responsiblity, and a definite 
interest in working with children are important requirements. Successful completion of 
the course will provide entry level skills as a child care worker. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10 (Double), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate/Advanced 


922 & C923 Child Development I & II 

Semester I will stress the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child affects all 
aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills will be used 
to evaluate readiness for parenthood, in choosing life styles for parenthood, in consider- 
ations in family planning, and in determining the effects of one present behavior on the 
rest of one's life. 

Semester II will cover growth and development from newborn to pre-school years with 
an emphasis on parenting skills. Understanding appropriate behavior in children is a 
major goal of the Child Development class. Fun activities that can be done with children 
will be explored. Written assignments, projects, and active participation are used in the 
grading process. 

Credits: 10 (5 first semester, 5 second semester), Periods: 5, Grade Level: Preferably 10,11,12, 
Length: 1 or 2 semesters, Non-levelled 


- Adolescent Parenting 


CRLS offers a special program for teenage parents and parents-to-be. The goal of the program is 
to encourage and allow teenagers to complete high school by providing them with courses designed 
to meet their particular needs and by providing them with support and advocacy. The curriculum 
includes a life skills seminar, a child development course, opportunities for mainstreaming into 
regular courses, options for individual tutoring, social services connections, and appropriate gym 
pani The program is run in room R129 and more information is available from Ms. Betsy Bard 

01). 

It is possible to have an advanced level placement in several of the Adolescent Parenting Program 
courses. An independent study contract will be worked out with the instructor based on individual 
needs. 


C073 Social Services Connections 1 & 2 
This social studies course provides students with an opportunity to learn about relevant 


grated into the program. the collaboration with the Career 
Resource Center and Cambridge Community Services is an integral part of the pro- 
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924 & C925 Human Development & The Family 

Students will learn about central issues in human development within the context of 
home and family. Part I will emphasize human development in a variety of family 
styles and structures from birth to adolescence. Part II will emphasize human develop- 
ment in adulthood across the life span. Throughout, the course will focus on issues of 
parenting, conflict resolution at different life stages, and the development of positive 
decision making and communication skills. A variety of teaching techniques such as 
discussions, role plays, speakers and videos are employed. Active participation is 
required. The course gives students a chance to learn more about their own and others’ 
viewpoints as impacted by different life choices and cultural diversity. Students will 
participate in a class project involving interviewing, observation, and journal writing 
skills which will culminate in a group activity. 

Credits: 5 (Fall) & 5 (Spring) = 10 if full year, Periods: 5, Grade Level: Preferably 

10,11,12, Length: 2 Semesters, Non-Levelled 
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C074 Adolescent Parenting/Physical Education I & II 

This physical education course of the Adolescent Parenting Program provides stretch- 
ing, breathing, relaxing, and various moving techniques to meet the needs of young 
parents and parents-to-be. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


C075 Life Skills Seminar I & II 

This course focuses on health issues important to pregnant and/or parenting teens. 
Students will have the opportunity to study physiology, sexuality, pregnancy and birth, 
child health care, basic first aid, nutrition, cookery and substance abuse. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


C083 APP Child Development : 

Understanding appropriate behavior in children is one goal of the 10 credit Child 
Development class. The course will cover growth and development from conception 
through the pre-school years with an emphasis on parenting skills. Time will be allotted 
for discussing special issues related to child development such as adoption, child abuse 
and neglect, divorce of parents, emotional disturbance, raising a child in a one-parent 
family and teenage parents. Fun activities that can be done with children will be 
explored. 
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All students must earn 16 credits in physical education and pass a swimming course to graduate. The course work will include 


STAFF activities in fitness, individual and dual sports, team sports, aquatics, and adventure courses. Students should participate in a 
Lynne Yeamans : regularly scheduled physical education class. Students who fail to meet the requirements will not graduate. 
Director i 
William Bates : CREDIT 
Assistant Director Physical education is awarded on a variable basis by quarter. A course meeting 3 times per week for one quarter = 
Kim DeAndrade : 1.5 credits. A course meeting 2 times per week for one quarter = 1.0 credit. Each student must meet designated course 
price caer og requirements to earn credit. Otherwise, a failure (F) will be recorded and the quarter’s work must be made up. Health 
Joseph Colannino Education credit is earned based on the work completed in one semester. It is a 6 credit course and meets 6 times per 
Lance Dottin week. 
Edward Fratto : 
George Greenidge : MEDICAL 
Clyde McCarthy Students who have medical problems will obtain a medical evaluation form from the Director of Physical Educa- 
John Noble tion and have their personal physician fill out the requested information. Students whose medical problems do require 
ed ice a an exemption from physical education will not be given any credit. 
rors Way . UNIFORM 
Michael Weaver i Each student will wear appropriate clothing for the activity. A jersey, pair of shorts, or warm up pants, socks and 

: sneakers are required for participation in the gym. Pool wear requires a bathing suit, cap for long hair, and a towel. 
Joseph Moran : 
Pool Technical Assistant GRADE NINE PROGRAM 


All 9th graders participate in physical education which includes swimming and health education. The health 
education course is held 3 times per week for one year. The physical education program is conducted 2 times per week 
during the year. The Health sequence is Monday, Wednesday, Friday. The Physical Education class sequence is 
Tuesday, Thursday. Students who are registered in the dance program in lieu of physical education must pass a 
swimming course and earn 5 credits in health before they graduate. (Students' schedules may be modified to accommo- 
date their assigned program, i.e. House A, Academy, Leadership, and so forth.) 


ELECTIVE PROGRAM 

Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors participate in an elective program. Students elect at least one activity per term. 
The activity may be one that meets on a Monday, Wednesday, Friday sequence and has a 1.5 credit value or one that 
meets on a Tuesday, Thursday sequence and has 1.0 credit value. During the three (3) academic years, it is recom- 
mended that the student take two(2) fitness activities, two (2) individual /dual activities, and two (2) team sport 
activities. 


LEVELS 

Courses will be offered in four categories: the first category is Basic or Beginner (B). The student’s experience in the 
activity is limited. The second is Intermediate (I). The student has had some exposure to the activity and wishes to 
improve her/his basic skills. The third is Advanced (A). The student, who at this level has mastered the fundamentals 
of the activity, is ready for an in-depth experience in the particular skill area. The fourth is an Open or Multi-Levelled 
category (ML). All students, regardless of ability, are eligible to participate. 





WAIVER 
Grade 11 and grade 12 C.R.L.S. student athletes who are: 


1.) bona fide interscholastic team members as defined and governed by the 
Massachusetts Interscholastic Athletic Association 
2.) team members for one entire interscholastic sport season 
3.) unable to schedule a full academic program of their choice 
4.) enrolled in at least 5 major subjects in addition to Physical Education 
are eligible to petition for a waiver which will exempt them from two (2) physical education credits, up to a maximum 
of four (4) physical education credits per year. 


HEALTH PERSONAL SAFETY 


FH 170 Freshmen Health & Physical Education - “Transition Challenge” 
The new Freshmen Health/Physical Education curriculum is an interdisciplinary 


approach to health /human development that integrates Health, Exercise, Sport PC10 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 


and Adventure. A primary focus of this program is to provide students with The standard Red Cross Community CPR course will be taught. If the student 
Scicsitirm and Tri tion P: through a House-Based Team Approach. successfully completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be awarded. 
Health and Physical Education are taught by the same teacher, who is also a Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 
member of the student's House Student Support Team. Students will be asigned : 


to the course by house so that their class activities can be integrated with house- 
based transition activities. Student Mentors, trained upper class students from the 


same house, will play a major role in the teaching of the exercise, sport and PF20 Standard First Aid 

adventure activities. This integrated course stresses the development of self- The standard Red Cross First Aid course will be taught. If the student successfully 
esteem and provides students an opportunity to discuss their feelings, attitudes completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be awarded. 

and values about health related topics. Life skills such as communication, deci- Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 
sion-making, resisting peer and media pressure, coping with feelings, using - 


resources and getting along in families are taught. Individual health units seek to 
increase students’ knowledge of sexuality, drugs, alcohol, nutrition, personal 
health, violence and disease prevention. 

Credits: 6 Health/4 P.E., Grade Level: 9, Length: All Year, Multi-Levelled. 
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PL10 Peer Leadership - Substance Abuse Prevention, AIDS Education, 
Violence Prevention and Dating Violence. 
Become an important member of Cambridge's community-wide planning and mobiliza- 
tion efforts. Learn leadership techniques and skills that will help you implement your 
personally designed school/community service project. During one portion of the 
course (20 hours), you will participate in a variety of classroom activities that will help 
ou. 
y * examine personal attitude towards alcohol, drugs, violence, AIDS, and dating 
* develop communication skills to effectively talk with younger students, peers, and adults about these issues 
* learn important team-building skills that will help you be an effective member of a community team. 
For the equivalent of two classes per week you will apply the leadership skills that you 
have learned working on an independent school or community service project that you 
will design. These projects could range from working with other students (e.g. class 
instruction, “rap” sessions, peer counseling, mediation work) to being involved with 
broad-based community projects (e.g. “Drug & Alcohol Free” events, parent education, 
youth/ police awareness activities task force/community committee work, teen center 
service, etc.) 
Credits: Variable; Periods: Variable; Grade Level: 10,11,12; Length: 2 quarters 


PL20 Student Mentors (New Course) 

The Health/Physical Education Department is working with individual Houses at 
CRLS to establish Student Mentoring Programs. The selected student mentors will 
learn mentoring, leadership and role modelling skills by participating in a 2 day 
training that will integrate adventure, sports and leadership activities. After the 
training they will be given the opportunity as 10th, 11th and 12th graders to earn some 
of their Physical Education credits as student mentors and teaching asistants in physical 
education and adventure classes under the direction of their house-based Health/ 
Physical Education teacher. These trained student mentors will also be qualified to 
participate in other mentoring activities under the direction of their House Administra- 
tors and other house-based staff members. This course is an important part of the new 
"Transition Challenge" Health/Physical Education curriculum. Particular attention will 
be given to having these student mentors work with CRLS Freshmen who are all 
making the difficult transition from smaller elementary schools into our one large high 
school. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repeat). 


PL30 Introduction to Peer Mediation (Revised Violence Prev. Elective) 

Intro To Peer Mediation will cover the basics of violence prevention and peer media- 
tion, including win-win solutions, communication skills, de-escalating violence and 
basics of the peer mediation interview. This skills learned in this course will also prove 
very helpful for students working as Peer Leaders or Student Mentors. 

Credits: 1, Periods: 2, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 quarter 





SPORTS 


PB10 Basketball I ; : 

The focus of this course is on skills basic to the game: pivoting, passing, moving with 
and without the ball, and shooting. Skill tests will be utilized to measure individual 
improvements. Knowing the fundamental rules, fouls and violations, and working as a 
team will also be an emphasis. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PB20 Basketball II 

Students at this level know the basic rules. The focus will be on refining the skills of the 
various types of passes, of lay up shots, jump shots, free throws, and of offensive and 
defensive play. Skill tests will be administered. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite: P905 or basketball experience 


PV10 Volleyball I 

This unit emphasizes four basic skills: the bump, set, spike, and the serve as well as 
positioning on the court for effective play. This course is not recreational volleyball. 
Students are expected to practice skill t . Skill level will be measured with 
volleyball skill tests. Students will also become familiar withthe rules governing the 


erie 


game. 
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PR10 Recreational Games ‘ e 

This course consists of a variety of games which encourages group cohesiveness in both 
competitive and non-competitive situations. Some games will be modified from sports 
activities and be familiar. Other will not. There will be tag games and fun twists to 

“old” games. Students will also have the opportunity to design their own games. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PM10 Badminton I 

This course is an introductory unit covering racket selection, grip, forehand and 
backhand strokes, and serving techniques. The emphasis is on hand-eye coordination 
and body positioning for efficient play. A test for badminton skills will be administered. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PT10 Tennis I 

This course serves as a basic introductory unit for tennis. Emphasis is placed on skill 
development, forehand and backhand strokes and serving. Modified games will be 
played in order to provide as much skill practice as possible. A tennis skills test will be 
given. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PT20 Tennis II 

Intermediate tennis includes a review of the basic serve, forehand and backhand 

strokes, and the rules of the game. Emphasis is placed on improving and volleying 

skills, net play and serving techniques by more efficient footwork and body position. 
Evaluation will be conducted by rating doubles play. 2 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite P904 or tennis experience 


PT30 Tennis III 

Students are expected to demonstrate fundamental tennis skills in a consistent and 
efficient manner. Focus is placed on the skills and strategies of playing singles and 
doubles in order to play a high level of tennis. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: P924 and permission of instructor 


PD10 Dance Aerobics 
This course is a fitness program emphasizing moving with the beat. Students practice 


. and create dance routines while increasing individual endurance levels. 


Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PG10 Introduction to Golf 

Students will be introduced to the game of golf by learning the use of basic clubs. The 
fundamentals of driving, fairway play, approach shots and putting will be taught. 
Experienced players are encouraged to take this course. A portion of their time will be 
spent assisting in the instruction of novice players. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 Quarter, Basic 


FITNESS 


PW10 Weight Training 

The focus of this course is the improvement of muscle tone and muscle strength. Muscle 
groups and their functions will be studied. Students plan workouts based on specific 
muscle groups and then exercise using the universal machine and free weights. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PE10 Exercise Aerobics 

This course provides an opportunity for students to focus on fitness. Exercises which 
may be performed to contemporary music are designed to raise heart rates so that > 
cardio-respiratory (heart-lungs) fitness may be improved. Students will be taught to 
take their own pulse (a measure of heart rate) to determine whether or not the exercise 
was beneficial. Nutrition, weight control, and exercise are key elements of the course. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 
















PN10 Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 

This course informs the students of specific techniques used to appraise one's physical 
well being. Students assess their own fitness level. A combination of recommendations 
for healthy nutritional practices (diet) and specific exercise programs give the studentsa _ 
firm basis for the development of a personal wellness program. Class time is divided 
between classroom instruction and fitness workouts. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-levelled 


PY30 Stress ft aes * Le SAP Saal Pot 
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~ AQUATICS 


-PS10 Non Swimmer 

_ Basic water survival skills, adjustment to the water and skills for the Red Cross 
beginner and advanced beginner certificate are covered. Students will be subdivided 

into the appropriate ability level for this course. 

Credit; Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PS20 Advanced Beginner/Intermediate Swimmers 

This course is the Red Cross Intermediate Swimmer level program. The student is 
comfortable in the deep water and is ready to practice the skills needed in order to bea 
more proficient swimmer. These skills include the scissors kick, the breast stroke, the 
crawl, the elementary backstroke and a five minute swim. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, 
Prerequisite: Red Cross Advanced Beginner Certificate 


PS40 Life Guard Training I 

This course provides instruction in the Red Cross Life Guard Training program. The 
unit requires two consecutiVe quarters for completion, P960 and P961. CPR and First 
Aid certifications are required for most life guard positions. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: Red Cross Swimmer 





PA10 Indoor Adventure Ropes Course 

, 3 Indoor Adventure Ropes Course: Project Adventure is a nationally accepted 

: : public school version of the renowned Outward Bound program. U.M.P.A. is 
m8: our URBAN MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE. This course 

. consists of a series of increasingly challenging projects and activities in which 
: confidence, self-esteem, group trust, and cooperation are built as students 
conquer each successive challenge. These activities include non-competitive 
New Games and “Non-Games”, Ropes Course obstacles (low and high), 
group initiative and group trust problems. Inexperienced and experienced 
students are needed. The object of the High School Adventure Curriculum is 
to have the students take responsibility for themselves on the ropes. Belaying 
techniques will be taught and reviewed. This responsibility will be transferred 
from the teacher to the students. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi- 
Levelled 


PA30 Canoeing (Fall) 
Students enrolled in this course will learn canoeing, drown-proofing and other water 

_ Safety skills in the War Memorial Physical Education Facility and Pool. During an 
actual canoe trip, which takes place on the Concord River in the area of the historic Old 
North Bridge, students will be able to apply their canoeing skills while appreciating the 
heritage of Revolutionary War. This is an integrated curiculum which may contain 
elements of Social Studies, Science and Photography. A student fee will be charged. 
The class meets each scheduled period during the term and takes an activity-centered 
one day field trip. 
Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Ability to pass appropriate swimming test 


PA40Cross-Country Skiing (Winter) 

Cross-country skiing is an individualized program for all level skiers. During actual 
skiing sessions, students will be able to ski and practice techniques with students of 
similar ability. The novice will receive specific instruction. Content areas include: 
theory, stretching, fitness and conditioning tips, appropriate clothing and gear and 
specific skills. A student fee will be charged. The class meets each scheduled period 
during the term and takes an activity-centered one day field trip. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PA50 Downhill Skiing (Winter) 

Downhill Skiing is an individualized course for all skiers. The course includes instruc- 
tion in skills, fitness, conditioning, appropriate clothing, equipment and fittings, etc. 
Lessons will be given by professional ski instructors at top-ranked ski areas. A student 
fee will be charged. the class meets each scheduled period during the term and takes an 
__ activity-centered one day field trip. 

_ Credit: Variable, Periods:Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


< 
4 
__ PA60 Advanced Downhill Skiing (Winter) 
Advanced Downhill Skiing is designed for intermediate and advanced skiers. The 
course includes more advanced skills and fitness instruction. Two days of actual ski 
_ lessons will be given by professional ski instructors at a top-ranked ski area. A student 
fee will be charged. Due to the relatively high expense of this type of activity, students 
will be given a variety of opportunities that provide a means through which theycan 
see en meceseney sieaty needed to cover their costs. The class meets during the 
cheduled period and takes a two day overnight ski trip. 
Creits:2 Periods: Variable, Grade Level 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: 
DownHill Skiing 
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PSS0 Life Guard Training II 


- This course is part Il of P960. If the student passes the written and practical tests a Red 


Cross certificate will be awarded. Receiving the certificate will permit the student to 
apply for a position of life guard. CPR and First Aid certifications are required for most 
positions. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, 
Prerequisite: P960 


PS30 Swimming for Fitness 

ai goal of this course is to improve cardiovascular fitness by swimming continuous 
laps. Skill instruction is provided in order to gain more efficient swimming strokes. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, — 

Prerequisite: Red Cross Intermediate Certificate 





PA20 Outdoor Adventure Rope Course (New Course) 

The Ropes course content of this Outdoor Adventure elective is similar to the 
Indoor Adventure Ropes Course elective. The difference is that students in 
outdoor adventure will work together on an outdoor ropes course rather than 
in the field house. Another difference is that the class will be held one 
afternoon per week (after school) rather than during the regular school day. 
The outdoor elective is being run in cooperation with the Rivers School, a 
private school in Weston, that has set up a collaborative relationship with 
CRLS. Rivers has a newly built Outdoor Ropes Course, as well as a camp and 
a pond, which can lead to a variety of potential outdoor adventure activities. 
The Rivers community is interested in sharing these resources with CRLS. 
During this adventure program, CRLS students will participate with other 
CRLS students as well as with Rivers School students. A student transporta- 
tion fee will be charged for the afternoon trips. 

Credit: 1, Periods: 1 Double Period (Afterschool), Grade Level 10,11,12, Length: 
Quarter. 


PA70 Sailing (Spreing) 

This unit is an individualized sailing course to be conducted in Giilabonation with 
Community Boating, Inc. at the Hatch Shell on the Charles River. Beginning and 
experienced students are encouraged to participate. Opportunities for students to pass 
the Helmsman Test will be given. A student fee will be charged. (This fee will include 
additional sailing opportunities for the students through Community Boating, Inc.) The 
class meets each scheduled period during the term. 

Credit: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: ai ae Muilti-Levelled , 
Prerequisite: Ability to pass appropriate swimming test. 


PA91 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor Adventure I 

This is a Fall course which brings students into New Hampshire or Vermont on a 3-day 
overnight wilderness trip. Students will work together to make this rugged adventure 
an enjoyable learning experience for all. The trip includes backpacking, orienteering 
and rock climbing. A student fee may be charged. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Quarter 

Multi-Levelled, Prerequisite: Permission of instructor 


PA92 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor Adventure II 

This is a Winter course which involves a 3-day overnight trip to Northern Vermont. 
Students will learn how they can work together to have fun in the woods even in the 
midst of winter. During the day, students will make ice huts and igloos, as well as have 
the opportunity to cross-country ski. The 2 wood-heated AMC cabins on Wheeler Pond 
will be available for lodging. A student fee may be charged. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor 


PA93 Enterprise Co-op Outdoor Adventure III 

This is a Spring Elective which will bring students on a 3-day adventure along the 
Connecticut River, Vermont. Students will work and learn together as they travel by 
canoe down the Connecticut River, camping and fishing along the way. A student fee 
may be charged. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor 


PA94 Enterprise Co-op Rowing 
This course is designed as an Enterprise Co-op Adventure elective. The two rowing 
vessels, modeled after 18th century “dory” boats, have been made by Enterprise Co-op 
students in their carpentry shop. After Jearning drown-proofing and survival skills in 
the War Memorial pool, students acquire the ability and endurance to row and maneu- 
ver these boats over long distances through practice sessions on the Charles River and 
at the Hull Lifesaving Museum. An overnight trip to one of the Boston Harbor islands is 
the culminating activity. We or aa aren pti cies ga 
Cambridge Council, oe Variable, Grade Lev Sea 
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K001 Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center, Reading 

The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center Reading Course is an individualized 
program for the improvement of reading, study skills, and related language arts. The 
program is supplemental, diagnoses individual student needs and prescribes a se- 
quence of learning activities which will enable the student to improve his/her reading 
skills. 

Credits: Variable; Periods: Variable 3 to 5; Grade Level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Full Year. 
Prerequisite: Students must be enrolled in a Cambridge School Department English course and 


have demonstrated a need for supplementary instruction. Students are urged to see the Chapter 1 


reading teachers for further information about the course and eligibility. 


The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center is a year long course designed to improve the literary skills of reading and 
writing and mathematics. Extra instruction in literacy or mathematics is provided to students to improve their skills. 


Students attend the Chapter 1 reading or the Chapter 1 mathematics course for a minimum of three periods per week but may 
attend up to five periods per week. In some sections, Chapter 1 is an in-class support during specific English courses. To qualify for 
Chapter 1 reading a student must demonstrate a need for supplementary instruction and be enrolled in a Cambridge School 
Department English course. To qualify for a Chapter 1 mathematics course, a student must demonstrate a need for supplementary 
instruction and be enrolled in a Cambridge School Department mathematics course or have previously met the CRLS mathematics 
requirements. The Director of Chapter 1 will make the final determination of eligibility following proposal guidelines. 


The Chapter 1 courses are graded on a pass or fail basis. The amount of credit for Chapter 1 reading or Chapter 1 mathematics 
is variable. Each student attending Chapter 1 classes will be awarded one high school credit for every 15 periods of class of work 
completed in the Chapter 1 reading or Chapter 1 mathematics course to a limit of 10 credits per year. Students who attend Chapter 
1 as an in-class support will receive credit from the content class only. 


K002 Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center, Math 

The Chapter 1 Supplementary Learning Center Math Course is an individualized 
program for the improvement of math skills. The program is supplemental, diagnoses 
individual student needs and prescribes a sequence of learning activities which will 
enable the student to improve his/her math skills. 

Credits: Variable; Periods: Variable 3 to 5; Grade Level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Full Year. Prerequi- 
site: Students must be enrolled in a Cambridge School Department mathematics course or have 
previously met the high school requirement in mathematics and have demonstrated a need for 
supplementary instruction. Students are urged to see the Chapter 1 math teachers for further 
information about the course and eligibility. 









Elaine Dailey Katherine Kroen Shavaun O'Neill 
Gene Meyer Celeste Delpidio Margaret Kuhn Mary Louise Piret 
Teacher-in-Charge Deborah Downes Laure Lindor Terri Ragosta 
Mary Eirich Elaine Livingston Rona Richmond 
Claire Albert Kay Ellis Leonora Martignetti Brian Roach 
Sandi Blake Helen Epstein Mary Mattera Caetano Serpa 
Claire Burke Tracy Finstein Erma McNeal Dr. Gerald Shea 
Alfonso Campbell Phyllis Fortuna Edith Medeiros Alfred Simmons 
Margaret Chapin Julia Griffin Tim Montgomery Debra Stewart 
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The Bureau of Pupil Services provides support services to students with special needs to help meet the requirements of the 
general academic program. Under the state's special education law, Chapter 766, students may receive a range of support services 
for physical and academic needs until the age of 22 or until the student receives a high school diploma. 


To receive services, a student must first be referred by a parent, teacher, counselor, advocate, or her/himself. To begin the 
referral process, please consult any school psychologist or House administrator. If appropriate, an evaluation will be made of the 
student's learning strengths and weaknesses. Conducted by a professional team, the evaluation takes approximately 45 days to 
complete. The team then determines whether the student's needs can be met with modifications to the student's existing program 
or whether special services are needed. 


If the student needs special support services, an individual educational plan (IEP) is written with student, parent, and staff 
input. The IEP specifies the student's learning style, the types of special education services to be provided, the length of time for 
each service and the goals and objectives for each service. The IEP also includes information about plans for post-school transition 
for all students 16 years of age and older. Three years prior to the expected date of graduation, or by the student's eighteenth 
birthday, a referral may be made through the Chapter 688 process. 5 


Chapter 688 is a law developed to provide a 2 year planning process for young adults with severe disabilities who will lose’ 
their entitlement to special education upon graduation, or at the age of 22. This law creates a single point of entry into the adult 
Human Services system by developing an individual transition plan (ITP) for every individual who is found eligible for Chapter 
688 because she/he is disabled and will need on-going services and support. 


Four special education program options exist for students whose education can best take place outside the 
general academic curriculum for the majority of the school day. 


Option 1, “QM” modified academicclasses. Forstudents with learning disabilities who have low-averageto avera 
academic ability in language arts, social studies, math, science, and health. Students within this option must 
capable of returning to the pene high school curriculum. Some students participate in this option on a part time 
or full time basis for up to 6 years. 


Option 2., “QJ” modified academic classes. For students with mild to moderate special needs. Academic classes are 
available in language arts, social studies, math, science, health and career awareness. Some students participate in 
this option on a part time or full time basis for up to6 years. 
Option 3, "OF" modified academic classes. For students of average and above-av 


: el c ability who can not attend 
cation classes because of behavioral problems. Academic classes are a’ 
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Support Services for students whose education 
can best take place within the general academic 
curriculum include: 


Q007 Physical Therapy 
For students with muscular disabilities or physical 
mobility challenges. 


Q008 Speech/Language Therapy 

For students who have been diagnosed as having 
serious language, voice, fluency, articulation, or 
hearing problems. 


= 
Q009 Vision Services 
For blind and partially sighted students in need of 
adaptive materials and specified equipment. 
Q010 Related Services | 
Other special education services as desribed in the i 


student's individual educational plan (IEP) process. 


Q070 Resource Room 

For students whose general level of functioning is 
affected by delays in learning other than poor 
attendance. In special circumstances, and with 
written approval by school officials, student may 
receive curriculum instruction for a grade and 
credit. Students may receive monitor service, or 
direct service for 2, 3, or 5 days each week. 


Q080 Learning Disabilities , sion) 
For students with average or above-average a 
_ whose learning problems are sensory and/o: 








Students from the Leadership School pose with their “men- 
tor® from Harvard University's Phillips Brooks House at a 
Halloween celebration they planned for patients at Youville 
Hospital in Cambridge. Center is a Barbara McKeen. 
Left to right are: Abbie eoenta} Christina Du “wt Cindy 
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The Leadership School, founded in 1990, places an emphasis on the teach- 
ing and learning of leadership skills, a working knowledge of effective decision 
making and the utilization of collective mediation in conflict resolution. A 
course in Community Service, created and constantly being re-developed by 
the teaching staff, is greatly encouraged for all students in the program. A 9th 
grade Core program offers students the opportunity to learn in small group 
settings experiencing a truly collaborative effort by the instructors involved. 


The Leadership School is committed to providing a quality education to 
ALL students by continually raising their academic, social and personal 
skills to their optimum level through the efforts of the student, home, — 
school, and community; where ALL are empowered to create a “commu- 
nity" dedicated to the education of the whole student, the establishment of 
a democratic decision-making process, the participation in community 
service, and the recognition and appreciation of individual differences. 


ACADEMIC - All students in this school are being prepared for college. If 
students choose not to attend college they will be well prepared for the 
workforce. Students in grade 9 take a core curriculum in teams within the 
school. The teachers in these teams spend a significant amount of time chal- 
lenging and encouraging students, monitoring student progress, and review- 
ing and developing the curriculum. Students are encouraged to take at least 
one course each year in either the performing or visual arts, business or home 
economics. 


















Simas, Jimara Lewe (students); Jennifer Gold berg, (Har- 
vard University); Kayesha Moore (student). 
COMMUNITY - Students have, in addition to guidance counselors, men- 
tors who monitor and support their progress through graduation and help 
ee i ee en eee: | themitojbe productive members of the. community by providing them with 
STAFF AiCiaaibehe Cerolirie Hunter Fenton Nelson-Stirling : Opportunities to develop a respect and responsibility for self and others. 
Brendan Synnott Joseph Colannino Edward Hurley Dr. Leslie Oliver Students are also assisted in the development of individual portfolios that 
Acting Administrator Thomas Conward John Kawadler Larry Poirier chronicle their high school experience. As members of the community, stu- 
i Ly hee — Crowley Robert Kelley Al Priest dents, staff and parents (there is an active Parent Advisory Board) take part in 
Se eee aes ar oy “ ate rear a making decisions about the operation of the Leadership School. 
Rami Alwan Mary Diggins Lenora Martignetti Gary Simon 
Bard Debbie Downes Thomas McCarthy Carol Siriani 
Martha Bedrosian Karen FitzPatrick Edward McGillicuddy Cammie Stewart 
Robert Bouchie Jean Funk-Gedies Carole Mikelson Anna Sullivan 
Edward Brady Norma Garcia_ Leslie Mili Grace Taylor 
Phyllis Bretholtz Wadie Geraigery William Morris K. Wamness 
Anthony Ciccerone Elizabeth Griffiths Carol Nolan-Kelley Michelle Youell 
| FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 
| Language Arts: World Literature Language Ane. American Lite rature 
: Modern World History US. History. 
Algebra I, Geometry Algebra, Geometry 
: Scientific Principles or Intensive Biology Biology or Chemistry _ 
: Foreign Language Foreign Language _ 
:  Health/Human Development Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Physical Education or Dance Community Service : 
Community Service or Research Technology See : 
Elective 


The Math and Science courses are levelled; English a Social Studies. courses, 
carefully heterogeneously ee to ane individual and small aes instructio : 


Language Arts: World Literature - E190 
Modern World History - H190 
The English and Social Studies teachers work in collabo- 
ration with one another. The courses emphasize univer- 
sal themes of power and differences in a multi-cultural 
world. Students are hetergeneously grouped and 
Participate in whole-class and cooperative learning 
groups. These subject area teachers meet daily to plan 
j the curriculum and to discuss student achievement. The 
curriculum of both courses reflects the content and skills 
____ development emphases of "Language Arts Nine World 
| Literature" and "ModernWorld History" as described in 
the Language Arts and Social Studies sections of this 
: catalog. 
Length: 1 year each; Credit 10 each 










Research Technology - B190 

" Thiscourse provides cach freshman with anextensive 
_ “hands-on” computer experience. Students are expected 
m4 in. pi mc paler al ese, he 
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¢* SAMPLE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL COURSES °° 


Algebra Project - - M190 

This is a two-year course designed for motivated, 
ambitious students who desire to prepare for a college, 
level mathematics class but who have not yet exhibited 
proficiency in arithmetic concepts. These students may 
need to supplement their grasp of new concepts and 
review old ones. Therefore, this course extends over a 
two year period, allowing time for use of teaching tools 
like manipulatives and cooperative learning techniques. 
Volunteers from Harvard University and other local 


colleges as well as supportive school staff asisist students _ 


in the project to re-enforce the learning experience both 
during and outside of class. The course includes work 
with real numbers, polynomials, factoring, equations, 
functions, relations, graphs, quadratic equations, and 
inequalities. Upon successful completion of this course, 
students are enrolled in a college level geometry course. 
Length: 2 years, Credits: 20 


Physical Education & 









Community Service Course - G190 - 

Students are encouraged to take at least one year of 
Community Service although many opt for several years. 
This course provides opportunties for students to give 
something of themselves to their community. Students 
are accompanied to their off-campus Internship sites by 
students from the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. 
Internships are also provided on the CRLS campus. 
Students volunteer the equivalent of six class periods (4 
1/2 hours) per week and attend a seminar on Thursdays. 
Students keep journals of their experience which are 


_Shared with the teacher. This course is part of a larger 


network of community service programs. Through the 
Thomas Jefferson Forum students meet twice yearly 
with students from other high schools throughout New 
England and also attend a national conference. 
Length: 1 year; Credit 10 


(For descriptions of other major subject courses offered in the 
Leadership School, see the departmental listings elsewhere in 
May ees : 











STAFF 


Lawrence Aaronson Catherine Ellis Brenda Moses 
Social Studies Instructional Aide, B.P.S. School Psychologist 
Bienvenido Benzan Betsy Grady Martha Sennott 
Social Studies Social Studies Secretary 
Donald Burroughs Karen Hawthorne Reyko Shiraishi 
Language Arts Language Arts Guidance 
Cheryl Ciano Helen Jacobson Joan Soble 
Mathematics Guidance Language Arts 
Kathy Conaty Gene Meyer Ray Shurtleff 
Mathematics Bureau of Pupil Services Dean 

Ann Piotrowski Erma McNeal Gary Simon 
Modern Languages Bureau of Pupil Services Mathematics 


The Pilot School is an alternative high school program located on the fifth floor of the CRLS building. 
Its students, grades 9-12, are drawn from all areas of the city. Candidates for admission are selected 
at random after steps have been taken to insure that the student body approaches as closely as possible 
a representative cross section of the Cambridge school population with respect to sex, geographical 
area, and race andfor ethnic background. There are openings for approximately 50 new freshmen 
students each academic year. 


Basic Principles 

In essence the Pilot School is an attempt to create a community of students, parents, and 
educators mutually accountableto each other for the goals, the program, and the successful 
operation of the school. The principles listed below are the basis for our efforts in that 
direction. They focus on those areas which make the school an alternative: the diversity and 
representativeness of the student body relative to the Cambridge school population, the 
quality of human relationships within the Pilot School community, the decision-making 
process in the school, and the programmatic focus on the needs and concerns of individual 
students. 


ENROLLMENT IN PILOT SCHOOL COURSES 





For information about applying to Pilot School, see the description of ninth grade school-wide registration process in a separate 
publication distributed to all eighth grade students. Grade Ten-Twelve Transfer application forms may be obtained from the CRLS 
Registration office. Deadline for applications is May 1, 1993. CRLS students, grades 11-12, may enroll in Pilot classes, space permitting. 
However, permission is required by the Dean of the Pilot School. Grade 10 students must have permission of their House administrator 
before seeking enrollment in a Pilot course. Similarly, the Pilot Dean must approve a course request. 


For further information, call the Pilot School office at 349-6674. 





I. Diversity, Cross-Cultural Education. Recognizing that the development of cross- | 
cultural understanding and respect are essential to a genuinely pluralistic Ameri- 
can society, the Pilot School is committed to the development of these qualities 
within its own richly diverse student population. 

The Pilot School student body is drawn from all areas of Cambridge. Candidates 
for admission are selected at random after steps have been taken to insure that we 
approach as closely as possible a representative cross-section of the Cambridge 
school population with respect to sex, geographical area and/or ethnic back- 
ground. But this diversity represents more than a principle of selection - it is a basic 
foundation of the school from which other principles and much of the program 
arise. Classes within the school are heterogeneous with respect to grade level and 
ability; and curriculum offerings, course materials, and school activities represent 
a variety of cultural traditions. 





* 


II. Human Relationships. In the Pilot School community, every effort is made to: 
foster human relationships (i.e. teacher-student, student-student, teacher-parent 
relationships), characterized by informality, relative non-authoritarianism, mutual 
trust, and an absence of regimentation. : 
The fact that students call teachers by their first names is only a surface 
manifestation of this principle; more important is the fact that students often 
participate on an equal basis with teachers in class discussions, in conferences, and 
in other school activities. However, the Pilot School notion of human relationships 
not only emphasizes direct person-to-person relationships - it also implies a 
commitment to the group as well, to the successful maintenance of the school. 


III. Governance. Decision-making within the Pilot School is based on the premise 
that people affected by decisions have the right to participate in those decisions. 

One of the essential aloes oss upon which the Pilot School was founded and 
has functioned for 24 years is a large degree of Pilot School community control over 
school policies. Closely related to this principle is the Pilot School’s commitment to 
shared responsibility for policy implementation. 

The important areas where students, parents, and staff have shared decision- 
making power include program and structure (curriculum planning, selection of 
courses, use of resources) and staffing (interviewing and recommending candi- 
dates for teaching positions in the school). Pa 


r 
IV. Individual Needs and Concerns. The Pilot School program is characterized by 
a focus on the needs of the individual. j . 

The conviction is not that individualism should flourish at the expense of the 
community, but that any successful educational community must attend to the 

“needs of its individual members. The advising system, wherein each full-time staff 
member takes on 24 advisees for the year under the direction of the Guidance 
Counselors and Dean is perhaps the most significant effort in this area. 


V. Learning. The Pilot School is committed to learning: to the . 


acquisition 
intelegsal skills necessary to survive and contribute in the world, to the develop- 
. lf a, and to the development of social awareness and responsi- 







Modern Languages & Mathematics 
The Pilot School offers the following courses in mathematics and modern lan- 

guages. For detailed course descriptions, see the Modern Language and Mathematics 
sections of this Course Catalog. 
JLA1 Spanish II, JL63 Spanish III, JL21 French II, JL60 French III, JM20 Algebra I, 
JM21 Geometry, JM 22 Algebra II, JM60 Pre-Calculus (5 periods a week), and JM61 
Advanced Mathematics 

We would like you to note the following description for a new Advanced 
Mathematics course and a course in Japanese Studies. 


JM61 Advanced Mathematics 

Many students have expressed the need for a junior/senior level mathmematics course 
for students who have completed either of the following courses: Trigonometry/ 
Analytic geometry, Algrebra II and Trigonometry (Honors) or JM60 Pre-Calculus. If you 
are looking for a 5 period per week alternative to the upper level mathematics courses 
(8 periods per week) offered in the high school, then consider this course . Intended to 
engage and encourage students to explore a variety of topics in mathematics, each topic 
will include an exploratory component that fosters an essential "fundamental" under- 
standing of the mathematics to be discussed. There will be an explicit focus on the 
process of creating mathematics and constructing one’s own knowledge from concrete 
experiences and phenomena. Technology will be an integral part of the course, but will 
not be the sole forum for exploration. This course will enrich and extend your high 
school mathematics experience whether or not you are planning to take Calculus. 


JL35 Japanese Studies ‘ 

Would you like to learn to speak Japanese and about Japan and its people? If so, sign up 
for this course! We will study the Japanese language with emphasis on practical, 
everyday conversation. We will also experience things Japanese such as their foods, 
cultural events and holidays, calligraphy, and relevant field trips. We also anticipate 
planning a trip to our Sister City in Japan: Tsukuba. Global and economic “balance of 
power” is fast shifting to Asia and Japan is a key player in this significant change. 
Knowledge of this country and facility in the Japanese language will be an important 
skill to have as we move on into the 21st century. 


Guidance and Advising Program 
JG20 Advising Group 

Each Pilot student is assigned to a grade 9-12 advising group and attendanceand 
participation in advising group is mandatory for all students. Every student must _ 
register for this course. Fs os. eal gh ae 
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| JG22 Senior Seminar 


want some help through the lengthy college application process, this may be just 
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papers, tests, deadlines, essays, recommendations, etc. This course will focus on 
choosing the "right colleges” for you, obtaining the forms, arranging interviews/visits, 
registering for the SATs and Achievements, etc. We will make recommendations for 
"how to" complete this process as smoothly as possible. The class will meet regularly 
once a week first semester. See Reyko or Helen if you have any questions. 


_ English Courses (English courses are one semester.) 


JE19 Writing About Literature 


- Throughout high school, English classes demand that students write essays about 


literature. The purpose of this course is to teach students how to express their interpre- 
tations of literature in critical essays which contain evidence from the literature to 


_ support the students’ theories and ideas. Short stories, short plays, poems, and one 


novel will be read so that students have the experience of working with every literary 
genre and becoming acquainted with the conventions and terms associated with each 
type of literature. Emphasis will be on the writing process. 


JE20 Experiments and Experiences in Writing I 


~ We will use our own experiences, our own feelings and own writing "voices". We will 


also learn how to write on computers. During the first third of the course, we will 
improve our ability to describe what our senses tell us. During the second part of the 
course we will do a prolific amount of memory writing. Finally, we will begin to 
‘produce fantastic and fictional pieces. We will also get revision and editing practice. 


JE21 Experiments and Experiences in Writing II 

Alternating writing days with reading days, we will continue to use our 5 senses and 
our lives’ experiences to produce poetry, fiction and autobioggraphy on the computer. 
We will learn how to do these things: keep a Writer's Notebook; write prolific first 
drafts on a computer; use sensory knowledge in our creative writings; revise and edit; 
give and receive peer feedback and; use imagery, metaphor, haiku, parody, dialogue, 
and imagination in our writings. 


JE22 Writing Workshop 

The goal of this course is to teach students to write grammatically correct and logically 
organized and developed 500-word expository essays — in other words, to write essays 
which thoroughly and logically explain the students’ ideas on a wide variety of topics. 
Students will learn how to generate ideas for an assigned topic: how to write first, 
second, and final drafts; and how to edit. To help students to write accurately and 
expressively as they can, part of the class time will be spent on increasing vocabulary 
and learning necessary grammar. Frequently writings will be shared in class. 


JE23 College Preparatory English I 

Our major goal is to become familiar with various literary genre, including the novel, 
short story, poetry, the essay, drama. We will continue our assiduous vocabulary study. 
Various advanced topics of grammar and usage will be reviewed as they come up in 
students; writings. Student Learning Teams will often take responsibility for leading 
class discussions. Our readings will include: Shakespeare's Hamlet, Orwell's Down and 
Out in Paris and London, Naylor's Women of Brewster Place, Raffel's How to Read a Poem, 
Ciardi's How Does a Poem Mean?, Turgeneo's Fathers and Sons, plus various short stories 
and essays. 


JE24 Creative Writing 

This course should give us a greater understanding of creativity and literature, as well 
as an opportunity to practice developing our own writing voices. We will learn how to 
use the following literary devices in our own works in progress: clustering, recurrence, 
simile and metaphor, imagery, editing, polarities, and language rhythms. Since, as 
Mark Twain once said, creativity is 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration, we'll be doing 
a great deal of writing in class and for homework. By the end of the semester, each 
student will have written a complete novella. 


JE25 Short Stories 

This course will introduce the student to a variety of great short stories. Students will 
read, discuss, and write about short stories by a wide range of authors - men, women, 
Americans, Europeans, whites, blacks - and ourselves! Each student will be required to 
write at least one short story for presentation to the class. In order to accomplish that we 
will do a lot of preparatory writing exercises: memory writing, dream writing, group 
writing, etc. In addition to reading and writing stories, we will take a look at the form 
and the elements of the short story: theme, plot, character, symbol, metaphor, etc. This 
course is open to anyone who likes to read or tell a good story! 


JE26 Science Fiction and Fantasy 

In this class we will explore fantastic works of the imagination in order to assess what 
they teach us about human, technological and fantastic possibilties — and why authors 
choose to write "speculative fiction" as a means of expressing their hopes, fears, and 
dreams. Both fiction and non-fiction will be read; among the authors whose works will 
be read are: Vonnegut, Fuentes, Atwood, Bradbury, Asimov, Wells, Leguin, and 
Calvino. Students should expect to write critical essays about the works we study and 
short stories /fantasies which explore imaginary worlds and intriguing possibilities. 


JE27 Black Experience in Literature 

This course highlights the Afro-American experience dating before the Mayflower to 
the present time. Novelists such as Baldwin, Morrison, Angelou, Ellison, Johnson and 
Walker contribute to the American literary scene as writers and black voices. The theme 
that will be covered are: what it means to be Black; what it means to be a Black Ameri- 
can, and the underlying dilemma of identity for all Americans. Students will be 
evaluated on class participation, preparation and writing brief thematic papers. 


JE28 Greek Mythology ‘ ’ 
Greek myths are more than just stories: they are gateways to our understanding more 
about psychology, science, anthropology, and history — and they provide us with the 

, character types, and conflicts which pervade all literature. Thus, in this course, 
we will read not only Greek myths and Homer's Odyssey; we will also read more 
modern works of literature and philosophy which borrow from these ancient stories 


and works. Students can expect to do a substantial amount of writing in this course, 
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most of which will be analytical in nature. Group projects will allow students to be very 
creatr ive! > \: 3, : 
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JE29 Reading and Writing Autobiography Ta .38 de 
Reading and Writing Autobiography can help us tap the full power of our inner 
resources. We can clarify our goals, visualize the future, free our intuition and imagina- 
tion, explore our dreams, understand our past and present lives, solve personal 
problems and overcome blocks to creativity. We will do a great deal of writing, both in 
and out of class. We will share some of our writing, while other writings will be ours 
alone. We will learn various techniques of journal writing based on Ira Progoff's At A 
Journal Workshop. We will read: Kingston's Woman Warrior, DeJesus' Child of the Dark, 
Baker's Growing Up, Franklin's Autobiography, Haley's Autobiography of Malcolm X, and 
Mead's Blackberry Winter. 


JE30 Male and Female Heroes 

Heroes, traditionally thought of as male, exist in the contexts of the worlds which they 
seek to preserve or transform. The purpose of this course is to explore the motives, 
methods, and mindsets of both female and male heroes - and to discover if in fact male 
heroes and female heroes are more like than unlike — and more androgynous than sex- 
role bound. Readings from The Bible and Mythology will be used to introduce the 
course concepts; the more modern literature read will include Ceremony, Fahrenheit 451, 
Meridian, and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, to name a few. Student writing will both 
analyze literature and explore personal opinions; a longer paper using secondary 
sources will be completed in the latter half of the course. 


JE31 Adolescents In Literature 

The pervasive theme of the novels the student will read focuses on identity. Through a 
variety of genres, the study of adolescent characters reveals their inner and outer 
conflicts as they assert their identity and passively react to and are motivated by their 
society. Novels by such authors as Salinger, Betts, Knowles, Kirkwood and Swados will 
be read as well as numerous short stories. The student will have the opportunity to 
write expository papers on character analysis and thematic concepts. 


JE32 Women in Literature 

Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women in 
literature authored by both women and men. We will examine the various roles women 
play in society and family: Woman as girl, daughter, adult, wife, mother, grandmother. 
friend, lover, heterosexual, lesbian, worker, intellectual, homemaker, and as the 
emodiment of both good and evil. Morrison's Tar Baby, McCarthy's Memories of a 
Catholic Girlhood, Tan's Joy Luck Club, Singer's Yentl The Yeshiva Boy, Woolf's A Room of 
One's Own and various short stories and poems. 


JE33 The Bible As Literature 

Considered by many to be the greatest book ever written, the Bible is actually an 
anthology of books recording the history of a people and their relationship to God. 
Students will read the more “literary” parts of the Hebrew Bible and New Testament, 
keep a journal recording their reactions to the readings, discuss, and write analytically 
and creatively. This course is NOT a religion course — it is about some of the most 
challenging and controversial stories known to humankind. 


JE34 Contemporary American Drama 
This is a survey course of a myriad of dramatic pieces by American writers. Contempo- 
rary American Drama is primarily a reading course and shouldn’t be construed as a 


course of acting. Although the course’s title implies certain time frames and dates, it 
will be necessary to study some prototypes of American drama and familiarize our- 
selves with American drama’s influences, patterns, and evolutions over the years. The 
student will read and study the genre of the play and the conventions contemporary 
American dramatists employ in their writings. You will be required to write brief 
analytical papers, take tests and attend one live performance. 


JE60 Reading and Writing on Human Values 

In this course, students will read and study some ancient and modern classics in order 
not only to explore the values and beliefs represented by those works, but to help them 
explore their own values, beliefs, and ways of making meaning. Recommended for 
juniors and seniors, the course requires that students write 3-4 page papers every 5-10 
days. In addition, a longer, autobiographical paper is required during the second term. 


- Among the works studied are Oedipus Rex, 1984, "The Lovesong of J. Alfreed Prufrock," For 


Colored:Girls Who Have Considered Suicide When the Rainbow is Enuf, Love Medicine, and 
The Plague.. 


JE62 Shakespeare 

This course will be more than an introduction to Shakespeare, although you don’t need 
to know anything about the Bard to join. We will study several plays: we will look at 
them as literature, as theatre, as part of our Anglo-American heritage. We will learn 
about dramatic structure, blank verse, the heroic tradition, and so forth. You may expect 
a lot of reading, several short essays, an exam or two, and several papers over the 
course of the whole semester. This course is a good one for anyone who likes theatre, or 
who wants to learn a bit about one of the all-time great dramatists. Who knows? You 
might even have some fun!! 


JE63 Classics in Literature © 
We will read, discuss, and write about novels considered to be "classics", books which 
have stood the test ot time. We will also talk about "what is a novel" and learn about the 
history of the novel. We will know how to write analytically and creatively about all the 
novels we read. We will study vocabulary, and we will often learn cooperatively in 
Learning Teams. The reading list will include: Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Austin's Pride 
and Prejudice, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, Bronte's Wuthering Heights, Baldwin's Go Tell It 
on the Mountain, and Wu Chu'Eng-En's Monkey. 
' ; si 
JE65 College Preparatory English II % 3 
We will learn and improve these English skills: (1) college-level study and test-taking 
skills for courses in the sciences, social sciences, and the arts, as well as in English 
courses; (2) how to write a literary research paper on a classic; (3) continued advanced 
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JE67 Shakespeare Seminar 
The study of the Bard continues in this one semester English Dein: However, it isn't 


necessary that the student complete the elective "Shakespeare" before taking this course. 


We will further study Elizabethan culture, history, and language as vehicles for reading, 
discussing, and writing on the literature. In addition to looking at Shakespeare's plays 
and sonnets, we will explore critical works by Shakespearean literary critiques and 
interface their studies with out discussions and incorporate critical research in our 
expository writing. Expect to write brief expository papers, test on vocabulary, and 
write in-class essays. The student will also be required to are an extra independent 

project that will be a written project or an oral presentation. If theatre schedules are 
Senpetttie with our semester's study, we will attend at least one live performance. 
Reading list: The Sonnets, Venus and Adonis, Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale, Richard II, 
The Merchants of Venice, Henry IV part I, Henry V, Troilus and Cressida. 


Social Studies Courses 

JH20 U.S. History - Survey 

This full year course will survey the historic evolution of American democracy: from 
the earliest European settlements to the present state of nuclear superpower. We will 
give special focus to the struggle of the American people to build a democratic nation 
that preserves and protects freedom and justice for all, and will study historic conflicts 
between natives and immigrants; farmers and industrialists; workers and factory 
owners; majority and minorities; poor and rich. Reading will be a daily requirement. 
There will also be periodic writing assignments, mid-term and final exams, plus a term 
project on a topic of your choice. 


JH21 Law and the Constitution 

This course emphasizes two aspects of American legal tradition: (a) U.S. constitutional 
law, and (b) the origins and development of the Bill of Rights. Accordingly, the first 
quarter of the course will study the fundamental concepts and processes of constitu- 
tional government in a democratic republic. The second quarter will focus on the First 
Amendement, namely freedoms of speech, assembly, press, religion, petition. This 
course will use the case study approach. The student will read and study cases and then 
argue and debate the law. 


JH22 The Holocaust 

A holocaust is defined as “a complete or thorough destruction, especially by fire, of 
large numbers of human beings.” In this course the holocaust we will study is the 
extermination of the Jews by Nazi Germany during World War II. We will explore the 
political, economic, and psychological factors which led to the Holocaust. We will make 
comparisons between this period of time to past and contemporary events, issues, 
choices, and in doing so we face even more universal questions: What does it mean to 
be human? How do individual choices affect the larger society? We will face ourselves: 
What could, should, would I have done? One idea we will surely discover is that there 
are no simple answers to any of these questions. Course work entails daily reading and 
class discussion. 


JH23 African American History I 

The first term of this course would develop the concept — Drawing the Color Line: The 
historical roots of race discrimination. This course would cover the historical periods 
from the beginning of humankind to the U.S. Civil War: (1) Africa, “The cradle of 
humanity;" (2) ancient African civilizations —- “What color was Egypt?” debate, Nubia, 
Kush, et al.; (3) West African civilizations; (4) Europe and Africa re-connect — the 
Portuguese and the Dutch arrive; (4) Tobacco, Sugar and the origins of African slave 
trade; (5) Slavery in the New World; (6) the Haitian Slave Revolution; (7) Slave resis- 
tance, rebellion; (8) the rise of the Abolitionists Movements; (9) Slave labor and democ- 
racy: the role of “free blacks;" (10) The Civil War and African Americans. 


JH24 African American History II 

The second term will develop the concept — Erasing the Color Line: the struggle for 
racial equity and justice. This course would cover the historical period from the end of 
the Civil War (1865) to the election of Clinton. (1) Slavery and the causes of the Civil 
War; (2) Radical Reconstruction and the Black vote; (3) The Restoration and the begin- 
nings of “Constitutional Segregation;" (4) Booker T. Washington and Black Education; 
() W.E.B. DuBois. “The Talented Tenth and the NAACP; (6) Sojourner Truth and 
Women's Suffrage; (7) The Great Migration of African Americans to the Northern 
factories; (8) The Harlem Renaissance: painters, performers, poets, and writers, (9) 
African Americans go to World War I and II; (10) Brown vs. The Board of Ed; (11) The 
Civil Rights Movements; (12) African Americans and the popular culture: Rock, R & B, 
to Rap. 


JH25 Psychology 

This is an introductory course designed to try to understand the “why” of behavior. 
We'll begin by discussing the evolution of modern psychology and different theories of 
motivation. We will also 7 slap ey child development, mental health, adolescent psychol- 
ogy, and psychological theories. Much of the course will be based on questions you 
have about how and why people do the things they do. You will not find precise 
answers, but you will learn how to ask more questions which may lead you in the 
“right” direction. The course involves text and outside reading. Most important are 
class discussions and a willingness on your part, whether publicly or privately, to look 
at the “why” of your behavior. 


JH26 Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

This course will cover modern American history from the U. S/ s entry into World War II 
and ending with the election of President Kennedy. The course will study the causes 
and effects of major political, economic, cultural, and social changes in that time period. 
Topics covered include: the nuclear age and evolution of America as the major world 
power, the origins of the Cold War, origins of a new counter-culture (urban youth 
gangs, beatniks, rock and roll, and rhythm and blues, etc.), Sputnik and the dawn of the 
space age, desegregation law and the rise of the civil rights movement with special 
emphasis on the role of Martin Luther King. - 


JH27 Modern U.S. History Part II (1961-1980) 
This course continues the survey of modern American history, beginning with the 
Kennedy presidency and ending with the election of Ronald Reagan. The course 
inciudas tha followilig and other topics: The Kennedy presidency, the Johnson presi- 
dency and the Great Society programs and legislation, U.S. entry into the Vietnam War, 
the rise of the New Left and the anti-war movement, the assassinations of M.L. King , 
ee eee 
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former republics ofthe Soviet Union and Yugoslavia; US. and Cuban relations; famine 


JH28 The Soviet Union 

This course focuses both on the modern USSR and imperial Russia. The linchpin of the rs 
course is the detailed study of the Russian Revolution (both historical and personal : 
accounts). The course then moves backward in time to trace the origins of the revolu- 

tion in Czarist Russia, and forward in time on the impact of Communism on Russia, on 
diplomatic relations with the United States, and on the world. Readings include 

Nicholas and Alexandra, Anna Karenina, Doctor Zhivago , and others. 


JH29 The Middle Ages 

A chronological and cultural investigation of European history from 1200-1500 A.D. 
Material covered will include the development of feudalism, the modern nation-state of 
Europe,technologies, as well as the later Tudor period in England. The historical context 
of the course will be supplemented by literature, films and alternative historical 
courses. 


JH30 Ancient History 

This course (from pre-history to 1000 BC) has two major objectives: 1) an introduction to 
historiography and the impact of ideas on history (esp. those of Darwin on human 
evolution), and 2) an introduction to early human cultures and the birth of civilization 
in river valleys (the Middle East, Egypt, China and the Mayan civilization in Mexico). 
The major culture areas are examined in sequential and chronological order with a 
continued stress on viewing history as culture change. That anthropological lens 
provides a view of history in which the commonality of human cultural needs. Histori- 
cal and cultural themes are developed that give coherence, a logic of development, and 
comparability to the earliest growth of human civilization. 


JH31 Classical Civilizations 

The "classical" period in Western Civilization (1000 BC to 500 AD) saw the rise of many 
of the world's great cultural traditions that later generations thought to be "classical" or 
authoritative models. Greek and Roman civilizations are considered "classical" in this 
sense, as were the civilizations that emerged in India and China during the same time 
period. These periods of time are set apart from earlier ones by the reovlutions in both 
thought and technolgy that are characteristic of them. This course examines the cultural 
traditions that developed in the West, that were spread throughout the Mediterranean 
world by Alexander the Great, subsequently absorbed and embellished by the Roman 
Empire, and that were the foundations of the European medieval state. The impact of 
non-Western traditions is also studied. Continuity and innovation are examined in 
detail. Cultural analysis is used for comparability among Cretan, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Islamic and early Middle Age cultures. 


JH32 Adolescent Psychology 

The psychology of adolescence is one of the most neglected areas of psychological 
inquiry. This course examines adolescence from three varying theoretical perspectives: 
the theories of Anna and Sigmund Freud, the psychosocial work of Erik Erikson, and 
the more recent work of Harry Stack Sullivan on intimacy. Students will analyze 
“cases” using these concepts. A written autobiography, and theoretical analysis of it is 
required from each student. 


JH33 Government 

We will study the structure and function of our federal, state and local government. We 
will debate the major issues facing our elected officials and what powers voters have to 
effect change. We will read current news articles, scholarly journals and explore these 
issties. We will hear many guest speakers who are experts on these issues. We will write 
papers that explain and defend our opinions. 


JH34 Geography I 

The first semester will concentrate on how ancient and “primitive” cultures mapped 
time and space. We will study (1) The History of time and space; (2) the cosmology and 
cartography of ancient western civilization: Sumerians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, (3) the cosmology and cartography of ancient eastern 
civilization: Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Micronesian, Australian Aboriginals; (4) the 
cosmology and cartography of the classical New World: Mayans, Aztec, Incan, 
Chaocan, etc. (5) Modern Cartography: Arabs, Jews, and Christians; (6) The Age of 
Exploration: Columbus and his maps; (7) The English Empire: maps and clocks; (7) The 
United States maps the West; (8) The frontier in the American Democratic Experience; 
(9) The shape of the world in the modern global age: geographic perspectives and 
projections. 


JH35 Geography II 

The second semester of this course will concentrate on “power geography” or how 
geographic knowledge can empower the learner. (1) What are maps and how do we 

read them? (2) How do we make maps? (3) What can maps do for me? (4) Basic Geogra- 

phy 101; (5) What is country? nation? people?; (6) By Hook and Crook, Manifest Destiny 

and how political (national) boundaries are drawn; (7) Geo-politics: Maps, wars and 

empires; (8) The New World order, “What in the World is Going On?” —* 


JH36 Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning 
economics problems. Topics to be discussed include but are not limited to: major 
economics systems, private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. 
Reading and writing assignments are varied according to the interest and ability of 
class. 


JH37 International Relations 4 
This course will focus on current events in international relations, with Special emphasis 

on events in Africa, Asia, the “Middle East”, Latin America, plus the crises in the former 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. This course will take a multi-cultural approach towards 
current events. This means that while the course will examine the involvement of 
United States' interests in these areas, the curriculum will help students learn how to 
study the politics from the “local” perspective. This course will begin with a quick ; 
survey of major “stories” of the most recent crises in international relations, followed by _ 
an in-depth study of major-historic disputes: for example, between Palestinians and 
Israeli; the black majority and the white minority in South Africa; ethnic wars in the 





























| of TECHNICAL ARTS 


459 Broadway 


Cambridge, MA 02138 Established in 1888, the Rindge School of Technical Arts is the second oldest vocational program in the United States. Building on this 
(617) 349-6751 rich history, Rindge is one of the first schools in the country to forge new directions for technical arts education. In our program, the 
mechanical arts merge with academic and fine arts. Students learn to use both their hands and their minds well. As a result, they develop an 
understanding of technology and its role in our economic and social history. 
Our learning environment values physical and artistic expression; students show their learning through products and actions in addition 
to written work. Students work in teams to pose, understand, and solve problems. They gain skills for immediate employment and build a 
P) strong foundation for further education and future careers. 
STAFF Brian Downes Sally Ralph BILINGUAL 
Larry Rosenstock Philip Dussault James Ravanis 
Executive Director Joe Ferraro Rob Riordan 
' Adria Steinberg Maria Ferri Anthony Russo Bilingual Access to Technology TBIL 
Academic Coordinator Bill Fulginite Tina Silva This program provides support for limited English speaking students in 
. Joel LeGault Gilberto Sosa all of the technical areas offered at RSTA. Staff assist in program adaptation 
Brenda Binder Thomas Lividoti David Stephen so that limited English speakers can have access to and success in all technical 
Anthony Carnabuci Alif Muhammad Alfred Stowell courses. 
Roy Carter Ingrid Motsis William Sullivan 
Jack Costello Albert Newton George Traganos 
x Serafim de Cunha Kenneth O’Brien Paul Walsh 
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H.LR.E. Education THED 

This one-period course explores career choices in today’s changing job 
market. It focuses on career options, application preparation, the interview 
process, resume writing, and the development of a career plan. 


“There are only two things you can teach a student: 
To have roots and to have wings” 
Jaime Escalante 


PROGRAM GOALS 


1. The integration of vocational and academic education. 


Jobs for Bay State Graduates 

Support staff identify students for this program, which focuses on 
personal and career awareness issues and on basic skill remediation. 
Students receive personal attention through tutoring, guidance, and 


‘Academic concepts and vocational experiences reinforce each other. A IRONING BRUM 
multidisciplinary approach prepares students for work place and community 
settings where life is not divided into isolated topics. Students discover that Work-Study 


This program employs and grants course credit to eligible students 
through placements in diverse job settings with lifelong learning potential, 
with students’ pay fully subsidized. Work Study is part of a city-wide 
youth employment network that coordinates job applications, referrals and 
follow-up. The staff offer job-readiness courses, and work with employers 
to ensure that learning and productive work are taking place on the job. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Hands and Minds Collaborative 

The Rindge program is a model demonstration site for a national effort 
to reshape vocational education. RSTA is one of the first schools in the 
country to implement key requirements of the new federal vocational 
education act: integration with academics, all aspects of the industry 
instruction, and links to community economic development. In partnership 
with the Vocational Education Project of the Center for Law and Education, 
Rindge has started the Hands and Minds Collaborative of programs 
throughout the country that are forging new directions in technical arts 
education. In such programs, students learn to use both their hands and 
their minds as they explore the dynamics of industries and needs of local 
communities. 


verbal, graphical, numerical, and physical representations are related, and 
that all are useful in their daily lives. 


2. The movement of vocational education from occupation- 
_ally-specific, narrow, skill-based training to “all aspects of the 
industry” instruction. 

Students need experience in and understanding of the industry they are 
preparing to enter. They explore finance, management and planning, labor, 
community, health, and environmental issues that relate to the industry and 
explore the underlying principles of its technologies. 


3. The forging of links between vocational education and 
community economic development efforts. 

Students and teachers become active thinkers and doers in their own 
communities. They learn how to assess the needs of the local community and 
to contribute to its revitalization. They have opportunities to work with 
community-based organizations and companies on various projects. The 
community is a laboratory for our students and our school is a resource for 
the community. 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP 


Responsible Students Take Action (RSTA) 

Each year a group of RSTA students are selected for formal training in 
mediation techniques. They then use these skills to help their peers. Students 
participate in a training workshop, field trips to other high schools, student. 
conferences, presentations to students and staff and community volunteer 


programs. 


Jobs for the Future 

The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program is a model demon- 
stration site for the National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative of Jobs for the 
Future, a national organization committed to designing and supporting 
policies and programs directed at work-based learning. 


M.L.T. (Integrated Studies Program) 

The Rindge program enjoys a close philosophical and working relation- 
ship with the Integrated Studies Program, an alternative program for 
freshmen at MIT. ISP staff and Rindge faculty develop instructional meth- 
ods and materials which serve both programs and allow for mentoring 
roles by M.I.T. freshmen for Rindge students. 


Innovations Board 
In 1992 the CityWorks program won a Ford Foundation Innovations 
Award which carries a grant of $100,000. RSTA has established an Innova- 
tions Board, comprised of student, faculty, and community members. Each 
year, this Board will award $10,000 in small grants to innovative projects 
____ proposed by students and/or faculty of RSTA. 
Cambridge Physics Outlet (CPO) 


The CPO, a group of graduate students affiliated with M.LT., collaborate 
COLLEGE 


with Rindge in making science accessible to all students. With the assis- 
tance of CPO, RSTA students learn principles of physics and engineering as 
%. they construct apparatus for science teachers and students throughout the 
In many technical areas today it is critical for students to pursue post- 
secondary education. RSTA teachers in the technical areas help students to 
understand the need for such training and help students learn about career 








school district to use in tabletop physics experiments. Rindge students 
build, demonstrate, market and maintain these devices. 






__ options. Guidance counselors help students to become aware of the opportu- Community Partnerships 
ae available in colleges or technical schools or programs. lors Rindge staff and students benefit from collaborative working selene 
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Year course, one period, 10 credits 





CityLife 
TE09/ THO9 


The life and work of urban dwellers provides the theme for this course, 
which combines two 9th grade academic subjects: World History and 
World Literature/Language Arts. Working on individual and group 
projects, students learn how the earliest permanent settlements evolved 
into the cities of today. This course serves as a natural companion to 
CityWorks. 

Year, double period, 10 (Eng.) and 10 (Hist.) credits. 





ityworks 


CityWorks is a core course for 9th grade students interested in exploring vocational education, as well as an elective for 9th 
graders in other houses. Students learn to combine head and hand, as they work on individual and team projects that focus on 
Cambridge's neighborhoods and industries. To communicate about what they find, students make maps, take photographs, 
draw architectural blueprints, build models, and write up their interviews and oral histories. 

Students are also introduced to the various industry clusters of RSTA. The technical, academic, and critical thinking skills 
taught in CityWorks prepare students for success in the workplace, and for their future vocational and academic studies. 





TCTY 


CitySystems 
TM09/ TS09 


Students learn mathematics (Algebra I and pre-geometry) and science 
(scientific principles and pre-engineering) in an integrated program that 
emphasizes hands-on and cooperative learning. The course uses the 
classroom, CityWorks, RSTA shops and the city of Cambridge as resources 
for applying concepts and skills. The four themes for the year are: mea- 
surement, systems and structures, mechanics, and ecology of the city. 


Year, double period, 10 (Sci.) and 10 (Math) credits 





Industries 


TIND 


Students develop essential workplace "know how," and contribute to the school and larger community, by 
working on a variety of projects that use the tools and materials of RSTA shops. Examples of projects include: 
designing light-activated model race cars, converting a truck to electric power, writing a manual for new users of 
electric vehicles, designing and building a geodesic dome, designing, making and marketing tee shirts, construct- 
ing sheds, and operating a breakfast canteen. 


Year, 10 credits. 








Cambridge-Polaroid Apprenticeship TC1S 
Juniors and seniors may apply for a paid apprenticeship at Polaroid. The 
apprenticeship runs for one-half of the school day, and is centered around 
a “luncheon seminar” at Polaroid, which is supervised by a Cambridge 
teacher and satisfies English and Social Studies requirements. In this 
unique program, Polaroid and Rindge staff work together and coordinate 
responsibility for students’ academic and workplace learning. 
Year, 3 periods, 30 credits. - 


Cambridge-Lesley Careers T1TG 


in Education Program 

This program, offered in collaboration with Lesley College, introduces 
students to careers in the field of education. The program runs for four- 
periods per day and satisfies English, Social Studies and Physical Educa- 
tion requirement. Juniors and seniors may apply. With Lesley students as 
mentors, students work in day care centers, after school programs and 
Cambridge primary grade classrooms. Courses at the high school and at 
Lesley College prepare students for entry-level positions in schools and for 
further college study toward professional certification. This program is one 
of the first of its kind in the country and is a model demonstration site for 
the National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative of Jobs for the Future. 
Year, 4 periods, 40 credits. 


The Craft of Science TSCA-1/ $918 
The fundamental understanding of science can only be truly achieved 
through experience. In this double period course students learn the prin- 
ciples of physics through the building and exploration of a unique set of 
tabletop experiments. Techniques of fine wood craft, metal working and 
electronics are developed along with the academic e, 
work. Topics include: the use of power and hand 
tools, reading drawings, design, mechanics, optics, = 
| heat, sound and waves, structures, and electricity —_ : 


Work-Based Learning 








TBSS 


Starting a REAL Business 


This is a program for juniors and seniors who are interested in starting 
their own businesses. After analyzing the local needs and resources of 
Cambridge, students research, plan, and eventually operate their own real 
businesses. This is not just a course for learning about business but for 
preparing to become an entrepreneur. 

Year, 2 periods, 20 credits. 


TSME 


This course is a lab-based preparatory course for the health professions, 
recommended for juniors and seniors with an interest in health careers. 
Students who take it may be eligible for a second semester internship in a 
local health care facility, hospital, or biomedical company, with the option 
of pursuing post-secondary education leading to certification in a health 
related profession. The course includes techniques in microscopy and slide 
preparation, clinical chemistry and interpretation of results, microbiology 
including culture techniques, nutrition, use of computers in medicine, and 
general laboratory procedures. 

Semester, 5 credits 


Science for the Health Careers 


Harvard Building Engineer 


Apprenticeship Program TBLD 

In collaboration with Harvard University, RSTA offers an apprenticeship 
in building management. This program provides related technical 
coursework and apprenticeship seminar, and the possibility of financial 
support for post-secondary education which leads to certification. 












































COMMUNICATION 
_ Data Processing T1(2,3)CO 


Students gain a broad understanding of data processing comput- 
ers. They learn to design and code programs, manage disk files and 
use software applications for recording and manipulating data files 
for business and financial transactions. The course covers the pro- 
gramming languages Turbo Pascal and Turbo C, the Disk Operating 
System (DOS) and Integrated Software Applications. 
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Electronics T1(2,3)ET 


Students learn the identification and assembly of common compo- 
nents, soldering, and the reading of schematic diagrams. They design 
and troubleshoot circuits with oscilloscopes, multi-meters and other 
equipment. Students also gain experience in running a service enter- 
prise, as they install and help maintain computer and telephone 
equipment around the school. 


Graphic Arts 
T1(2,3)GA 

Students learn design, 
desktop publishing, computer 
graphics, image processing, 
photo-typesetting, paste up, 
copy preparation, stripping, 
plate making presswork and 
bindery. Studets run an actual 
graphics enterprise. 

















DESIGN 
Drafting T1(2,3)DR 


Students create in the universal picture language used by most 
industries to translate ideas into designs. The emphasis is on mechani- 
cal, electronic, and computer-assisted practices. Students study the 
theory and principles of design as they visualize, draw, and build in 
two or three dimensions. 


Architectural Design T2AD 


This is a two-period course which offers an overview of design 
theory and practice te students interested in architecture or engineer- 
ing. Previous drafting or drawing experience is helpful but not 
required. Students will develop freehand and technical drawing skills 
while working on architectural design and renovation projects within 
a small group studio setting. Weekly fieldtrips or speakers introduce 
students to Cambridge architecture and local design professionals. 
Options for post-secondary design schooling are discussed. 











Introduction to T1TD 


Technical Drawing 

Students develop basic technical drafting 
skills related to mechanical and architectural 
design. The instructor can provide linguistic 
assistance to Haitian, Spanish, and Portuguese- 
speaking students. 





Principles of Design TDPD 


and Introduction 
to Mechanics 


Have you ever wanted to build a toy car that 
is motor driven and controlled with a joystick? 
The first term of this course introduces students 
to the concepts of designing and building 
structures and machines. We study principles of 
_ friction, force, and torque, particularly in the way they affect small 
moving objects. caetngeay wera (op a eS Oe com- 
|. pete in a design contest. 

ae How far will a football go when kicked at 30 miles pales 
_ Through class activities and lab experiments in the second term of this 
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Technical: Mioas said: 
School-Based Enterprises 


The courses listed within the technical areas below are year-long courses that can be taken as majors for 2 periods (20 
credits) or 3 periods (30 credits) or as electives for one period/day (10 credits). Two of the courses are offered for one period, 
one semester only: Principles of Design/ Introduction to Mechanics and Kayaks: Design and Construction. 















































CONSTRUCTION 
Carpentry 


T1(2,3)CR 

Students learn the fundamentals of wood-frame construction. They 
use a full range of tools and techniques, including blueprint reading, 
layout, design, and estimating. Their study includes the examination 
of such related issues as deforestration, weatherization, and energy 
conservation, community revitalization and zoning. 


Electrical 


Students experience an in-depth study of 
electrical theory and practice, with a strong 
focus on occupational health and safety 
concerns. They learn about the installation, 
maintenance, and repair of electrical 
systems. The course prepares students in 
blueprint reading, motorcontrols, trouble- 
shooting, schematic diagrams, and various 
laboratory experiments. Upon successful 
completion, students may become an 
electrician’s helper or apprentice. 


T1(2,3)EL 


Contracting T1GC 


The program is an actual student-run construction enterprise. 
Students learn construction techniques within the context of a broad 
examination of the construction industry and how it affects, and is 
affected by, the community. They do projects which include commer- 
cial and residential renovation, as well as interior finish and cabinet 
making. 


Kayaks—Design and Construction TSKA 

Students design and construct kayaks using modern materials and 
tools, but based on traditional Aluet methods and constraints. This 
course will familiarize students with the principles of kayak hull 
design that the Arctic people came upon by trial and error over 
centuries. 


Semester/ 5 Credits 


TRANSPORTATION | 
Electric Car TCAR 


By starting an enterprise that manufactures and markets electric 
vehicles, students will get in on the ground floor of a growing new 
industry and, at the same time, address important needs of the 
environment and community. Through hands on learning, students 
will experience each phase of the enterprise, from market feasibility 
studies to actual production. 


Automotive/Autobody 

Students have the opportunity to manage and operate an on-going 
enterprise as well as learn the fundamentals of automotive mechanical 
systems and the art of collision repair. 


T1(2,3)AA/T1(2,3)AB 






FOOD 
T1(2,3)CA 


Culinary/Baking T1(2,3)CB 


Students are involved in the total operation of a restaurant and 
bakery enterprise, with an emphasis on nutrition and health concerns. 
In chef training, they learn all phases of quality food preparation, 
using commerical standards for the industry. In baking they have an _ 
in-depth study of ingredients and methods for pe aos quality 
baked goods. 
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In addition, House A is the site of a learning center 
which aids students in their various academic en- 
deavors. 


THE HOUSE A LEARNING CENTER 
Interested in ing? Wanthelp with the 
research report? Like to improve your note-taking 
abilities? Looking for suggestions that will aid you 
in preparing for examinations? Could you benefit 
from an SAT Review and Preparation course? Con- 
sider developing your_memory skills? THEN RE- 

_ MEMBER THIS! : 

The House A Learning Center is an academic 
support program (open to all students) that will 
assist youin improving your learning ies and 
critical thinking abilities in activities such as those 
above and in numerous other study skill areas as 
well. The main focus of the Center is to help you 
courses of study in a more effective and efficient 






House A, located on the third floor of the C.R-LS. building, oversees the academic growth of 370 students who are 
served by a house administrator, an assistant house administrator, and three guidance counslors. The House is 
characterized by a focus upon the specific individualized needs and concerns of each student. It strives to advance 
further the capabilities and maximize the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of increased academic, social 
and cultural development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body enrolled within this 
program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the great strengths of this diversity as it 


endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its students. 


To achieve these goals, commitment to the following concepts and services is emphasized: 


e The constant pursuit of academic excellence and the concern for educational quality and equity are 
paramount. 


° Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and reinforcement of a positive 
environment of place and community among House A students, parents and staff. 


e Active and on-going student support teams/groups to offer continuous assistance and counseling to all 
students in need of such services. 


e A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Social Studies). 


° Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency in the areas of critical 


Ninth and tenth grade students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum in 
language arts and social studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history in grade nine and one 
American literature and 18th & 19th century U.S. History in grade ten. The curriculum of the Language Arts and 
Social Studies core courses reflects the content and skills development emphases described in the Language Arts and 
Social Studies sections of this catalog. Ninth and tenth grade students also choose appropriate level courses in science 
and mathematics. Like other students at C.R.L.S., they enroll in physical education, health, and elective courses. 
Eleventh and twelfth grade students plan individual programs reflecting individual aspirations and interests and the 
full range of elective courses offered at C.R.L.S. 


_ SOPHOMORE © 



















Language Arts: American Literature 
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STAFF 


Nancy Burns, Teacher Leader, 


it 


Dr. Arnold Clayton, Teacher Leader/Curriculum & Instruction 
Filomena Silva, Assistant Adminsitrator 


The Academy at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School is a diverse but close-knit community of students and staff 
who work together in active partnership. Our ultimate aim is to prepare students for a lifetime of learning and personal 
development. To do so we focus on the dynamics of how to learn—across the curriculum. 

Six core ideas form the basis of the Academy's philosophy: 


* Cooperative Learning * 
Cooperative learning is an exciting educational strategy that engages the student directly in the learning process. 
Students learn to work together in small self-motivated groups that prcoess the information and practice the skills their 
instructors are teaching. This. “hands-on” method teaches the positive behaviors required for successful social interaction. 


_ Such group skills are in great demand in today's colleges, industries and society. 


* Team Teaching * 
Experienced, outstanding teachers and counselors work together in teams with small groups of students to create 
a personalized learning environment. The teams meet weekly to discuss students’ progress and to plan and evaluate 
curriculum. The result is some of the most dynamic successful teaching to be found at C.R.LS. 


* A Challenging Curriculum * 

The highest academic standards are the basis for a rigorous, practical and innovative curriculum, Academic 
subjects, once taught in isolation, are fused into an integrated whole that stresses the major themes of human knowledge 
and experience. Students explore the arts and modern technology as part of their course of studies. In all its programs the 
Academy stresses both individual excellence and group achievement. 


* Democratic Decision-Making * 

The Academy isa democratic, culturally diverse community committed to the participation of students, teachers, 
and parents indecision-making. Elected councilsrepresent the students, facultyand parents. Regular community meetings 
provide students a strong voice in all aspects of the educational process. The Academy is unique in that its administration 
consists of a team of teacher-leaders, elected by the faculty for a three-year term. 


* Cross-Cultural Education * 

The student body reflects the ethnic and social diversity of the neighborhoods of Cambridge. Students from more 
than 25 countries attend the Academy. This rich heritage promotes a true sense of cross-cultural awareness and 
understanding of the diversity of the world. Italso affords students of language and culture the chance to take courses with 
native speakers of Portuguese, Spanish, Creole, Amharicand Chinese. 


: * A Strong Sense of Community * 
Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program guarantees the participation of all in the life of a 
school small enough to offer a true sense of community. Group-building activities are a regular part of the curriculum. 
Students and staff come to know and respect each other well. A strong sense of community arises; people genuinely care 


Fran Adams C. “Skip” McCarthy 
Ciaire Albert Frank McCarthy 
Rita Alesi William McGinness 
Julia Almedia Catherine McMahon 
Phyillis Asetta Rene Meshon 

Maria Athanassiou Marly Mitchell 
Richard Barbosa Tim Montgomery 
Maxine Kathleen Moore 
Anthony Bruno Maureen Murphy 
Ramon Bucheli Fred Nigorski 
Vasco Caetano James O'Connor 
Jorge Cardoso Peter O'Neill 

Jean Cherry Michel Owaroff 
Barbara Clemons Maurice Page 

Ralph Collins Mary Louise Piret 
Haine Dailey Robert Ponte 
Bernadette Desire Isabel Frankel Prime 
Robert Efthim Lenore Prueser 
Barbara Ehrlich Terri Ragosta 
Eleanor Farinato Robert Richards 

Al Ferreira Rona Richmond 
Sam Framondi Janet Rife 

Thomas Fratto Joseph Riley 

Mary Gavin Robert Reagan 
Mary Girouard Anna Roelofs 

Steve Hall Jane Scorza 
Christine Hallice Caetano 

Sharon Hamer Maria de Fatima Soares 
Maureen Havern Geraldine Spagnuolo 
Peter Ho Gerry Speca 
Andrew Inglis Splaine 
Monaks Kanel Paul Starek 

Sylvia Kantor Tad Sudnick 

Lillian Keohane John Sullivan 

Yvon Lamour Joseph Sullivan 
Karen Leighton Stephen Surette 
Lucinda Leveille Linda Town about each other. 
Laure Lindor Elsie Vega 

Robin Litwin JoAnn Walther 
‘Timothy Mahoney Alan Weinstein 
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GRADE 9 CORE. | 


Language Arts and Social Studies 
The Language Arts and Social Studies components of the Academy grade 9 core 
reflect the content and skills development of "Language Arts 9: World Literature" 
and "Modern World History,” described in the Language Arts and Social Studies 
sections of this catalog. In the Academy these courses involve an interdisciplinary 


To arrange a visit or for More information about the Academy, please contact Nancy Burns, Arnold Clayton or 
Filomena Silva at 349-6661. 


A FOUR YEAR PROGRAM AT THE ACADEMY 

Freshmen and sophomores are assigned to learning modules that provide instruction in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, technology, and physical education. In addition to the usual required courses, juniors and 
seniors choose a major concentration in the arts, humanities, mathematics and science, business and technology or early 
childhood education. This major involves the student in bothindividualized, directed studies and serviceto the community 
in the area of competence. 





GRADE 10 CORE 


Language Arts/Social Studies/Physical Education: PROJECT AMERICA 

| The 10th grade humanties program, known as Project America, explores the Ameri- 
can experience in terms of geography, history, literature, art, economics, social 
structure and personal perspective. It interweaves social studies, language arts, 







approach and emphasize the themes of change, justice, and revolution. The countries 
whose histories are studied and the literature selected for reading and analysis were 
chosen specifically to illustrate those themes as well as to provide students with a 
world view. Through cooperative learning and team teaching students gain under- 
standing and mastery of academic material and skills and also develop positive 
group skills and community spirit. The inclusion of Bureau of Pupil Services 
specialists on the teacher teams permits us to meet the varied needs and learning 
styles of students with educational plans in the less restrictive environment of the 
mainstream classroom. 
Courses for 1993-94: Language Arts E180 & Social Studies H180 


Mathematics and Science 

Mathematics and Science courses are scheduled together in 2-period blocs that 
maximize interdisciplinary team-teaching. Science and Math teachers work together 
to develop skills shared by both disciplines. In accordance with their eighth grade 
program of studies students take either an Algebra I/Scientific Principles or a 
Geometry /Biology combination. In some cases students may take Algebra I and 


Courses for 1993-94: Algebra I M581 & Sci. Prin. S180 or Geometry M582 & Biology S581. 


Physical Education and Health/Human Development 
Like all ninth graders at C.R.L.S., Academy freshmen take this 1 period course that 
combines Physical Education with Health and Human Development. See full 
description in the Physical Education section. 

Courses for 1993-94: Physical Education P172 & Health / Human Development F170 


': Electives 


freshmen generally will have room in their schedules for two electives. 

One should be Research Technology B566 which teaches the word processing /data 

base skills all students need today. This course may be 
year to accommodate special 


physical education and fine arts in an integrated curriculum that offers students and i 
teachers new and dynamic ways to work and learn together. Bureau of Pupil : 
Services specialists are an integral part of the teacher teams which permit us to meet 
the varied needs and learning styles of all students. Hands-on experiential activities 
outside-the classroom reinforce the academic and social skills developed in each unit. : 
Students participate in weekly humanities seminars and community meetings. There : 
is strong emphasis on the development of writing, research and documentation : 
skills. Project America is a three-period bloc that offers credit in language arts, social : 
studies and physical education. : 

Courses for 1993-94: Language Arts E280 & Social Studies H280 

Physical Education HEPY & Humanities Seminar PASS 


Mathematics and Science 

Depending on the course of studies they completed in Grade 9, most sophomores: 
will take either Algebra II and Chemistry or Geometry and Biology. Those especially : 
interested in math and science may opt for a 3-period bloc of Algebra II Honors(8 
periods) and Intensive Chemistry (7 periods). 

Courses for 1993-94: Algebra II M965 & Chemistry S822 
or Algebra II (8 per.) M666 & Intensive Chemistry (7 per.) S660 
or Geometry M583 & Biology S851 


Electives 

Electives may be selected according to the student's interests and scheduli 
priorities. Those that take the 3-period Algebra/Chemistry bloc (together with 
Project America) will have only one elective possibility. Other students will be able 
to choose from two. Since most colleges require three consecutive years of a lan- 
guage for admission, it is strongly recommended that a course from the Modern 
Language Department be one of the selected electives. 





Enterprise Co-op is an alternative program at CRLS that offers students an approach that is really different from 
traditional schooling. The program is designed to serve only twenty students at a time. It is located at 454 Broadway, 
which is located across the street from the main high school. Its small size and location offer students a dynamic, 
challenging, interpersonal experience. A committed group of teachers facilitate a supportive, structured, reality-based 
environment. 


STAFF 

Brad DeRocher 
Frances Koucky 
William Toomey 


Most of the Co-op students have experienced various degrees of difficulty in more traditional settings. Hands-on 
experiential learning provides the opportunity these students require to focus their energies. Students have the real- 
world demands of actually operating one of the school's cafeterias. They also have an effective, functioning wood- 
working shop. Students work on practical and useful projects. This component allows for more individual achieve- 


ment. 


Math, English, and social studies classes are held four days a week. One day of the week is set aside as an “Action 
Day.” Students are exposed to interesting, exciting, and challenging people, places, and activities that often involve 
group problem solving initiatives, outdoor high adventure elements, and leadership-mentoring activities that enhance 
self-esteem and the ability to co-operate and work in and with diverse groups. 


Individual attention, close supervision, and a challenging environment ensure many students with what is often 
their first positive school experience. We take these motivated, successful students and reintegrate them into one of the 
more traditional high school programs when they are ready. 





STAFF 

Dr. Margaret F. LeGendre 
Assistant Principal 

Vincent Spencer 

Acting Assistant Administrator 


Cosette Beauregard 
Audrey Cabral-Pini 
Margaret Cassidy 
Marvin Daniels 
Michael DeSimone 
Esther-Mary Farrington 
Vincent Finn 

Tracy Finstein 
Phyllis Fortuna 
Diane Golden 
Karen Griffith 
Thomas Haley 
Francis Hallice 
Angela Johnson 


Moses Konjoian 
Joanne Kotler 
Kathy Kroen 
Marlene LaBossiere 


Jayne Marquedaunt 


Steve Mateo 
Ginny McCabe 
Edith Medeiros 
Priscilla Nelson 
Kristin Newton 
Susan O’Brien 
John O'Leary 
JoAnn Riese 
Patricia Rizzo 
Jean Robinson 
John Rutter 
Ralph Sennott 
Paula Sousa 
Dorothy Souza 
Barry Sullivan 
William Timmins 
John Toomey, Jr. 
Jean Young 


The Fundamental School with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. It is 
administered by an assistant principal and an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance counselors. The 
program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, enlisting parental involvement and support in 
reinforcing the discipline code. The Fundamental School emphasizes the foundations of education in a setting that 
focuses on the discipline of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, manner, dress, and 
respect for self and others. As a school-within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong sense of community among its 
students and teachers. Students in the Fundamental School take the courses prescribed in the Fundamental Core 
Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and literature, mathematics, history, science, foreign 
language, and study skills. - 


Scheduling Information 

To prepare their schedules, Fundamental students must obtain from their homeroom teacher or guidance counselor 
a Fundamental School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet will outline the Core Curriculum courses the student is 
required to take and will indicate how many electives are allowed. This sheet must be completed by the student and 
signed by the appropriate teachers and the parent/guardian of the student. After the sheet is completed, the student 
must meet with his/her guidance counselor in order to determine proper course levels and to complete the scheduling 


___ Process. 
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-Z500 C.B.L.P. (Community Based Learning Program) © 
This program provides students with the opportunity to select a community based 
internship experience, participate in classes held in the community, or to enroll in an 
academic college level course. Students who select internships may gain first-hand 

_ experience in their chosen field, investigate different types of careers, or use the 
community to enhance their academic skills. Students may also apply to take a college 
level course at a local college or university. 


If you sign up for Z500 CBLP internships, your placements will be set up at the end of 
your school day, two or three afternoons a week. The exact times will be developed 
according to the student’s schedule and the placement’s need. CBLP advisors will meet 
with you at the high school to help you select your particular program. The CBLP office 
is located in Room R242 in the Rindge Building. Their phone is 349-6793. Following is a 
list of career interest areas in which CBLP has been able to place students. Below each 
area is a list of specific placements that have been used sometime in the recent past. This 
is by no means a complete accounting of opportunities through the program. Upon 
special application, some of the courses may carry curriculum credit toward graduation 
requirements. Staff members are willing to pursue any legitimate area that a student 
su ts. 

Crone: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 









The Guidance Department offers a wide variety of services to students. One of its major goals 
is to help students make a smooth transition from elementary to high school. Afterwards the 
focus is on planning the high school program of study which best prepares students for their 
future education and careers. To address these student needs, counselors engage in such 
activities as: 

* teaching decision-making skills 
* holding informational sessions on courses, jobs and careers 
* coordinating special services for students to receive tutoring, testing, counseling, etc. 
* college counseling 
° drop-out prevention 
* scheduling and making course changes 
° — , alcohol awareness education 
th and personal issues discussions 
° eyes skills development, etc. 


Counselors will also run special — groups for specific student issues (i.e. divorce 


__ and stepfamilies, grieving, test anxiety, etc.) 


Counselors act as a link between the student and all of the programs that the school offers. 
They are liaisons for the school, the parents, the students and outside community agencies. 





4) using the library’s word processing pro 


or Plymouth ask questions of the instructor via phone and 
ming comes to CRLS via satellite located on the roof of the school. 
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RECENT C.B.L.P. PLACEMENTS 


? Animal Care 


GUIDANCE 


LIBRARY MEDIA 


The Library brings to the school a multiplicity of resources. The book collection has been carefully selected to support and augment 
classroom studies. The reference collection includes encyclopedias, atlases, general and specialized dictionaries, indexes, a pamphlet/ 
picture/map file, and back issues of periodicals (including microform), CD-ROMs, and on-line data searching (Dialog). 





i to Massachusetts schools. MCET enables students to | 
with other students in the state in what has been called an “electronic classroom.” 


i Day Care Museums 
: Animal Rescue League of Boston YWCA Children’s Museum 
} Museum of Science - Live Animal Center Museum of Afro-American History 
H Education Museum of Science 
? Architecture Cambridge Elementary Schools New England Aquarium 
Cambridge 7 Associates 
Architects Collaborative Engineering/Electronics Photography/Film 
+ MassPep Photography Project 
= Art Related Careers Community Arts Center 
} Cambridge Arts Council Government Somerville Media Action Project 
: Community Arts Center Cambridge City Hall 
H Office of Children Physical Education 
} College Courses State House Off-campus 
: Bunker Hill Community College Student Service Center, 
? Harvard Extension Mass. Dept. of Education Radio Broadcasting 
} Harvard Summer School WMBR 
? Mass. College of Art Health Care 
: Northeastern University Cambridge City Hospital Social Work/Psychology 
} Roxbury Meccan he oe Mt. Auburn Hospital Cambridge Recreation Department 
U.Massachusetts - Youville Hospital Cambridge/Somerville Home Care 
i Clinical Research Center 
} Computers Journalism 
} Astrophysical Laboratories Christian Science Monitor Travel 
? Computer Place Cambridge Chronicle Garber Travel 
: El Mundo Newspaper 
= Cosmeto! Youth For Understanding 
Los Amigos las Americas 


} Mansfield Beauty Acade: 
: iv ss Overseas Student Exchange Program 
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: STAFF 


Kate McMahon (Student Service Center) 
: Gordon Axtman (House A) Larry Poirier (Leadership School) : 
: Cecilia Chapman (Academy) Sally Ralph (Rindge School of Technical Arts) : 


: Brian Downes (Rindge School of Technical Arts) Jean Robinson (Fundamental School) 
: Eleanor Farinato (Academy) Ralph Sennott (Fundamental School) 


Sam Framondi (Academy) Reyko Shiraishi (Pilot School) 
: Helen Jacobson (Pilot School) Vincent Spencer (House A) 
: Yvon Lamour (Academy) Kathy Wamness (House A) 


; Ginny McCabe (Career Resource Center) 


G070 Guidance Student Assistant 

If you want to work in the guidance office under the supervision of your counselor, you 
may wish to consider this course. You will work a certain number of periods per week. 
Some possibilities for your placement include helping out in the Career Resource 
Center, Student Service Center and Guidance offices. 

Credits & Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year or Semester, Multi-Levelled, 
Prerequisite: Counselor Approval 








The browsing area invites students to read for pleasure and to pursue their particular interests. + 
Microcomputers give students and staff access to word processing, graphic programs, and computer-aided instruction. 


The librarian provides orientation and guidance in utilizing library resources in the Library, the Teachers’ Resource Center, and 
other libraries in the Boston/Cambridge area. Finally, the librarians work closely with the staff of the Teachers’ Resource Center to 
coordinate media services, including access to non-book materials and media production. 


This course is of value to anyone paecetnt: in going to college or in librarianship. The knowledge will be useful for any person planning on doing 
research because students will be trained in: 1) reference services (including use of the CD-ROM and on-line services, microforms, and s 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and indexes); 2) media production (in conjunction with the T.R.C.); 3) previewing/recommending /ordering new books; 


pecialized 


grams, 
New Print Shop, and PFS: First Publisher, and teaching their use to fellow students and staff; and 5) managing an expanding library /media center 
(programming, displays, circulation system, etc.). Limited to 2. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 4, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: At least one year of English, Social Studies, and Word Processing or Computer Science with a grade of 80 or better 
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Community Service Programs Offer Helping Hand 


Saturday Mornings 
By Riessa Barnes R414 

Dedicating my Saturday momings to shar- 
ing my time to help package and to distribute food 
to those less fortunate is anything but a waste of 
time. Although waking up early on Saturday 
mornings is difficult, when I see the faces of those 
who are having a hard time making ends meet, it’s 
worth it. 

On my first day, I thought that volunteering 
at CEOC was going to be more like a chore than 
like an opportunity to assist others. When I got 
there, I was put right to work in the food pantry. I 
feltneeded. In the pantry there are foods that vary 
from goods to bread. Before one may receive 
food, he/she must show identification which illus- 
trates that he/she resides in Cambridge and is 
placed on file. Then guests are given dry goods, 
vegetables, and bread. Other necessities are also 
given such as diapers and cosmetic goods. My 
responsibility is to bag the vegetables and to hand 
them to the people. 

I remember handing one woman her bag of 
assorted vegetables and she replied, "God bless 
you.” Those words went straight to my heart. This 


USA Today 
Highlights 
R.S.T.A. 


By Stephen Roberts 

USA Today highlighted Rindge School 
of Technical Arts students on January 27, 
1993. Each student pictured on the right 
listen Mr. “T” (Traganos) explaining some 
of the componets of the new electric truck 
conversion, which was also highlighted in 
the last Register Forum. 

For the power brake unit to operate, now 
that the students have removed the engine, 
fuel tank and lines, and the exhaust system, 
they are in the process of building the battery 
boxes to house the sixteen six volt batteries 
that will power the vehicle. The students are 
leaming how electric vehicles will operate 
both with battery power and solar cells and/ 
or both. 

_Moststudents involved attended the SE/ 
V 92 show in Boston a few months ago and 


saw what was being done nationally both in _ 


the private sector as well as public sector 
such as colleges and high schools. 

The R.S.T.A. program is designed to 
teach all aspects of the industry from design, 
engineering, function, financing and run- 
ning a business, P.R. and advertising. 

_ The students are learning more than just 
putting a car together. They are working on 









a project ofthe future where they lean abit - 


a feeling that makes volunteering so gratifying. 
The people who come to the food pantry are 
no different from you and me. They are Black, 
White, Asian, Hispanic, young and old. They just 
need a hand rightnow. Maybe when they get back 
on track, they will offer their time to help others 


Glad to Help Out 


By Sharnell Riddick R251 

My community service placement is at the 
Mass. Avenue Baptist Church. I help feed the 
homeless. I go there every Monday and Friday 
afternoon from about 3:00 to 7:00 if I can. When 


“These feelings cannot be received by any 
other way except by volunteering.”—Riessa Bames 


thatneed it. When] see these people, I do not think 
of them as charity work or as people who are 
incapable of doing anything without the help of 
the government. 

I do not just volunteer for others, ‘but for 
myself. These feelings cannot be received by any 
other way except by volunteering and doing com- 
munity service. If I ever need a helping hand, I 
hope there will be someone out there to help me. 


I get there, I usually start fixing up the tables and 
help to prepare the meals. When people come, the 
place gets packed full with people. they come in 
all ages from young to old. Everyonedoesn’t have 
to be homeless; if people need something to eat 
because they have nothing where they live, they 
come too. Some people look like college students 
to me and other look homeless or needy. Some- 
times the people argue and fight. That usually 
happens before and after the meals are served. 
Maybe it is because they havenothing better to do. 
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Some of the people are loud and some don’t talk. 
Some thank you and look like they really appreci- 
ate it a lot. In the church there are other rooms. 
That's where we put our belonging before we start 
to work and where the volunteers’ children stay. 
Those doors usually remain locked for safety. 
The people that work there are nice. They 
think it is great that I chose their church to help out 
in. They haven’thad that in years, so they thanked 
me. At the end of the meals, some of the people 
who ate stay to help pick up. I guess that is their 
way of showing their thanks for the meals. If there 
is food leftover, sometimes the volunteers have 
dinner. Most of the time we also give it to the 
homeless people. 
I'm glad that I am helping feed the homeless 
because homelessness is a huge problem in this 
world and I can know I’m one of the people who 
helped out the situation a little. My job is fun to 
me. 


Articles about CRLS students involved in 


community service may be submitted for the 
next issue. 





Jazz Ensemble 
Competes at 
Berklee College 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

The Core Jazz Ensemble, made up of Noam 
Weinstein, Tomas Fujiwara, Dylan Sills, Levi 
Fuller, and Gordon Beeferman, is a section of the 
CRLS Jazz Ensemble, recently took part in a 
competition at Berklee College of Music. The 
best Jazz Ensembles from thenortheastern United 
States, and from the eastern part of Canada were 
invited to take part in the competition. The 
participating groups were all sizes, ranging from 
small ensembles (like we have at CRLS) to big 
Jazz bands. 

Each group performed for 18 minutes (no 
longer, or they were disqualified) in front of a 
groupof judges. They had to start themselves, and 
time themselves. The director was allowed to be 
in the room, but not allowed to help them. The 
competition took place in the Hynes Convention 
Center, and lasted the whole day. A new group 
played before the judges about every 45 minutes, 
in each room. 

At the end of the day the best ensemble/band 
was invited to play at aconcert. A select group of 
kids were picked out of all of the bands to form an 
All-Star Jazz Band, and from that band two kids 
were picked to take part in the National All Star 
Jazz Band, in LA. 

While the students were notcompeting, they 
were invited to listen to the other ensembles/ 
bands. They could also take part in workshops 
which went on all day. The workshops covered a 
variety of topics, mostly related to jazz. 


not win the competition, they played 


Although the Jazz Ensemble fromCRLS did _ ie: ae 


well. They ai 
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Homeroom Reps, Officers Selected for School Government 


Student Government 
1992-93 
Homeroom 
Representatives 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


R211 Atieno Simmons, Clara Sturges 
R213 Danielle Gamer, Susie Lauture 
R214 Renzo Diaz, Stephanie Francois 
R215 Jacky Gomez, Carlos Lopez 
R216 Claudia Cabral, Deborah Carriero 
R217 Justin Kirwan, Eniloa Oluwole 
R218 Lisa Myott, Awet Teame, 
Patricia Cadet (alt.) 
R220 Pepo El 
R221 Magdala St. Jean, Waleska Tirado 
R229 Theresa Josefzoon, Genevieve Sangudi 
R230 Janice Brown, Rose Moussignac, 
Nell Brown (alt.) 
R235 Daniel McCarthy, Adabel Miranda, 
Arlizia Smith (alt.) 
R244 Wanjiru Mwangi, Claudia Smith, Joann 


AROUND 
URGES: 


& 


Spanks (alt.) 

R246 Matthew Isles 

R247 Malden Battle, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Abinel Berhe (alt.) 

R248 Tuere McIntyre, Elias Pires, 
Elsa Tavares (alt.) 

R251 Megan McGuire, Charles Stanley 


ACADEMY 


President - Beverly Pefia 
Vice President - Deleah Glinski 
Secretary - Emilie Bard 
Treasurer - Tarik Muntasir 


Viriato Amado A110, Helenea Andrade A101, 
Emilie Bard A219, Nathan Beaudoin A217, 
Moise Calixte A307, Daniel Chirkov A212, 
Edan Collymore A302, Sarah Cooper A219, 
Paula Costa A108, Luis DaCosta A110, 
Ghislaine Daguin A306, Mara De la Rosa 
A217, Michaelle Destin A212, Elaine Dias 
A201, Johanne Etienne A101, Elisangela 
Fernandes A315, Mike Fitzpatrick A109B, 
Deleah Glinski A214, Ana Gueits A214, Adrian 
Headly A207, Raquel Hoefgen-Harvy R228, 
Christine Jamiol A302, Daniel Jacques A317, 
Maxwell Knight A216, John Liu R227, Jared 
MacDonald A216, Jason Matthews A109B, 














A student leaves the voting booth area on CRLS Election Day (C. Hunter photo) 


Jason Matthews A108, Fahissa Miguel A108, 
Tarik Muntasir A306, Patrick O’Keefe R228, 
Beverly Pefia A207, Lynda Pierre A315, Beep 
Schlaver R227, Lourdine Semerzier A317, 
Yunus Sheikh A307, Chandra Shimizu A201, 
Jackie Swanson A316, Amanda Tat A102, 
Lilliam Vigil A102, Nell Whiting A316 


HOUSE A 


Chairperson - Samantha Spitzer 
Vice Chairperson - Keith Morrison 
Secretary - Melissa Guillen 
Treasurer - Louisa Raymond 








Remember: Always “Open Enrollment” 
to join the 


-CRLS LAW CLUB 


See Mr. Bruno (A212). He needs you to step forward to the 
LAW DAY U.S.A. 


Breakfast with the Judges Program 


R304 Andre Anderson, Kathleen Calvert 
R305 Theresa Forde, Lena Entin, 

Tomas Fujiwara (alternate) 
R307 Amina Yasmine, Anthony Crowley 
R308 Robin Ackerman, Sean Gass 
R311 Melissa Guillen, Benjamin Griesenger 
R312 Andrew Calorio, Christopher Brown 
R316 Mary Hurd, George Hinds, Kathleen 
Roosevelt (2d-altemate), Eva Kim 
R317 Rachel Nelson, Nicole Morse 
R318 Stephanie Brooks; Emma Bingay 
R325 Alexis Pedroza, Juan Pabon, Jose 
Maldonado (alternate), Keith Morrison 
R326 Louis Pharel, Marsha Robinson 
R327 Ronald Dottin, Felicite Itoka 





R329 Ian Patrick, Sandra Paiva 

R330 Demetria Battle, Rocco Capodilupo 
R334 Gwendelyn Williams, Steven Egziaabher 
R335 Brian Godbout 

R336 Alexandra Zamecnik, Nadja Vanterpool 
R337 Samatha Spitzer, Johanna Wilson 

R339 Paul Trusting, William Soeiro 

R341 Ana Imias Ansara, Natalia Pari 

R344 Shamus Bailey, Briana Pearson 


RSTA 


R101 Caridad Marrero,Jacob Rovner, 
Tulani Milton, Donyel McFadden 

R119 Paulina Mauras, Kevin Moura, 
Carmen Lopez 

R125 Rebecca Leaman, Wilnelia 

Rodriguez, Victor Cabral 

R233 Dennis Anderson 

R234 Jenny Romero 

R262 Vladimir Charles, Rolando Dongo 

A301 Lisa Altieri, Duarte Cardosa 


(Pilot and Fundamental unavailable at press time.) 


COMPILED BY LUCIA MEDEIROS 


THANKS 
TO ALL 
OUR 
SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT 
REPS 














Students gather inside voting area of the SSC. (C. Hunter photo) 


ACADEMIC FOCUS 


Recently, 25 students were honored by the 
Academic Focus Committee for overcom- 


ing physical, linguistic, social or cultural 
challenges, and still being able to achieve 


academically. The committee sponsored a 
luncheon in their honor. Congratulations. 














¢ Summerbridge Applicants: If you picked up 
the 2 page applications, come to the Student 
Service Center for a longer updated version. 
Questions call 349-6846. Summerbridge is still 
looking for extremely responsible, creative and 
fun’CRLS students who would like to teach 
sixth and seventh graders this summer. 
Applications available in the SSC are due on 
March 1, 1993. 


¢ Leadership School students, are you a visual 
artist? If the answer is yes, then you may want 
to help organize a Leadership School Art 
Exhibit. For further info, please see Mr. 
Kimbrough in R223. 





Sell Car heat Madball dts Wasa Gelnanial Wekdoes esas oe te pen ke 
morning along with a few others in the Radio Broadcasting course. “I intend to pursue communications 
in the future,” comments Renzo (pictured here). Diana remarked, “I would also like to pursue a career 
in the communications field.” (J. Schlaver photo) 
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The #1 Cause of Death for Women... 








addiction (alcoho! and/or drag) 


¢. abuse (or battery) 
d. suicide 
By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 


Thenumber one cause of female death in this 
country is abuse and battery. That means that 
more women getkilled each year because they are 
in an abusive relationship, than because of any- 
thing else. Every week 30 women get killed from 
abuse/battery. A Massachusetts study done in the 
first four months of 1992 found that one woman 
gets killed every eight days. Centro, a Boston- 
area, English-Spanish issues, television program 
stated that a woman is beaten every. 15 seconds. 
Governor Weld has declared a state of emergency 
for women in this state. 

These abusive relationships can fall under 
the categories of either domestic violence or dat- 
ing violence, Domestic violence usually refers to 
people living together; however, domestic vio- 
lence and dating violence really run_parallel to 
each other. Dating violence can include every- 
thing from mental abuse, to non-severe forms of 
violence (like slapping), to death. 

Abusive relationships in this country are not 
limited to any particular group. The range of 
people involved in abusive relationships crosses 
all boundaries of education, economic background, 
andrace. Some experts believe that family history 
of abuse increases the chances of one becoming 
an abuser as an adult. At the same time, it is 
emphasized that abusiveness: is not an inherited 
trait. Abusive behavior is learned behavior, and 











Is Danger Ahead In Your Relationship 3 
Take This Test And Find Out [) 











This flyer was developed 

for young women by 

Mount Auburn Hospital 
Prevention and Training 
Center, Waltham, Mass., 
(617) 893-0111, and by the 
Dating Violence Intervention 
Project, Cambridge, Mass. 
(617) 868-8328. 


Warning Signs of Abuse 


Are you going out with someone who... 


i Is jealous and possessive toward you, won't let you have 
friends, checks up on you, won't accept breaking up. 

HM Tries to control you by being very bossy, giving orders, 
making all the decisions; doesn’t take your opinion seriously. 
i Is scary. You worry about how they will react to things 
you say or do. Threatens you, uses or owns weapons. 

Hl Is violent: has a history of fighting, loses euper quickly, 
brags about mistreating others. 

Wf Pressures you for sex, is forceful or scary aebHa sex. 
Thinks women or girls are sex objects. Attempts to manipulate 
or guilt-trip you by saying “If you really loved me you 
would...” Gets too serious about the relationship too fast. 

Hl. Abuses drugs or alcohol and pressures you to take them. 
Hi Blames you when they mistreat you. Says you provoked 
them, pressed their buttons, made them do it, led them on. 

Mf Has a history of bad relationships and blames the other 
person for all the problems. “Girls just don’t understand me.” 
ll Believes that men should be in control and powerful and 
that women should be passive and submissive. 

Wl Has hit, pushed, choked, restrained, kicked, or physically 
abused you. 

Hi Your family and friends have warned you about the 
person or told you they were worried for your safety. 


If you check more than two of the questions on either test, turn 
to someone for help before the “ultimate date" turns on you. 














Though a boy who witnesses his mother being 
abused may be more likely to become abusive 
himself, that doesn’t mean that all boys who 
witness abuse are going to end up being abusive 
in their relationships. 

In America 95% of adults in heterosexual, 
abusive relationships, involve women as the vic- 
tims. There are cases of abuse where it is the girl 
that is abusing the guy, or where there is abuse in 
ahomosexual relationship. Especially in the case 
of younger children, boys are frequently victims 
of abuse. The offenders and victims can be 
different, but in all cases of abuse, the signs and 
facts are the same. 

Below is a diagram of what most abusers 
have in common: 

ABUSE + SEXISM = BATTERING 
= control disrespect entitlement 


Mostabusive men look at women as objects, 
which means they have no real respect for them. 
These men also need power, and thus want to be 
in control of their girlfriends. 

Many guys who abuse their girlfriends truly 
believe that they have good reasons for doing it. 
A guy will say that he hit his girlfriend because 
she was crying and he had to snap her out of it, or 
because she wouldn’t listen tohim. Butno matter 
how good his “intentions” were, that does not 
excuse the abuse. Drugs and alcohol are not 
excuses for abuse either. 

One of the few studies that has ever been 
done on dating violence was done in Minnesota. 
They found that one in ten teenagers had been in 
a relationship which had “significant forms” of 
abuse in it. However these numbers may be low. 





At the left are some warning signs of abuse, 
developedfor young women by Mount Auburn 
Hospital Prevention and Training Center, 
Waltham, MA., (617) 893-0111, and by the 
Dating Violence Intervention Project, 
Cambridge, MA. (617) 868-8328. 








each abuser must hold him/herself responsible. 


Young Women’s Commission 
In the Making at CRLS 


By Polly Fiveash 

There’s a lot of excitement right now over the 
Young Women’s commission now in the making 
atCRLS. The idea for a commission at the high 
school originated in the Women’s Commission of 
Cambridge, which is an official branch of Cam- 
bridge city governmentand has had advisory power 
to the city council since 1976, 

Nancy Ryan, the head of the Women’s Com- 
mission of Cambridge, organized the first meeting 
in the Spring of last year to find out if there was an 
interest among young women at the high school in 
forming a sister commission, where young women 
could unite and have a place to voice. their con- 
cerns. In the past, members of the Women’s 
commission of Cambridge had tried including 
highschool womenin their organization, but found 
that although they shared some commonconcems, 
there were many issues specific to young women 
in the Cambridge community. The need for this 
kind of a forum for young women was confirmed 
through all the enthusiasm and interest that the 
CRLS community showed at the first meeting. 
The idea began to develop from there, and more 
meetings were organized this Fall. 

At the first few meetings, there were general 
discussions of the major concerns of young women 
at CRLS. These concems included empowering 
women in society, finding women role models, 
uniting women of different races, support and 
Tespect for women at CRLS, curriculum changes 
at CRLS, and the negative images of women in the 
media, 

y Although the idea of a Young Women’s com- 
mission was not originally proposed by CRLS 
students, itis clear that once it gets started it should 
become a mainly student-run organization, and 
Tight now it seems that there will be plenty of 
Support and enthusiasm to get it going. There has 
been a good tum out of young women to all of the 
Meetings that have taken place, especially the last 














-Who’s 
At Risk? 


By. Samantha C. Spitzer 
So, what makes someone “‘at risk”? 
How can you tell if someone is in trouble or 
is having problems? Do the staff atCRLS 
look for warning signs? What are they? 
They. are missing a lot of kids when they 
select certain students as being “‘at nsk"®. 
Bad grades, the “wrong” friends, prob- 
lems at home, economic hardship, drug 
and alcohol abuse. These are some of the 
things that they must look for. But what 
about those kids who get good grades, 
ee “right” friends, don’t “get into 
trouble”’, live in “stable” middle-class fami- 
= lies, and don’t use drugs or alcohol? Are 
: these kids seen as being free from “risk”? 


were sign-up sheets for five areas of specific 
interest, so that sub-groups could be formed at 
the next meeting. These main areas of interest 
were: self defense awareness workshops, work- 
ing on women’s history month, going out to talk 
to fifth through eighth grades about women’s 
issues, creating a support group for sexual ha- 
Tassment victims and a school survey about the 
issue, and creating some kind of a newsletter, 
possibly a page in this newspaper. 

Two CRLS snidents, Niki Morse and 
Malaika Thorne met separately with Nancy Ryan 
to plan the structure of the next meeting. Small 
groups will meet to discuss their specific topics, 
and then the whole group will come back to- 
gether for reports from each group, as well as a 
discussion on leadership roles and structure in 
this new organization. 

Although its always difficult to start anew 
organization from scratch, all the eagerness to 
contribute and enthusiasm of CRLS students 
bodes well for the future of the Young Women’s 
Commission. 








GET 
INVOLVED 


Join- 
ars tae abc 
_CRLS Club 














Noteverybody who is abused comes forward and/ 
or goes to get help. 

So, what is abuse? Below is a portion of a 
flyer that is given out in the Teen Health Center. 
Below is its definition of abuse: 

“IF IT FEELS SCARY IT’S 
ABUSE........ If you are touched in a personal 
way that feels scary to you, then it’s abuse. If 
you are touched in a personal way that feels 
uncomfortable to you, then it’s abuse. If you 
are touched in a personal way that feels bad to 
you, then it’s abuse.” 


Abuse can be non-physical, too. Mental 
abuse can include: being overly possessive, get- 
ting jealous very easily, blaming the victim, and 
much more. Even though these behaviors may 
seem normal, or not a big deal, they are. And 
mental abuse can lead quickly to physical abuse. 
Once abuse starts, it escalates. The abuse will 
happen more often, andit will increase in severity, 
which is part of the reason why it’s so important 
to get help. 


There are many places you can go to or call 
for help. To start with you can go to the Teen 
Health Center at our school, or call Carole Sousa, 
who works there Wednesdays and Fridays. Tran- 
sition House (for women), Emerge (for men), and 
the National Domestic Violence Hotline can also 
help. 

Carole Sousa (T.H.C.): 349-6719. 
Transition House: 661-7203 
Emerge: 547-9870 
National Domestic Violence Hotline: 
1-800-333-SAFE 


There are many groups which are set up to 
help both victims, and abusers. If the violence is 
bad, you can get a restraining order. As a minor 
you need an adult to help you go through the 
courts, but there are people out there who willhelp 
you. Cambridge/Somerville Legal Services is 


one place that will do this, If you think that your 
relationship might be abusive, if you have seen 
any warning signs of abuse, or feel at all indanger, 
call and get help. The risk you take waiting for 
things to change is too big. 


(Special thanks to Ms. Carole Sousa.) 






—— 
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On Gang Violence 


These following bulk of lines are not dedicated to present prejudicial evidence; it is rather an attempt 
to reduce, if possible, all the mere ignorance of generalization, (good or bad). I pray that you do not take 
offense in some of the article contents for I concentrated chiefly on the corrupted side of many social 
issues. Ido not wish to find fault, I only wish to show another aspect of violence and the cause of violence. 
There are many factors involved, my goal is to amend certain ones. 

Very often we hear about gang violence, killings, drugs, territorial slaughters, raids, riots, racial 
wars, and may even go as far as hearing a person killed because he/she looked ugly, or he/she had an 
affronting attitude, or that he/she wore something symbolic of a different organization/culture which 
defied and triggered an assault, or sometimes the reason of death is so ludicrous it’s like a frolic. For being 
liberal, an innocent life was taken. Give yourselves amomentof consideration, then ask, “is justice ever 
served?” In these few moments I have contradicted most of you. Let me explain. 

Most people take gang violence or street gangs as a virulent existence. They think of guns, knives, 
lethal weapons, a similar style of bodywear, males, minorities, hoods, ghetto-blasters, urban youths, 
hardcore underground music, uneducated drop-outs, pushers, pimps, drug addicts, so on and so forth. 
This type of preconception is quite true though; most street gangs consist of people like that (I’m not 
referring to any sub-cultural occult or the Mafia), so this preconceived image stands. However, to still 
hold this controversy ona rational tone — these gangs are already made before they are labeled. In other 


words, the prejudices about gangs are produced before-hand by the makers of these gangs themselves. 
And you ask who are the makers? They are the media, the movies, the homes, the schools, the 
environment, the friends, the cities, anything that holds an influence or opinion, including myself and this 
article. Everything has an impact on people, especially young people because they are most curious and 
most vulnerable. 

The media, the movies that focus desperately on financial matters. As long as an even flow of money 
rolling into their pockets, thye can care less about the gang violence caused by some of their irresponsible 
productions. 

The parents who are not erudite, they have futile methods on how to teach their children morality. 
Or perhaps they simply just fed up with the failures and distresses of their own lives to even bother 
educating their sons and daughters. 

In the schools, the teachers provide solely academic knowledge, and beets mention philosophy or 
ethic to encourage their scholars to be more than just good students in school. Instead, the students are 
graded mainly on their performances in class. This kind of teaching and learning is fustrating for both 
the teachers and the students because their mentalities are not parallel; a vicious cycle also occurs when 
teachers become cynics and students cavil. 

The environment, crowded cities, projects, ghettos, combat zones, subways, the sewage, streets, 
places of pure survival. How can a youth find promise to life, high self-esteem or just simple esteem, 
confidence, affection, proper education not survival techniques, if he/she is trapped in surroundings like 
that? Everyday the burden of danger is #* &*@* up the mind. Everyday there is a worry of getting shot, 
getting mugged, getting raped, worrying about the family and friends. What kind of living is this? 

The friends whose object is to drag another one down with peer pressure and jealousy. What friends 
are these? They lure you into their cliques and abandon you when they find you to have no more use for 
their good. 

The cities, where the rich are the hedonists, are filled with those always seeking pleasure. The poor, 
the filthy-lower class are dung seeking dung! The rich are the Epicurean always parading, drowning in 
luxury, always well fed with the finest of foods. The poor are feces seeking crap, suffering in low-budget 
erected apartments, having no places to haunt. The rich are the charming and the elegant, roaming in their 
fancy dwellings, transportation provided, always so well dressed flaunting their opulence, traveling, 
spending money prefusely, and so happy. The poor are the excrement in society, like the funk of urine 
in subway stations, fuming, choking their lives, discriminated, hated, spit upon, disrespected, twitching 
like slugs in the cold. The rich are likely to become poor, but it will be miraculous for the poor to become 
Tich, because the poor were never given a proper chance to be rich. How often do people donate charity 
for the poor willingly? The poor are stranded at the bottom with nothing to hold on to. I am sure they 
do not want to be in that state, no body wants to be in that state, but what oppresses them? All the agony 
and anger and depression and hopelessness — something has got to give! 

I will be slightly daring in saying that most ‘gangs’ consist of youths when they arenot fully matured. 
The age is critical. I will be more daring in saying that most ‘gangs’ consist of lower classes. The social 
status is critical. I will be very daring in saying that most ‘gangs’ consist of minorities of a lower class. 


- The race is critical. I will be most daring in saying that a significant amount of cause for gang violence 


are not the gangs themselves, but the environment they inhabit, the people they interact with, the 
influences they get, the pressures they get, the unneccessary authorities over them, the wretched lives 
they are forced to lead, and the concealment they are in. We hear about youths murdering youths, low 
classes murdering low classes, minorities murdering minorities — of course! If rats were put into acage 
and they were not fed, who have they to kill for food but themselves? 

- So that is the gang violence we all abhor. That is the result of our society we never seem to pay any 
attention to. That is what we are sick and tired of, but not realizing that we are in one way or the other 


responsible for the cause. 
_ Back to the question, “is justice ever served?” Yes — to the criminals when they are punished, but 


ODI WONG 










Unequal Expectations 





CRLS practices tracking. No matter how you look at it, kids are placed in certain classes because 
ofanumber of differentreasons. Whether these classes are different levels of the same course or different 
courses all together, most students at CRLS are put into particular tracks which can be read, almost from 
freshman year, as codes for what the system has decided the future of a particular student will be. 

With these differences in courses come differences in expectations. Leveled classes quite obviously 
state that they are covering the same subject area but using different materials, moving at a slower pace, 
and expecting less from the students. Many people may disagree with this statement. It may be argued 
that although the course is designated to be basic or intermediate, the expectations for students to perform 
at a high level is still present. 

This may be true in certain classrooms. There may be some teachers at CRLS who have decided 
thatno matter what level of class they teach, there are certain skills and expectations that they expect from 
their students. Unfortunately, this does not seem to be the norm. There are so many examples of low 
expectations, and in some cases no expectations, that can be seen in the classroom, in the hallway, and 
after school. 

One simple example is textbooks. There seem to be certain teachers who do not require, or enforce 
the use of textbooks for homework. Textbooks sit, untouched, in lockers for months, collecting dust 
rather than providing knowledge. Students come to and leave school without books, or for that matter, 
anything but themselves and their clothes. This practice is rewarded after four years with a diploma. 

What is wrong with this picture? Too much! Some students leave CRLS without ever writing a 
paper. Some students leave CRLS without ever bringing a textbook home. Some students leave CRLS 
without ever entering a library. And these are only very basic, but sometimes non-existent expectations. 
The list could easily be continued and eventually the statement, “Some students leave CRLS without 
being able to read,” would appear. 

This might seem like an exaggeration. We always think of Boston as the place with troubled schools 
but at this rate, we aren’t far behind. Yes, we have wonderful teachers. Yes, we have wonderful course 
offerings. But no, we do not have high enough expectations from our students. If things don’t change 
soon, we will have statistics that are just as scary as those that we say are not ours, but someone else’s. 

SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 


Appreciate What We Have 


People starving. Parents crying. Children dying. All in aland on the other side of the ocean. We live 
in a country with many problems, but we cannot begin to contemplate the suffering and violence which 
exists today in places such as Somalia and the former Yugoslavia, and many others which, though less 
publicized, have similarly awful predicaments. How do we, as a young people in America, react to such 


things? How much pain should we feel for others’ suffering? If such pain is felt, how can we go on 
enjoying our lives? 

Iam extremely guilty—guilty of not caring enough. Sure, it’s awful that people are dying for such 
mindless reasons. But how does it affect me? I’m doing O.K. And yet, it affects me because we're all part 
of the same world. The same moon that’s over Somalia glows every night over my house. And each time 
somebody dies, no matter where, there is a void in the world. In my world. 

I feel that there are two answers to the question of why it’s important to be aware of and understand 
other people's suffering. The first is the obvious answer that only through being aware of a problem can 
we move to solve it. How much can we do to help? More than we think. For one, we can talk with people 
who have the power to vote in order to encourage them to vote for officials who will show some initiative 
to lend a helping hand to those in need. The second reason is equally important. We too often take for 
granted the pleasures we have in life. Freedom. Health. Security. Of course, many Americans don’t have 
enough of these things themselves. But those of us that do too often spend time worrying about the 
superficial things in life. To understand the suffering being endured by others is to appreciate what we 
are so lucky to have. 

Learning about others is not important solely so that we understand them better, it’s also important 
so that we can understand ourselves better. Ultimately we all came from the same place, and the paths 
which we have taken since then differ only in scenery, not in direction. 

I wish I could feel more empathy for others. Yes, it’s my-moon too, but it’s still there, regardless 
of what happens to my fellow brothers and sisters in the world. How can I share the pain being suffered 
by others without causing excessive pain to et At this point in my life I don’t have the answer to 


.. that question. 


The fundamental point is that the reason that we should be aware of the luckiness of our situation 
is not in order to feel guilt or shame. We should be aware of the luckiness of our situation in order to feel 
appreciation towards what we have. And hopefully there will will come a time when all of the peoples 
of the world can enjoy life to the extent that they deserve to. 


NOAM WEINSTEIN 










































And even more, why are people dying for 
these labels? 

How have pieces of material and names 
become so valuable. The profits on certain 
brands of clothing and sneakers are outra- 
geous. How have materialistic items become 
pate se more valuable than life itself? Does our 
i _ society value something as insignificant as a 

logo more than the basic principles of life? 

We must eliminate this materialistic and” 
ignorant reality that is destroying our youth. 

We must change this pattern and system of 

overly valuing names and products and not 

valuing life itself. 

A JUNIOR 
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DAILY ENDORSEMENTS 
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Why do famous people get paid millions of 
dollars to wear. certain products? There are . 
people who wear these products for longer 
periods of time and who look better wearing 
them but don’t get paid a cent. They need to 
eae ba Sc tise fox these comers, 


A e DI 
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Violence Always Exhisted 


Andrea Rachele Fiore 





The day that the first human appeared on the Earth was the day that violence began. 

We can divide violence in two groups: public and private. Public violence is often legalized by the 
State. Some noted examples are: the death penalty imposed by the Romans, the forced transport of black 
people from Africa to the Americas as slaves, the day that a group of policemen beat a black person in 
the name of justice, sending soldiers and marines all over the world in wars and beating people in prisons. 
There are many others; these are only a few examples. : 

Private violence is that kind of violence that includes abuses, rapes, homicides, gang fighting, 
vandalism and other crimes against an individual. Of course, we do not have to be surprised when we read 
newspapers saying that in the United States there are 20,000 homicides per year. 

Violence can be revealed even when a boy involuntarily pushes a girl and she answers with a kick. 
Do some think that this reaction is too strong and violent, too exaggerated? Every day in this school I see 
people kicking, pushing or slapping someone else! At that point! always think, “Did her/his parents ever 


teach them how to be kind?” 


Violence does not involve only humans but also animals. A few weeks ago I saw a car running over 
an animal. The car was going too fast for the animal to escape. The amazing thing is that the driver did 
not stop but left the suffering animal on the street! It was a horrible action—a crime. 

The death penalty is especially violent. When a state kills a criminal because he has already killed 
someone else, that State is legalizing the homicide. It is murder! In fact, it is denying and suppressing 
a life. Moreover, the criminal can understand his mistakes and behave better in his own life. Someone 
might ask, “How can an ex-murderer do something good for the society?” Well, let him have a chance 
to start. How can we know his destiny? We are not God who can end a human life! 

Does anyone think that Jean Valjean, the main character in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, can be 
agood man? OK, you have your own idea and I have mine, butif one has read the book, one can discover 


how a prisoner can change. 


I agree with Rousseau who said that people are basically good, like the “noble savage.” In fact, I 
do not think that the society is hard. Life is hard, so hard that we should help and enjoy each other. 


Violence makes our lives worse! 


| VOICES: 





How do you feel 
about this school? 





“[ like coming here because they have a lot of fun 
things to do and a variety of courses.” 
IRIS "96 (El Salvador) 


“I don’t like it! There are too many rules.” 
ANTHONY "94 (South Africa) 


“Too strict, especially about the hats rule.” 


MARK '92.(U.S.A.) 
“Yes, it’s plain fun!” TARIK '94 (U.S.A.) 
“No! Just too strict.” ERIC '95 (U.S.A.) 


“No, because the teachers care little about kids.” 
NADIA '95(U.S.A.) 


“Yes. They have cute guys here.” 
DIONNE '95 (U-S.A.) 


“Yes, this school is a great place to leam and 
has more choices...” STANOY '95 (Bulgaria) 


“The people get on my nerves.” TAMRA ‘94 (U.S.A.) 


“No. I hate it because we need more boys.” 
TINA ‘95 U.S.A.) 
“Teachers are too crazy.” MAGGIN '96 (Haiti) 


“It's o.k-variety of things to offer-nice teachers.” 
BENNET "95 (Ethiopia) 

“It’s all right.” CINDY '94 (Azores) 

“Yes, fair, diverse.” "93 (U.S.A) 


“Tlike the women, the variety of people, classes.” 
ANEESH "92 (India) 


“Not so good; not so bad...middle.”” 
NATHIN '95 (U.S.A.) 


“Don’t like anything about it.” SHAMUS '95 (U.S.A.) 


“Yes. It’s good; lots of programs.” 


KENNY "95 (El Salvador) 

“T just like it.” ROSA (Bthiopia) 
“Tthink it’s good and I like the computers.” 

LUCY (Portugal) 

“I can’t wait to get out.” ENIOLA "95 (U.S.A) 


“Yes. I think it’s better than other school.” 
TASLIM '94 (Bangladesh) 






at 


The opinions expressed on these pages 
are those of the wniters and not necessarily 
those of the high school staff or administration. 


All articles must be signed 
and should be submitted 
10 room:A211 for consideration. 
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Black History is Our History 


Karen Foster 


This month is what we call Black History Month. The shortest month of the twelve month year is 
used to show the great contributions of black people. Yet I wonder if people really pay attention to this 
month at all. There are many great black people in the history of the whole world that have made a mark 
on society. Yet, half the people in the world probably only know of one person, martin Luther King, Jr. 

Yes, Martin Luther King, Jr. was one of the most publicized black people in history, and now 
Malcolm X is coming out of the dark. But what about people such as Marcus Garvey, W.E.B. DuBois, 
George Washington Carver, Ida B., Wells, Sojourner Truth, Nat Love, Dred Scott, (and the list goes on)? 
They have made great contributions to the advancement of black people. The thing that hurts me is that 
if you were to ask a group of 50 people if they knew any of the above names, one in ten would answer 
yes. Then, when you think about it, the responses will have come from white people. What's the matter 
with blacks? Aren’t they interested in their heritage? 

There is another thing that troubles me. Black History is acourse that is offered at CRLS with a well- 
educated teacher, Mr. Conward (also known as T.C.). How come this class is not a mandatory class? U.S. 
History is, and I do believe that Black History is a very important part of the United States history. I am 
a senior who has realized and is overwhelmed with the fact that in my 13 years of schooling, eleven of 
them have been spent learning European history, not just the slave trade either, and out of those eleven 
years, at the most, maybe eleven months are spent learning Black History. 

Why is that? No one can really give a complete answer to that question. What is it going to take to 
start peeking interest in Black History? 

I am lucky about one thing. Not too many high schools in this country offer Black History. In that 
sense, I am lucky to be taking this course. But then again, there is only so much you can learn in ten 
months, so am IJ really lucky? 

KAREN FOSTER 


Violence: Who’s to Blame? 
Qarelhrlow sdulaceyn 





It’s everywhere. Every day of the year it screams out at you from your television, the newspapers, 
magazines, outside your window, in fights between first graders at the park. There’s no escaping it, even 
if you don’t partake in it yourself. Violence surrounds the lives of all human beings as they interact in 
their environments. 

This is true because life is full of conflict, the mother of aggression. Anyone who gets into arguments 
with his/her parents, colleagues, friends or authority figures knows the passionate, violent emotions that 
can occur, and such strong feelings are hard to control. So, if everyone feels these emotions, if everyone 
has this aggression, then isn’t it logical that everyone is violent? No! 

A one-year old child who is kicking and screaming in anger and frustration is not thinking of how 
much he/she wants to hurt his/her mother for not knowing what they’re thinking. A three-year old child 
whose television viewing is either non-existent or limited to PBS and who is brought up in anon-violent 
setting does not usually have the potential to simply act out violently in anger. Itis usually when the child 
enters pre-school and is exposed to violence by fellow classmates; they begin to watch television, on 
which, in most shows, violence is the main device to maintain viewers interest; parents or other positive 
tole models act out violently around or to the child, etc. All of these have happened in the lives of most 
Americans (sadly) and most have happened to all of us. Most of us haven’t become dangerous, but too 
many have. We must understand the seeds from which the violent actions we see around us stem. 

The first step in the de- velopment of violent habits 
is oppression. This sparks the anger to do unspeakable 





things and usually begins at a young age. This oppression 
initself is a type of violence— “* ere : the discrimination against 
and ostracizing of people be- Thenegativity coming cause they’re “different” or 


from our televisions, 
films and written pub- 
lications is not only a 
reflection of what has 
happened in the past, 
but if improperly 
handled and glorified, 


“weird.” This can spark a pain 
misused. Therefore, we first 
thenheal the oppressed, which 
they are often the same per- 

The second step is an 
proaches to violence in our 
step I feel has not yet begun 
the media is our second most 
nication other than direct word 


and hatred which is easily 
must stop the oppressors and 
is acomplex cycle, seeing as 
son. 

overhaul of the media’s ap- 
global community. Thisis the 
and most urgently must, for 
widespread form of commu- 
of mouth. The negativity 











coming from our televisions, it is a mirror of what’s films and written publications 
is notonly a reflection of what ta has happened in the past, but 
ifimproperly handled and glo- Tified, it is a mirror of what’s 
to happen tomorrow. With images in the media like Jean- 


Claude VanDamme, Batman, George Bush (never thought of him as a killer, eh? Go to Saudi Arabia, 
Nicaragua, Panama...), Arnold Schwarzenegger, Stephen Seagal, The Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, 
America’s Most Wanted, Looney Tunes (racist and violent), Star Trek, The X-Man, the list is too long. 

Along with these negatives images, what about our news programs and articles? The deluge of 
violence in the news is bad enough, but what is truly intolerable is the use of these violent occurrences 
to warp the public’s perception of what’s happening. 

How is it that a black male teenager shooting a white adult male gets front page while the murders 
of 42 women in Massachusetts in 1992 by male batterers has been quietly pushed aside and deemed not 
newsworthy? It’s not a point of blame; it’s a call for change. 

The focus of our media attention is obviously pointing further and further away from domestic 
violence which is usually based on a solveable problem and much more toward gang or poverty-related 
violence. This could do something positive: change the conditions in which the poor, usually minority 
city residents live in. Usually the cause is ignored and the blame is simply put onto all of those belonging 
to the specific killer’s race, gender, or neighborhood. This type of media worsens the problems, creating 
more anger, more aggression, more violence, more news. 

The images of murder this produced are spreading discrimination and hate through the media we 
depend on to find out what’s going on with the world or from where we get our entertainment. It doesn’t 
stop there. Books, music, theatre—all sources of creative communication—can be used to manipulate 
‘the public in such a way which is educating our people in violence. And it’s not limited to gang violence. 
It’s not limited to war. It’s not limited to Freddy Krueger. Sexual violence and abuse, child abuse, racial 
attacks—the world is filled with these quests for power. _ " 

So, with the huge extent to which violence shapes our lives and communities, where do we go? My 
answer is obviously to target the media and to re-educate ourselves about how violent is “too much” and 
educate our children to avoid and shop violence themselves. There‘s so much else that can and needs to 
be done (and written about) for violence to be cut down on. Never mind how much it would take to end _ 


_it! This is a call for all of us to work on nonviolently fighting violence. 
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I am in dreaming Love’s a Disguise 





By Odi Wong By Beatriz Chaves 
I’m dreaming of the Aspen trees Love's a disguise... 
and the falling snow of winter's decree The face of hatred suddenly appeared into the 
I’m dreaming of the placid forest depths, mirror; 
somewhere sepulchral, I could see it in my eyes. 
Of the endless cadence beyond dancing Until then the truth seemed to be simple; 
lights, nice and good surrounded my body, 
Of restless frolicsome days, but it was only a shell. 
and candescent unbridled nights [hid from myself; 
Always so tranquil tried to ignore the evil that runs in my blood, 
but it faced me everywhere I tumed 
I am dreaming, I am! because it’s part of me even though is prohib- 
4 Consign’d within pages after pages of a ited. 
} love story T enjoy letting it out; 
= Roasting vehemence like on a grill, I enjoy exploding into thousands of opposite 
i and lets me have no despondency feelings. 
, But ah I am sly, I creep away from this Wanted to find happiness in common life, 
; phantasy but it only stops me from breathing. 
£ To be closer to woman, or to men, I lied so hard, so even I believed myself. 
and indulge into their utterness What have I done? 
Sacrifice my liberty so others can live 
I'm Oh dreaming, dreaming! Is this what life is about? 
Beneath an azure glimmering epochal night I must keep myself in a cage so others may love 
Nestling in nature’s womb Let me live!...but only emptiness answers. 


It’s too late, I’ve forgotten how to be myself; 
Hypocrisy is ruling, 
and the true creation is trapped forever, 


Gentle, in her arms gentle, and she in mine 


I feel the starvation of lovers, 


lone prisoners, in all of duration for better of others and maybe worse for me. 
And what good there be to be not touched 
with love, 
or be touched, or be loved? S ay g 00 dby e 
to me please 
By Polly Fiveash 
Love fy Ae 
I want to kiss you goodbye 
By Theresa Forde Let me just catch you in my arms for a 

Moment 


A word used so commonly, but it’s 
meaning is worthless... 
When you tell someone you love them 


Just a moment and then III let you go 
I want to touch your cheek 
Your hair 





it goes furth er than just To remember you as you were 
TV Star, Orson Bean — Cambridge Graduate saying words As you'll Never be again 
Orson Bean, well known long-time actor in television and the theatre, and a graduate of the Cambridge When you lege a person I want to remember 


If you would let me run my fingers through 
your hair 
I could feel again the texture of our love: 
Sometimes satin-smooth 


you love them from your heart 
You love them for whatever way 
they look, dress or act 
You put up with them and make 


Rindge & Latin School (former Cambridge High & Latin School), is Loren Bray, the ornery general store 
owner in Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman, a popular drama series broadcast Saturdays (8:00 - 9:00 PM) on the 
CBS Television Network (Channel 7 in Boston), also starring Jane Seymore in the title role. The staff of the 
Register Forum hope to obtain an interview with Mr. Bean in the near future. 











STORIES 


Fantasy 


By Colette B. Waite 

The rays of sunlight beam on to my long 
golden hair as a delightful and silent wind 
blows by. It soothes my burning soul. From a 
distance I see a seductively admirable blonde 
on his heavily waxed surfboard. He wraps his 
arms of steel around his board like a mother 
with her new bom child. 

I lick my lips wishing he would embrace 
me in his arms and hold me as close to him as 
he holds his hard, secure board. 

The blistering sand scorches my naked 
feet as I walk towards the water. My arm feels 
heavy as the weight of my surfboard pulls it 
down. As I step on the wet, soggy sands, I hear 
the sizzle of my feet as the water sweeps by. I 
feel the pain from my scorched feet being 
eased as the white refreshing water splashes on 
my soft delicate legs. 

I go deeper into the magical glaring water. 
It feels frigid against my eager gentle body. As 
I ease myself on to the steady board, I feel the 
hardness of it beneath me. My arms thrust out 
to the water. It cuts swiftly through the brisk 
choppy waves and I glide gracefully towards 
the masculine figure ahead of me. 

I see an enormous wave approaching me 
with infinite power. I begin to stand letting my 
feet cover the soft scented wax. The mighty 
wave thrusts my board through the lustrous 
water. Then a mist of water sprays against my 
face and my blood races through my veins. I 
feel as if I’m flying through the air. “DAMN!” 
T exclaim as a brisk burst of water pierces my 
face. My eyes shut tightly with tears of pain as 


such amazement. My mind floats off into the 
glorious heavens. As I begin to awaken from 
the mind drifting spell, I hear a voice call out 
to me. I gradually begin to rotate as my eyes 
meet with his muscular body. (The reddish sky 
complements his radiant complexion). He 
slowly saunters towards me with a buming 
flame of passion in his dreamy, soft brown 
eyes. 
Holding his surfboard in one hand and me 
in the other, he gently caresses me with his soft 
firm lips, soothing my yearning soul. 

The sky’s radiant light shines as the water 
crashes against our feet. I feel the warmth of 
his body as we drift off into the sunset’s 
angelic light. 


Dead Future 


By Colette B. Waite 

T have entered a room of dense, dark fear 
and anger. It is silent and calm. The light goes 
on and I see it. It horrifies me with the illumi- 
nation of reality. The truth is set before me as 
I look into the mirror of my life. 


It reveals my past and reminds me of the . 


present. It is bleak and brings no assurance. 
The depth of the image reveals the hallucina- 
tion of a dead, dying and worthless soul. 

Isee the blood prevail from my heart. I get 
confused and unsure of what the outcome will 
be. Will my future be as dreary as my past? I try 
to find the passage out of this dreaded illusion 
and into my 
















sacrifices for them... 
When you love someone 
you not only take but, you 
also give 
So the next time you say 
you love a person 
think about what it is that you’re saying 
Because if you're not willing or ready 
for any of these things then you 
better think about it some mote... 
before you end up hurting them 
and also hurting yourself... - 
Love 


Nostalgia Came to Me 


By Beatriz Chaves 


Nostalgia came to me tonight; 

with painful softness brought up all my feeling, 
all my thoughts. 

Every feeling, every thought, crashed into my 
heart as a knife and made my eyes bleed with 
salty blood. 

The moon and the dark sky transformed and 
became a white round screen in a dark and 
lonely auditorium; 

in the screen appeared scenes of sweet times 
that are gone forever. 

T lifted my hand , but couldn’t reach them; 

I talked, but they couldn’t hear me. 
Desperation filled my body; 

my surrounding turned unreal, 

and my reality was my past. 

The wind gave me well known smells 

and helped me live the past again, 

but I didn’t belong there anymore. 


Thad waisted time searching for gone memories 


and wanted to come back to use my waisted 


<Ts ? 
minutes, 





Sometimes rough as tweed but Always 
Tightly woven 
Please 
I want to just kiss you 
Goodbye 


The Mind 


By Jonah Wails 


Sorely content with seeds planted, 
seasons past holding little good. 
Mindless gossip of those whose names 
ting for they are accomplished. 
Beauty and limited mortal perfection 
and the minds 
deluxe versions and belated realities 
endlessly this Grimm Lake 
mindlessly holds the lordly brilliant 
belief in life thoroughly wept 
thoughts too fast for any liable communication 
alone with simple acquiescence 
light in the view of beauty 
eyes alone 
A dialogue with the wind 
whose ways seem unfair 
for those who time finds detestable 
and yet he lives 
no gossip 
his reality discovered 
in the mist of belief 
always appreciation for those 
whose place is kept by the trees 
those who struggle alone for power 
are nonexistent and would not be believed 
if otherwise 
So I wish those afar 

_can relinquish my small existence 

~ from the bonds of imagination. 

A life will be lived in compliance 
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he stars shimmer in the 
still night air, remnants 
of a time long passed. A 
million soft, twinkling 
candles, pinpoints of light against the dense 
black background. The contrast is strik- 
ing, and prominent in my thoughts. Is it 
black on white, or white on black? The 
question lingers in my mind. Endless nights 
I have sat here under the huge old willow 
I have begun to affectionately call 
“Martha,” trying to gain knowledge from 
these stars. They possess infinite wisdom, 
and I yearn to take just one sip of their 
ever-flowing cups of understanding. I stare 
at the big dipper, also called the “drinking 
gourd,” and the stars contained in its ladel- 
like shape begin to blur, as stars do when 
one looks directly at them for too long. The 
colors swirl, the white and black begin to 
tun, like rain falling from the leaves of a 
tree. I can almost see a message in the 
view, as if the sky were trying to tell me 
something. I understands that message 
clearly. 





As] sit gazing up at the heavens, a bright 
flash catches my eyes, coming from the 
forest across the field, from the north. I 
grip the butt of my rifle tightly, the smooth 








MIDNIGHT 


By Daniel Perlmutter 





wood becoming an extension of my hand, 
and I relax. It has started. 


Now, it is time for waiting. I settle myself 
against the base of the tree, wedging between 
two overgrown roots; my “couch” for count- 
less nights. My gaze settles on the trees 
where the white light had been a few mo- 
ments before. And I wait. Itseems an eternity 
before the glimmer of light comes again, 
really little more than a twinkle of illumina- 
tion, and yet its conspicuousness is striking 
against the pitch black of the forest, of the 
night. 


This time it is an intricate pattern which 
only myself and one other person know, and 
it signals me to go on as planned. The mes- 
sage ends, and I count to myself: 1,2,3,...58, 
59,60. Iraise my gun and shoot, and the light 
drops from view with a barely audible clang. 
The resonance of the gun blast lingers in the 
air, seeming to consume everything on the 
plantation. I aim straight up and let off four 
more rounds, as planned, apologizing to the 
skies in the same instant. 


Before long Ican hear voices drifting across 
the night air, coming from the direction of the 
master’s house and the overseers’ quarters. I 





rise and walk down the hill onto the field, 
dark and silent in the still night. It is roughly 
400 yards across, and it will take me a little 
more than two minutes, I know, because I 
have timed it myself many times for this very 
reason. 


AsI walk, the shouts grow louder, andI can 
just barely make out the dozen or so figures 
coming towards me. I have gotten little more 
than 50 yards when the fear starts to set in. 
What if they can see them? What then? I 
envision whippings, beatings, torture, and 
these thoughts force me to turn and scan the 
hillside. The dark outlines of eleven black 
bodies move quickly across the hill behind 
the willow, where I had been sitting buta few 
moments before, their shapes barely visible 
in the bright moonlight. I wheel back around 
and continue my tread towards the oncoming 
voices, 


Unsettling dread has anchored in my stom- 
ach, making it hard to breath, hard to think. I 
walk. Thirty seconds later I can see the mas- 
ter flanked by the two overseers and two 
guards on one side, and the remaining five 
guards on the other. His pale white face and 
hair combine with his bright white nightshirt 
to form a ghostly appearance. Big Bill, the 
head overseer is directly behind him, moon- 
light glinting sharply off the barrel of his 
rifle. Inotice the many other guns held by the 
rest of the men. It seems beyond irony now 
that I once called these men my companions. 


Then everything goes wrong. The shouts 
grow louder still. A gun is raised. A bullet 


- flies, and I am hit; the echo of the blast rings 


in my ears. My left leg goes numb, and I can 
see and smell blood almost instantly. They 
know!! The realiziation hits me like a ham- 











mer, the weight of my betrayal finally 
sinking deep into my gut and wedging 
itself there like a knife. I turn and run. 
Well, limp in all truth, back the way I had 
come. I can hear them behind me, getting 
closer, and then I am hit again, this time in 
the shoulder, and thrown to the ground. 
Somehow I manage to get up, and I con- 
tinue my retreat, slowly losing strength 
and feeling in most of my body. A third 
blast sounds, and my entire back goes 
numb. The bullet spins me around and I 
fall on my back, this time for good. | 





The ten men gather around me, yelling 
and kicking at me. But I pay no heed. My 
gaze is fixed on the sky, on the stars. It 
seems they have a final message for me. 
As my vision slowly wanes, the two harsh 
opposites of black night and white star 
dissipate, melting together to form a more 
neutral ‘gray. The difference between the 
two is no longer distinguishabie. I under- 
stand what they’re trying to tell me. Color 
does not truly matter, for in the end, the 
difference cannot be identified. Things, 
and people, cannot be judged by theirown | 
particular shade, because whenitallcomes | 
down to it, they can only be made out by | 
where they stand. The fact that they exist, | 
that they are, is all that matters. 


A sudden sadness washes over me, a 
shower of guilt, for having only fully un- 
derstood this in my last moments. I gaze 
up one final time at the heavens, at the 
intricate randomness of it all. My one true 
friend. I say my final goodbye, and tears 
stain my cheeks, but I feel them not. 

(Thank you to all students who participated. Thanks to our panel of 


judges—stadents and faculty— for diligently reviewing cach entry. 
Special thanks to Mr. Edward Hurley, Director of the Writing Center.) 











A Secluded Selt by JonAH WAILS 





This essay may be brash attempt to prove 
myself superior to those around me, for I speak of 
my life and I deam it wholy superior, because it is 
all that I know. But I seek only wisdom in these 
dreams; it is my malicious motive which will 
stand true to every sought appraisal. 

These moments that hold consciousness are 
the only rays that are warm, for I hold the past in 
contempt because it left me blind and I feel inept 
in my pursuits. However there is consolation 
outside all that I call my own. For I love nothing 
but the the beauty of nature, not nature as in 
anything that has being, sedentary and cognitive 
alike, but the nature held only in the landscape. 
And to this I happily belong. 

This is what makes possible the ideal con- 
ception of solitude. I am one who has been nur- 
tured by heavenly matemal love. This I believe 
brings reason to my epidemic need of personal 
telation. I am drawn toward people and continu- 
ally away from the perseverance required for 
accuracy in skill. And when this duality exists, I 
tarely understand motives represented in the ac- 
tions made by those I call friends. Now in pictur- 
ing solitude, a life for many willing hearts and 
those writing in despair, I see an attractive shade 
of being. Fulfillment through discipline and secu- 
Tity in ambiguous dogmatic emotion for those 
who cannot be evaded. There is perhaps a greater 
comfort; currently however, I see no alternative. 
Thus a leaf of immortality falls stained onto the 
ground as a soul moves on matured and greater, 
for now idle hands are those represented by me 
only in death. 

Now horizons are leveled by night never to 
complete another day, and yet my aims are full of 
hope for the unfathomable depths of space are to 

be conquered aie time slows for a mind riveting 
inqusition. a heart strong in perseverance is 
dependent on life alone. 


love and a: 








Tabi elie sat ot Brant Mf 
all that I am. T 


ladies, near equal to the beauty of a glorious 
nature, and yet where nature is my soul, women 
are betrayed by motives other than my own; the 
like in friendship with anyone or anything. Mate- 
Tiality holds little good, for when naked, one is 
closest to birth when ignorance was a way of life 
compeled only by inquisition. And in turn, all 
traits that personify my character stand with a 
foundation whose nature is wholy singular. 

__ Thenthere are those who view philosophy as 
complex reasoning issued in the place of despair 
for all that cannot be accomplished ot or obtained. 












MOVIES 





CHAPLIN 






. by Khadijah Britton 










€\ oe ‘was no small 
_ decision. The only thing that soothed my 


























Bae pain at being penniless was the cast. 


Robert Downey, Jr., a brilliant role- 
changer who I have followed eee his 
im the Brat Pack : 


~ realism, and a few lines were a bit 
_ schmaltzy, but on a who! these “flaws” 





classic plot, amazing cinematography, 
realistic sets, props, and costuming, and a 
relationship between characters which 
seemed flawless (getting that many 
Hollywood hot shots to get along couldn’t 
be easy). A couple of the love scenes were 
a bit over-dramatized and quite lacking in 
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A TRIBUTE TO LOST ART: 


During December 1992, four senior students lost their art work to water damage. These seniors have been very active in the art field, 
standard of excellence for high school students. The Cambridge Rindge and Latin School art staff, Arts Advisory Committee and students 
been documented in slide form. We would like to honor and recognize these four outstanding students, Pen Peters, Johanna St. Claire, Li-ting 








Johanna St. Claire 


C 
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SENIORS IN THE ART PROGRAM 


taking many classes during school as well as participating in classes outside. They have purused their art and achieved a very high 
are all very proud of their success and saddened at the loss of their work. We were fortunate in the fact that all the work had 
and Malaika Moses with these pages dedicated to their achievements in the arts. 











Ben Peters. 


~ ok me onl nrg be ley apt ge th Ge a ndigitin ” - ee 
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Tests and Grades Questioned 
By Many CRLS Students 


UNWEIGHTED GPA 


By Samantha Coren Spitzer 

I am proud of my Grade Point Average but I 
do not think thatit reflects how hard I work to eam 
it. Isee other students who are in less challenging 
classes with fewer expectations receive the same 
GPA as I do and it frustrates me. We have an 
unweighted GPA system at Rindge and itneeds to 
be looked into because I feel that the negative 
characteristics of this practice certainly outweigh 
any positive ones. 

I take classes that meet seven and eight 
periods a week. I take advanced, honors and 

_ advanced placement classes. Yes, this does putan 
elitist label on my education which may not be 
very healthy but itis reality. I take courses which 
can potentially provide me with college credit. I 
take courses which expect and demand more than 
most high school classes. But these classes are 
givenonly as much recognition on my report card 
as my electives which do notdemand or expect the 
same level of performance and productivity. 

I push myself to take difficult courses. [have 
been tracked to be “one of the best.” I spend hours 
on homework each night that some students don’t 
even spend in a week. This is not about me being 
a nerd and wanting recognition. This is about 
something not adding up. I know I do well in 








school. My parents know that I do well in school. 
But how can somebody else say exactly the same 
thing while they are taking unchallenging and 
unproductive classes? 

Ido not know enough about grading systems 
to advocate for a weighted grading system at 
CRLS. I do, however, know that there are other 
systems out there that I think we need to look at 
and evaluate. In the end, it might tum out that our 
grading policy is the most benefitial to our stu- 
dents but I think that we are doing an injustice by 
just assuming that. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Yes, I do well in school. Yes, I am involved 
in extra-curricular activities. Yes, I am going to 
college. No, I do not do well on standardized tests. 
No, my scores do not reflect my outstanding 
academic achievement. No, I am not sure that I 
will get in to the college of my choice. Yes, I am 
angry. Yes, I want there to be a change. 

Tt makes me angry to think that my intelli- 
gence will be measured by a stupid test with lots 
of bubbles and very limited material. It makes me 
scared that all of my energy and effort in school 
will be ignored by schools that cannot see beyond 
insignificantnumbers from an overly prizedexam. 
It makes me frustrated that I need to waste time 
studying for a test that will not prove anything 
except that I wasted valuable time so that I could 
impress colleges with good scores on a pointless 
exam. 

I do not understand how colleges can mea- 
sure my intelligence, or anything else for that 
matter, based on scores from S.A.T.’s. I do not 
feel that it is impressive to be able to use words 
that I have never seen in my life and never will 
again. I do not want to waste time that I could be 
studying for school studying for a narrow, unfair, 
and ridiculous test. Something has to change. 


Let’s Look at the Academy 


By Emilie Bard 

September of "91 was the official birth of 
The Academy at CRLS, this is not to say, how- 
ever, that the ideas behind the Academy are only 
two and a half years old, but everything came 
together as one cohesive program just3 years ago 
this coming September. There are 6 main ideas 
that are the driving force behind the philosophy 
of the Academy, they are: Cooperative Learning, 
Team-Teaching, Democratic Decision-Making, 
A Challenging, Integrated Curriculum, Cross- 
Cultural Education, 
and A Strong Sense 
of Communtiy. 

Cooperative 
Learning stresses 
group skills that are 
becoming a greater 
and greaterneccesity 
in today’s society. 
More businesses are 
learning that a self- 
motivated staff and 
positive group be- 
haviors in the work 
place are a crucial 
aspect to succes. In 
the classroom, stu- 
dents take an active 
part of the learning 
process and begin to 
practice the skills 
they see demon- 
strated by their teachers. Cooperative Learning 
also gives students the opportunity to teach each 
other and, of course, learn from each other. 

Students, however, are not the only mem- 
bers of the Academy working together in small 





At lunch, the Academy office is full of laughter 
and conversation. Teachers gather around a cen- 
tral table that, although is meant to fit only 4 
chairs, fits as many as needed. Students come in 
and out, feeling part of the inclusive atmosphere. 

Ina traditional Academic atmosphere, many 
boundries exist between students and teachers, 
and teachers and administrators. These boundries 
are essentially non-existant in the Academy. The 
Administrators, Amold Clayton and Nancy Burns 
each teach two 
classes a day and 
share the responsi- 
bility of Adminis- 
tration. By doing 
this, they get to be 
in a smaller, more 
personalized atmo- 
sphere and have the 
opportunity to 
spend exten - 
riods of time With 
the students. 
Filomena Silva, the 
Assistant House 


help create the 
unique environ- 
ment that exists in the Academy. 

Students also play a large role in the Admin- 
istrative process. Democratic Decision making is 
stressed and elected councils serve as Representa- 
tives to the students, parents, and faculty. 
Sophmores attemnd regular community meet- 
ings, giving them a strong voice in all matters. 








Meet Pilot's Administrator 


Dr. Shurtleff is Committed to Kids 





Dr. Ray Shurtleff, Pilot School Dean 
Interviewed by Kaydia Worrell '96 





Q. How long have you been working 
here at CRLS? 
“T’ve been here since 1971.” 


Q. How do you like being Dean of the 
Pilot School? 

“T enjoy it very much. This is an 
exciting program and a great high school.” 


Q. Did you always want to do this 
job? In other words, was it always your 
dream to be here? 





“In my undergraduate program at 
Northeastem, I had working experiences in 
business, government and at the univeristy. 
My work as a residence counselor con- 
vinced me that I wanted to work with 
schools. I then prepared myself to become 
a teacher. ; 


Q. What is it about the Pilot School 
that has kept you working here so long 
and do you intend to be here longer? 

“T love working with kids, enjoy the 
diversity of Cambridge and the staff I work 
with. I believe very much in this high 
school and have committed myself to 
Staying here.” 


Q. Seeing all the violence going on 
out there, mostly caused by gang 
violence and drug dealing, what would 
be the thing you would like to say to 
these teenagers so they could come 
together and put an end to this? 

“No one person can do this. Each and 
every one of us needs to be willing to 
come together as one and put an end to the 
problem, but first of all we need to start 
with ourselves to try to prevent violence 
and from there work ourselves on up.” 


Just a hint: Its the one that’ ranked in 
the top 10% of liberal arts colleges? Has one 


of the best libraries amo 


re Catholic colleges. 


Not to mention a beautiful campus in the 


Laurel Highlands. 


ItS also the alma mater of Richard M. 
Ryan, president of Corporate Jets. And the very 
first school to play-Lazer Tag as a team sport. 

Of course, there are lots of other secrets 


wed like to share with you. So please 


eens 


call 412-537-4540 to schedule a visit. @7/| 


Or write “Secrets?” Saint Vincent 
College, Latrobe, PA 15650-2690 
and receive our free brochure. 








Cambridge's Diversity 


Kom balccusrlaceserd 


Our Students Reflect on Real Issues of Concern 





East Africa Club Brings 


Diverse Backgrounds 


By Sirak Gebrakidan 

When I came to the United States from 
Eritrea, during the first hundred days, I had inmy 
mind to do something important with my life. 
This was an idea of putting together people of 
different races from different backgrounds. Then 
I started thinking about it and after a couple of 
days, I came up with an idea of organizing the 
East African Club at Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin School. 

This wasn’t an easy task to perform so I 
asked a couple of people (my fellow students and 
Mrs. Nancy Burns, Academy administrator, and 
friends) what the aim of this club would be. We 
also discussed how the unity of this group would 
help us in making decisions and what would be 
expected of each student. On many ideas we 
agreed and, therefore, decided to organize the 
club. After we were organized we called for a 
meeting and spoke on various issues of impor- 
tance, including the problems in the hom of 
Africa. 

Even though I didn’t face serious problems 
in organizing, I had to deal with the language of 
communication because some speak Tignna, 
Amharic and Hindi. Eventually it was decided to 
speak English so that everybody could follow the 
message that people tried to pass. A little misun- 
derstanding arose but I tried my best to develop 
interest in the club. 


Somalia: A Sample 
From Hell 


By Michael Tsegaye 

They call it Somalia but its rightful name 
would be “A Sample From Hell.” The genocide 
that was seen in Ethiopia in 1984 has moved to 
the neighboring country of Somalia to finish up 
the work of starvation and civil war that never 
ends. 

The social and political climate of the country 
experiencing a breakdown contributes to the se- 
verity of the pain that the Somalian people are 
faced with today. It is interesting that while the 
people of the U.S. and Europe are throwing out 
food and clothing and other necessities of life, the 
Somalian people have been deprived of these 
things which they need to keep their cheaply 
priced lives going. No person in the universe, 
even God, the sun, the United States, etc. has the 
right to keep this basic necessities away from the 
Somalian people. They have suffered and experi- 
enced too much hardship already. 

One thousand people a day were dying because 
ofalack of food. Oh, my God! While people in the 
United States are going to court fighting for the 
rights and well being of their pets, while the 
developing stage of the world has reached its 
highest level, I can’t believe on the other side of 
the world people exists who don’t have anything 
to eat and to survive, let alone live in luxuries. I tell 
you people; it is not fair; it’s really not fair. 


Many Haitians Await 
President Clinton Move 


By Nerline Grand-Pierre 

For most Haitians, William Jefferson Clinton 
meant one very significant word while he was 
Tunning for President of the United States. That 
word was HOPE—hope that democratic Presi- 
dent Jean Bertrand Aristide will be able to retum 
to his people. Hope that there may still be achance 
for a better Haiti. 
__ Whilethey wereslowly hoping, now-elected 
President Clinton declared that he will forbid any 
bai Haitians to endanger their lives by taking 















to this country. Thus, he is having Pe 
| Haiti. Many — 





back without a fair trials...and just last month more 
than 500 of them were repatriated. 

President Clinton has recently discussed the 
actual situation of Haiti with its constitutional 
president and said that he will do whatever he can 
to return Aristide to his people that are patiently 
waiting. Now many Haitians are fighting with 
their ambivalent feelings—hope and anger—about 
Clinton and are anxiously waiting for his next 
move. 


About Chinese New Year 


By Laura Luo 

Chinese people observe a special calendar 
unlike other people in the world, even though not 
many people are still using it. The first day on that 
calendar indicates the day of Chinese New Year. 

There are many ways in which Chinese people 
celebrate their new year. Some people cook some 
delicious foods and welcome relatives to join and 
share the fun. Some people go out and visit friends 
and say, “Happy New Year!” For kids, they would 
probably be the happiest ones because they get to 
wear new clothes and get alot of money from their 
parents, grandparents and other people at this 
time. 

The customs of Chinese New Year also in- 
clude the following: no sweeping floors because it 
would take your money; no washing dishes or 
cleaning the house because that would make you 
busy all the time for your whole life; you would 
also have to be careful when you talk. These are the 
most common customs. 

After one generation and the other, these 
customs become less practiced. Mostyoung people 
don’t believe in it anymore as the older people do. 
But no matter what, Chinese people are still ex- 
cited when celebrating their holiday. 
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BY MEMBERS OF THE CRLS BLACK STUDENT UNION 








Darkness 


I hear them calling 

the voices of my ancestors 
I cannot find them 

my roots in the past 

I cannot see 

my rich heritage 

Iam confused 

alone and afraid 

Lam lost 

in a world of hate 

I reach out 

searching for answers 

I am ignored 

scoffed and laughed at 

I do not understand 

why the doors are locked 
I want to reach in 


» to my dark past 


Let us go together 
and find our history 


SCS 


Racial Harmony 


Eliminates Division 
By Delia Galinski 

Why is the African-American community 
not producing, rising, or educating? Could it be 
that society has broken us down to the lowest 
common denominator— meaning we're classed 
as minorities, meaning we’re judged as less? 

Why does your average Afro-American live 
with the fact and awareness of his/her own self- 
destructive race? Why does going anywhere past 
their front door step mean knowing that at some 
point during the day that they’re going to be tried, 
or have to put up the defense shield? 

By any means necessary is what Malcolm 
said. That doesn’t mean keep fighting until you 
get your way. Before he went to Mecca he was 
screaming the same thing that just about any 
victim says who has only known one side of a 
situation rather than seeking out facts and gather- 
ing half the truth. “The white man is the Devil.” 
That is the same thing Caucasians said about 
Africans. The Devil is complete and utter hate 
and wickedness and anyone born with arms and 
légs has a choice to resort to that or not. 

Malcolm sought the truth and got the truth 
and, after publicly poisoning millions of minds 
with falsities, came back and reversed those 
charges. He said himself, he came to terms with 
his blond-haired, blue-eyed brother. In the end he 
knew that he’d die and he still stuck by his word, 
the truth, and by any and all means necessary. 

Many are going to read this and probably 
disagree but so what, because those who deny the 
truth are living in denial. 

“Love thy neighbor.” Idon’t think anyone is 
going anywhere until EVERYONE works to- 
gether, meaning all the colors of the rainbow. I 
don’t consider myself a part of any family unless 
it’s titled the “family of humanity.” 

Consider the fact that there are millions of 
white people who are most definitely against the 
oppressionof Africans or anyone else, as Malcolm 
stated himself. Consider one of the means those 











age the brutality we pin on one another. 

We must eliminate the self esteem we think 
is gained through materialistic essentials. We 
need to eliminate the petty character assassination 
done through rumors and inflicted physical de- 
struction. Those who will not take the weight and 
be responsible for the growth of our communities 
will be divided and fall. Those who contribute to 
the surge towards our potential will rise. 


Biography: 
Louis Armstrong 


By Stephanie Brooks 

After his shows in Italy people shouted, 
“Bravo Satchmo!” In France, people callled him 
“Satchmo le Grand” - Sarchmo the Great. Fans 
here at home called him Satchmo, too. But 
Satchmo was really anickname for anickname. It 
was short for “Satchel Mouth,” meaning someone 
with big cheeks. That someone was Louis 
Armstrong. 

Louis was bornin New Orleans around 1900. 
While he was growing up, black people in the city 
were creating an exciting new music. It mixed 
dance tunes, the blues, African rhythms, church 
songs, and even funeral music. It was called Jazz. 
He longed to be a musician but his family had no 
money for instrument lessons. 

Then, when Louis was 13, he got a lucky 
break. It didn’t seem so lucky at the time. He got 
in trouble with the police. He was sent to a home 
for troubled children. The home had a music 
teacher so Louis was able to make this dream 
come true. He learned to play the coronet which 


is something like a trumpet. After two years he 
was good enough to play in a band but he wasn’t 
old enough. Still, he hung around places where 
jazz was played, just to listen. That’s how he met 
Joseph Oliver. 

King Oliver was a well known musician. He 
taught Louis to play the rumpet. When Oliver left 
New Orleans to start his own band, 17-year old 
Louis took his place. Five years later, Oliver 
invited Louis to join him in Chicago. Of course, 
Louis went. The 1920’s were turning into “The 
Jazz Age” and Chicago was a big partofit. Louis 
was ahit there. The King Oliver Band played to 
huge crowds every night. 

From Chicago, Louis went to New York 
City. He played the trumpet and sang with Fletcher 
Henderson's band. His voice was very rough. It 
sounded like an echo of a tumpet. Everyone 
wanted to copy it. Other singers even tried to 
catch a cold so that they would sound like Louis! 

In 1925, Louis began leading his own bands. 
He became the most popular musician in Jazz. He 
made hundreds of records in his time. 





Black Watch is looking for submis- 
sions. Boxes will be available in the 
Student Service Center, the Career 


Resource Center, and the Library. 
All contributions are welcome. 
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FALCON SPORTS 








Boys’ Swimmers ‘Robbed’ 
Of GBL Championship 


By Darian Meacham 

Once again the Boys Swim Team’s regular 
season has drawn to a close. For the first time in 
five years the team finished with a winning record 
(6-5-0). After an 0-4 start, they became 4-1-0 
within the Greater Boston League. They would 
have been league champions if it wasn’t for a 
controversial loss to Waltham. 
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Boston SportsTeams 
Always in the News 


The Celtics have had some parts of their 
season where they have a lot of wins coming 
together, butsometimes they have trouble pulling 
out wins. Their strong pepople have come out 
strong, playing good basketball for three quarters, 
but the fourth quarter is often the end of the line for 
the Celtics. 

The Bruins are trailing behind the Quebec 
Nordiques and the hot Montreal Canadiens. The 
Bruins play real well and sometimes just don’t 
win because they get a big lead at the beginning 
and then relax. 

The Patriots have fired their old coach 
McPhearson and got one that is going to make 
history for tyhe franchise, we hope. His name is 
Bill Parcells, former New York Giants coach. 
Perhaps afew former Giants will join him in New 
England. s 

Johnny Most, a man known by everyone in 
the Boston area, died about a month ago. He was 
a legend. In the 1950's, 60’s and 70’s people 
would turn down their television sound and tum 
up the radio volume so they could hear the voice 
of Johnny Most. People liked to hear him as the 
Celtics announcer. He was a man who put his 
emotions into each game. Boston will really miss 
Johnny. Let's hope someone else just like him 
comes along. 

Larry Bird Night at the Boston Garden was a 
very emotional hight, presenting everyone that 
played on Celtics teams with him. It was a 
memorable moment in any man’s career. Larry is 
a player that the Celtics or any other team will 
never forget. 

This January was the 27th annual Super Bowl. 
As we all know, the Dallas Cowboys were favor- 
ites, but of course, the best of the AFC and going 
to the Super Bowl for the third consecutive time 
Buffalo Bills were no match. The Bills made some 
mistakes and after four quarters the margin was 
large. The Cowboys are truly the bestinthe N-F.L. 
Let's see if Dallas can do it again next year. 

The Red Sox have just started their spring 
training down in Florida. Two or three of their 
players reported late, but not Roger Clemens. 
Now that the Sox say that last year was one to 
forget, everyone looks to "93. They have some 
players that can hit and can also play defense— 
showing promise not to repeat last year. Everyone 
_ is waiting for a first place finish in their division 





Freshman freestyler, Eric Pugatch, expressed ' 
his view on the loss. “I really felt we deserved to 
win that meet. Our hearts were in it, but the 
circumstances were against us.” (Backstroker 
Paul Tusting has acquired Mononucleosis and 
Diver Fayad Abrahams eligibility was notcleared 
on time.) 

Pugatch went on to say, “I also felt that the 
officials made some questionable calls. They 
were obviously looking at the meet from a differ- 
ent perspective than we were.” 

Despite the loss to Waltham that robbed the 
team of the GBL Championship, most team mem- 
bers expressed satisfaction with their season. 
Captain Diego Sanchez had this to say, “We all 
know that if our team had been at full strength we 
could have beaten Waltham. That just shows that 
we rely on every member of our team.” 

The successful season was marked by six 
members of the team qualifying for sectionals. 
Nelson Geisse, (Capt.) Diego Sanchez, Max Kay, 
Darian Meacham, Chad Milner, and Paul Tusting 
have all surpassed the time requirement needed to 
compete in the Massachusetts South Sectionals. 
The sections will be held at North Quincy High 
School. 





BOYS BASKETBALL VICTORS 
Congratulations to the boys basketball team. 
The Falcons captured the Greater Boston 
League championships with a 57-52 win over 
Medford High School. They will play in the 
Eastern Mass. Tournament. 
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GBL CHAMPIONS 





Jesse Cody, one of the stars of this year’s team, stands with Coach Bob Maguire before the recent 
Medford meet. Cambridge won the boys indoor Greater Boston League track championship. (Photo 
by Odi Wong) 
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House A Awards Students ACADEMY FRESHMEN CELEBRATE 
Piistieimn INTERNATIONAL DIVERSITY 
December 7, 1992 was the first House A Students Awards and Recognition assembly. Awards were 
given out for First Honors, Second Honors, Honors, Perfect Attendance and the Student Mentoring 
Program. Twenty-three students received awards for First Honors, for which the student must have all 
marks 90% or above, but one may be 85% or above. Twenty-five students received awards for Second 
Honors, for which the student must have all marks 85% or above, but one may be 80% or above. One 
hundred twenty-three students received awards for Honors, for which the student must have an average 
of 80% or above, without failing any subjects. Seventy students received awards for Perfect Attendance. 
Hopefully, the recognition of the hard work students have done will encourage them and others to 
try even harder to achieve their academic goals. 
FIRST HONORS Jesse Cody Matthew Splaine 
To eam first honors a student may Derrick Collymore Peter Spyropoulos 
receive one mark below 90% but Denise Costa Jennifer Sullivan 
not below 85%. All other grades Kathyr Coughlin Mervet Taha 
must be 90% or above. Tanya Daniel Tyrone Tanous 
Steve Dias Nadia Taylor 
Benjamin Blum-Smith Suzette Dias Paul Tusting 
Jessica Byers Gerald Dixon Tania Valverde 
Liam Case Carlos Dominguez Edrice Vincent 
Daniel Clark Joshua Drake Kun Wang 
Lisa DeFeudis Felix Fantasia Molly Walsh 
Rachel Deutsch Margaret Gaj Alison Watkins 
Chloe Drew Darrell Gane-McCalla Phaedra Wilson 
Shannon Egleson Sean Gass James Winny 
Lena Entine Marta Gentile Justin Wong 
Tomas Fujiwara Jason Gentles Alexandra Zamecnik 
Gina Grant Ariel Glick 
Benjamin Griesinger Brian Godbout PERFECT ATTENDANCE 
Rebecca Hamlin Joshua Goldshlag 
Natalia Jarden Zachary Grunko Susane Abrantes 
Kelly McDermott Carla Guilherme Shahidah Ahmad 
Nicole Morse Melissa Guillen Vanessa Alvarado 
Benjamin Peters Andrea Harvey Andre Anderson 
Alkistis Skalkidou Felicite Itoka Matthew Arruda 
Samantha Spitzer Phyllis Itoka Jean Berrios 
Johanna St. Clair Felicia James Emma Bingay 
Gabriel Thomton Sharette James Paul Cabral 
Zheng-Yan Wu Natasha Johnson Liam Case 
Shida Yeung Jamon Jones Yoon Mi Checchi 
Amy Joshi Tanya Daniel 
SECOND HONORS Parbatie Khemraj Steve Dias 
To eam second honors students Jacob Kilmer Gerald Dixon 
may receive one mark below 85% Eliot Krimsky Steven Egziaabher 
but not below 80%. All other Bumsoon Lee Felix Fantasia 
marks must be 85% or above. Steven Lee Nikki Fyfield 
Joshua Lenis Ardeene Goodridge 
Robin Ackerman Nathan Lesser Matthew Goodridge 
Casey Affleck Christina Lima George Hinds 
Stephen Barberian Erika Line Zachary Hunter 
Anthony Crowley Christopher Lohens-Bums Mary Hurd 
Ezechiel Dort Joshua Lopes Phyllis Itoka 
Levi Fuller Cagen Luse Jamon Jones 
Adreene Goodridge Cary Lytle Jarrod Jones 
Jeremiah Gregory Yameci Maldonado Parabatie Khemraj 
George Hinds Serge Mathieu Ratsamy Kheomani 
Emily Hoffman Meghan McCambridge Eva Kim 
Mary Hurd Maura McCarthy Christina Lima 
Willis Koch Nichole McGregor Larry Lisenby 
Shana Kuhn-Siegel Omar Miller Joshua Lopes 
Fiona Larosa-Waters Shanti Mitchell Linnette Lopes 
Omar Maldonado Wilbert Molina Cary Lytle 
Erica Metzger Colleen Mota Omar Maldonado 
Rachel Nelson Jessica Moynihan Serge Mathieu 
Briana Pearson Jennifer Mullen Maura McCarthy 
Yogesh Rana Peter Mumma Shawn Mitchell 
Jason Schweitzer Jobany Negron Nicole Morse 
Quentin Shuldiner Flor Nicolas Jorge Negron 
David Thomson Jessia Nowosielski Yansu Outang 
Martin Wartak Christopher O'Bannon Leandra Pari 
Ethel Weld Tacita Oriol-Morway Louis Pharel 
Elias White Yansu Ouyang Felicia Pitterson 
Tara Pachéco Sheala Ramos 
HONORS Natalia Pari Seachem Photos by Patrick O’Keefe 
A student must have a total Tan Patrick Louisy Raymond 
average of 80% for all subjects. Jasmine Pedroza Maritza Rivera 
No student may be on the Honor Louis Pharel Erika Roberts 
Roll if he/she fails a subject. Damon Phillips Shendi Sage 
Felicia Pitterson Lemlem Said 
Susana Abrantes Louisy Raymond Ann Marie Santos : 
Shahidah Ahmad Gordon Reddick Christine Savilonis THE HOUSE A LEARNING ee ES 
Anthony Alexis Maritza Rivera Munif Shaikh 
Mario Almeida Erika Roberts Rebecca Shattuck 
Vanessa Alvarado Marissa Rodriguez Alkistis Skalkidou : _Interes tedin speed reading? Wanthelp with 
Ana Ansara Kathleen Roosevelt Nancy Smith theresearchreport? Like to impro VE YOUEDOIE: 
Gloria Asamoah Shendi Sage William Soerio a ete 1 ees et 
Suzete Barros Diego Sanchez Peter Spyropoulos SAU 
Amy Basler Ann Marie Santos Michaelle St. Germain 
Gordon Beeferman Christine Savilonis Jennifer Sullivan 
Juan Berrios Melissa Scott Mervet Taha 
Stephanie Brooks Taneka Scott Tyrone Tanous 
Travis Brown Munaf Shaikh Nadia Taylor 
Kate Burlingham Rebnecca Shattuck > Eclide Vincent 
Paul Cabral Talia Siemen Martin Wartak 
Kathleen Calvert Nancy Smith Tsigie White 
Tracy Carter Phullvia Smith James Winny 
Marc Chalufour William Soerio Zheng-Yan Wu 
Caben Chestrer David Spack 
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Submit comic strips, cartoons, 
“puzzles, riddles, ete. to A211 
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Dear Ed, 

Um... I am trapped in a Jand of dragons. My um... 
————————— sword is bent and my magic is lost. The Knights come and I 
\ DIAM, CRAM." WHEW have no luck. The goblins chased me all through the woods 
ere rts be ee ? and never do I come out unscathed. The little fairies always 
seem to find procarious dwellings on myself. Now and 


NO. MY NAME 16 WENIMO. ITS Not PRONAINCED 
WAY HS SHELLED. just say “WHEN -ma% 
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again I hear the hooves of stray centaurs rummaging 
Now " through my nest. They are very strong and erect. I can not 
y Z CuMplé ] possibly defend my body adequately with my little sword. 
- : Help me, Ed. | 
CONAN 
Dear Conan, 


It seems you have a very small self-esteem. You 
have to grow outward and expand, conquer the beast, do 
not allow them to frighten you. Believe in the product of 


your labor. Settle with that. 
ED 


Some Facts About 
Cambridge R&LStudents 


a 4 
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By Lucia Medeiros 

Did you know that we asked many kids in school a series of 
questions? For example, why were kids given their first names? One 
student said he was names after a Muslin king (Khalitan). Another 
said her mother exclaimed, “Glory be to God” at the time of her birth 
— hence, her name is Gloria. 

Many kids here were born in Cambridge and the Boston area. 
Others were born in the several of these United States and in the 
Azores, East Africa, Venezuela, China, Haiti, Colombia, Pakistan, 
and South Africa. (The list is longer). 

Wealso asked the wherabouts of their best friends at this moment. 
Some answered: in school, on the block chillin’ out and at home 
sleeping. Mostsaid they would be best friends throughout high school 
and throughout life. We asked them to tell us about their sign. Pisces 
was most common. 

Most favorite TV shows are: Beverly Hills 90210, Martin, Full 
House, InLiving Color, Bay Watch, Out All Night, Guiding Light, The 
Hat Quad, A Different World, Star Trek the Next Generation, World 
News on Channel 5. Students would like to meet Luke Perry, Jason 
Priestly, Paula Abdule, Richard Dean Anderson, Ed and Denzal 
Washington, M.C. Brains Play, Don Johnson, Jodia, Tom Cruise, 
Pele, Ice Cube, Ponno girl Ciundy, Gilbert Godfried and Dustin 
Hoffman as well as various relatives. Their last good movies seen are: 
Sister Act, Forever Young, Body Guard, Malcolm X, Aladdin, Home 
Alone 2, Distinguished Gentlemen, Houdini and Sleepwalkers. 

Students could not stand selfish attitudes, men who cheat on girls, 
people who lie and racism. 

Most have curfews. Most common is 10 P.M. on school nights 
and 11 P.M. on weekends, depending on where one is going. Most 
hang with boy or girlfriends, go to the malls, drive around, go to 
friends’ houses or work, play basketball or soccer at the park. 
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HOROSCOPES 


For the sheeplike masses by psychic starcaster, earth bounder 
clairvoyant, medium to the stars: Moon Celestius 





ARIES—The moons of Endor are aligned. The force is with you 
this month. Enjoy it while you can. 


TAURUS—You're full of bull this month - don’t get caught 
using the encyclopedia for that term paper, O.K.? 


GEMININ— Your schizophrenic tendencies save you this month 
- someone doesn’t like the side of you they know, so youll have 
to switch up quick. 


CANCER— You're relatively benign this month, but a humorous 
friend may be causing complications soon. 


LEO—You’re due at the dentist. Remember to floss. 


VIRGO—You've got a not-so-secret admirer who worships your 
feet. OH, sorry. That’s next month. 


LIBRA—Yovu’re a little off-balance this month. Take a Zen 
meditation class and re-align your chakras. 


SCORPIO—Tum off that stinger and let your loved ones near 
you. They only want to help. 





SAGITTARIUS—Spin clockwise. Do the Greek wedding dance 
once in each dsirection (North, South, East, West), and click your 
heels together three times and maybe you'll have a good month. 





CAPRICORN—Do all of the above and make a 10 foot altar to 
the God of Strength., Fertility and Cross-bred Monkey-ducklings 
and if you’re lucky, you'll get the last bag of mini-marshmellows 
at Johnny’s Foodmaster. 





AQUARIUS—This isn't just your month; it’s your age. Youre 
the groovy one to be right now, for your psychic energies will 
peak within the month and stay high until hippies find something 
else to make their world mellow. 


PISCES—Who would’ve kinown that you of all people couldn’t 
swim? Your problems are about to drown you. Find some poor 
idiot to use as a flotation device in your sea of woe. 








Are there any photographers 
out there with a unique shot? 
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Watch them both grow by 


depositing your personal funds, 
special project funds, or student 
club funds at the School Bank. 


Students perform all banking 
transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 
and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 
opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for 
students, faculty, and school 
department personnel only. 


Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 


of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank’s four locations: | 


292 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge > 


1310 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 


One Canal Park 
Cambridge 


285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 
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RSTA students at work helping others 








Mass. Board of Educ. Honors 
RSTA Language Arts Class 


(This article is a collective project of 
Ms. Deb Stewart's Language Arts class in 
RSTA. Students include: Vladimir Charles, 
Maritza Rivera, Claude Jean-Pierre, Corey 
Wyzard, Luis Moura, Nathan Payoute, An- 
thony McNicholes, Jose Negron, Elvis 
Purnell. These students were nominated for 
the Multicultural Award sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, to be 
given on May 7th at the Kennedy Center. 
They were chosen out of more than 100 
candidates and were selected as one of nine- 
teen groups for their achievements and suc- 
cess at community outreach. This is a state- 
wide multicultural recognition achievement 
award.) 

When we first began studying the issues 
of homelessness and poverty, we talked 
about our own stereotypes. We shared our 
pictures, that is, hopeless alcoholics, drug 
abusers, uneducated, and hopeless derelicts 
that could never get ajob and have a family. 
We also thought they were mentally dis- 
turbed beyond help. Once our own views 
about them were established, we took a trip 
to the Pine Street Inn toconfirm these stereo- 
types. What we found surprised us. 

“They don’t do the things we thought 
they did. They’re just like us,” says Luis 
Moura, a sophomore. 

“When you don’t understand something, 
you are afraid of it,” says Jose Negron, a 
junior. 

What we talked about was how impor- 
tant it is to understand issues that we don’t 
know about. If you don’t understand some- 
thing, you will be afraid. “If you’re afraid, 
youdon’t want to gettoknowit,” saysCorey 
Wyzard, a sophomore. Misinformation, ste- 
Teotyping, prejudice is a perfect foundation 
for hate, Hate breeds violence. 

We talked about how we could help the 
homeless. “What could we do to change 
= was really the concern,” says Corey. 

off 








portant sharing and caring for each other is. 
We wentthrough Harvard Square on the way 
back from school, took pictures and bought 
the Spare Change paper to study. We wrote 
arap song and organized a glove drive. It still 
didn’t feel like it was enough, so we started 
volunteering at Rosie’s Place to serve lunch 
to the homeless. It became a once a month 
routine. 

“Tt has become one of the most educa- 
tional experiences ever,” says Maritza Rivera, 
a sophomore. Besides learning about the 
homeless, we learned how to work as a team. 
Working as a group we had to set up for 
lunch, prepare the food, serve the food, and 
clean up. We also are in charge of handing 
Out personal items like condoms, tampax, 
soda, lotion, shampoo. etc. Getting to talk to 
some of the ladies gave us some information 
about condoms and safety. 

“This one lady was really nice. She 
cared about us knowing about AIDS and 
preventing it. She shared information about 
her son in high school and how she wished he 
hadhad better protection,” says Nate Payoute. 

We got to talk tothe women aboutlots of 
things. One lady talked to me abouther life in 
Haiti and her family. “Once we began talking 
to the women, we really began enjoying 
working,” says Anthony McNichles, a jun- 
ior. We would never have been able to get all 
that in a classroom. 

We learned about the different skills 
each of us have and made them work to- 
gether. If everyone could learn to work to- 
gether like that, we could really do some- 
thing to change our communities. 
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Night Stop Has Changed 
School Vacations 


By Samantha Spitzer 


School vacations at Cambridge R&L have radically changed and the word is out: 
the program which has provided this transformation is popular with students, teachers, 
parents, administrators, security and the community as a whole. 

This enthusiasm has been created by the success of Night Stop, a program that has 
tun during all three of this year’s school vacations. Night Stop opened the athletic 
facilities of the high school to students during the evenings of school vacations to play 
sports, relax, listen to music, participate in talent shows and discussions and listen to 


speakers. 





Night Stop was staffed by recent gradu- 
ates of CRLS, security staff and other mem- 
bers of the community. The alumni received 
salaries to help pay for their college ex- 
penses. CRLS students were able to easily 
communicate and cooperate with these fa- 
cilitators as they shared similar experiences 
and interests. 

The success of Night Stop can be attrib- 


NIGHT STOP Ill 
C.R.L.S. Fieldhouse 
April Vacation Week 
6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
BASKETBALL, FLOOR 
HOCKEY, GYMNASTICS, 
ROPES, VOLLEYBALL, 
TRACK PLUS 


(bring your own music) 
THEMES (FYI, for your inspiration) 
MONDAY — Donate a Good Book 

TUESDAY — Pool Gear, Swim Gear 
WEDNESDAY — Funky T-Shirt Night 
THURSDAY — Canned Food Drive 
FRIDAY — Any or Everything Blue 
SATURDAY — Talent Night 
EVERY NITE Jam Session 
Games, Meetings, Seminars, Presenta- 
tions, Displays, Crafts, Challenges 
Plus...Bring your own music, 
instruments, tapes or silence 





The above ad appeared in the DYK 
before April vacation. 





uted to its ability to provide an attractive, yet 
safe environment for students during vaca- 
tions. Students are not only able to enjoy 
recreational activities but also benefit from 
the educational experiences that they receive 
through dealing with issues that affect their 
lives. Night Stop has effectively facilitated 
workshops, discussions and panels dealing 
with important issues including violence 
against women, sexual violation, the police, 
substance abuse and career preparation. Stu- 
dents were involved with these discussions 
and excited that they were finally learning 
and talking about real issues and concerns. 

The tremendous success and positive 
effects of Night Stop have been consistently 
displayed during the vacations this year. The 
potential for this program to continue to 
improve and contribute to the Cambridge 
community is endless. 


In Memortam 


As announced in school last week, Damon 
Bell, a House A freshman, died on April 

| 27th of viral myocarditis. The school was 
| Shocked when Mr. Sarasin made the an- 


~ mouncement. Horrified friends and teach- 
ers of Damon found themselves in a tre- 
mendous state of confusion and grief upon 
| hearing of the sudden tragedy. An assem- 
| bly was held the next morning. A great 
F number of students and teachers from many. 
/ houses attended. 





Violence Prevention Workshops Held 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

The 1992-1993 school year has seen 
more violence than in past years, both for 
CRLS and Cambridge, and for the sur- 
Tounding schools andcommunitiesin Mas- 
sachusetts. An unusually high number of 
incidents have occurred which involved 
high school students as both victims and 
suspects. Across the state and nation, inci- 
dents of violence have tom apart commu- 
nities and schools. Still, despite the fact 
that CRLS hasn’t managed to avoid the 
increasingly violent world surrounding it, 
there have been many positive events re- 
apr satiate 








One of these was a presentation/workshop 
held in the Academy at the beginning of 
April. The event was originally planned for 
students in Project America, and then ex- 
tended to include all Academy students in 
the first part of the morning. 

The first half of the morning violence 
prevention program was a presentation by 
Ulric Johnson. Ulric Johnson works with 
gangs in Boston, and talks to kids about 
issues such as substance abuse and violence | 
prevention. He has made many presenta- 
tions to students and to teachers in Cam- 
bridge. ae aly poeta 
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Chess Team Wins 


Mass. Tournament 


By 

For the second year in a row the Cam- 
bridge Rindge ard Latin School Chess Team 
won the Massachusetts State Chess Champi- 
onship, defeating Brookline High School in 
a hotly contested final round. The team, 
trained by Chess Club Advisor, Gill Sousa 
and Harvard Chessmaster David Simons, 
goes on to compete in the National Chess 
Tournament in Dallas, TX, sent by the Cam- 
bridge School Department. 

Four chess teams from Cambridge, in- 
cluding the CRLS team and the Agassiz 
Primary, Elementary and Junior High teams, 
swept the Northeast District tournament held 
last month and competed in the state finals 
Sunday, March 21. Also for the second year, 
Agassiz Elementary placed second in the 
State, losing by a narrow margin to a field of 
exceptional teams. The elementary team is 
particularly strong, with player Jeff Magid 
ranked among the top 50 nine and ten year 
olds in the United States. Agassiz Primary 
placed second and Agassiz Junior High placed 
third in the state. 

High school team members (plus alter- 
nates) are: Brian Duran, Danny Clark, Ben 
Blum-Smith, Bart Leib, Randy Wu. 


West Indian Club 
Is Alive at CRLS 


By Karen Foster 
Itis very mucha part of this school to be 
involved with extra-curricular activities. 
Thereare athletics, artsand clubs. AtRindge 
we all know that there are clubs out there for 
almost every ethnic group. One such group 
has started called the West Indian Club. 
Many years back, there was a West 
Indian Club at this school, but lack of sup- 
port and interest made it slowly disappear. 
Now, it is back with the concern of West 
Indian students who think that they are not 
being represented well engouh at CRLS. 
This club was organized for service to 
the community and activities are open to 
anyone from the West Indian and Cariibbean 
islands (e.g. Barbados, Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, etc.). Do not let history repeat itself! 
The West Indian Club meets every Thurs- 
day at 2:30 PM in R220. When you join the 
club, there is a dollar-a-week fee that you 
have to pay for activities. It’s worth it! So 
far we have alrerady planned some activi- 
ties such as an end-of-year trip, a party, and 
much more. We even have come up with T- 
shirts to advocate our pride in this new club. 
Don’t be shy. Join us. After all, our motto is 
“West Indians strive to be the best, and we 
will put you to the test.” 


Satelite Links CRLS 
With Washington, D.C. 


By Julian Schlaver 

Throughout the year, sophomores of an 
Academy U.S. History class have partici- 
pated in a new program called “Learning to 
Lead.” The program links high schools 
across the nation to in order to debate new 
legislation and politics via satelite. It 
allows students to talk directly to U.S. Sena- 
tors and lobbyists in Washington, D.C. as 
well as to present personal opinions to each 
other. 





Gun control and the Brady Bill have been 
the topics for the last few broadcasts. Stu- 
dents have talked directly to Senator Edward 
Kennedy and other senators and representa- 
tives, lobbyists, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and heard from Sarah Brady of Handgun 
Control Inc. as part of the discussions. 

The technology is still young and there is 
often problems with the program, aired on 
the New England Cable News Network. 
Often there is interference due to the weather, 
and poor sound quality. However, it does 
involve students in a very new kind of educa- 
tion. In future years, more programs like this 
will be surfacing, and as the technology 
advances, satelite linkups may be a part of 
everyday school. 


“Good Job, Guys!” to 


Science Fair Winners 


By Andrea Rachele Fiore 

We had so much pressure preparing for 
the Science Fair Project. Nobody thought the 

judges were impressed with our labs and 
research. 

All the students in Intensive Biology with 
Ms, Havern and Ms. Rusillas had to create a 
project. Some students worked with bacteria 
such as Escherichia Coli which are found in 
our stomachs in the aid of digestion. Other 
students worked on S.L.E., a Japanese dis- 
ease, and others were interested in discover- 
ing which shampoos with varying pH values 
are best. There were many other projects: 
solar energy, migraine headaches, photosyn- 
thesis and the effects of improper storage on 
milk, bread and cheese. 

Tuan Phan received a second place rec- 
ognition. He remarked, “My project took me 
two weeks and it was done in order to find out 
the ability of repairing DNA that helps to 
resist against UV radiation. UV radiation 
splits up DNA in your cells mutating and 
killing them.” He continued, “The Science 
Fair is a good idea. It gives a good sense of 
being a scientist. Yes, I would probably do it 
again.” 

Eric Cho won a third place award. “In my 
project I tested two kinds of bacteria: Salmo- 
nella and Esterichia Coli, testing different 
pH. I would have needed more time, but in 
general, this project was OK. I would maybe 
do it again,” said Eric. 

Many students didn’t realize the impor- 
tance of time. Some had to work too quickly. 
Research had to be finished just two days 
before the deadline. For freshmen this was a 
new experience, competing ina science fair. 
However, the overall results were very good. 


‘CRLS Science Fair 


: Experimental Solo 
; te Place — Eleanor Pries — Can Your Hair Hold 
‘an Elephant? 
2nd Place — Tuan Phan — Does DNA Repau 
Help Bacteria Resist Radiation? = | 
_ 3rd Place — Eric Cho — Bacterial Growth i in 


Your Baby Going to be a Lefty?” 
Sth Place (tie )}— Deirdre Deegan—Acid Rain: dis = 
A gid eaters ee : 











MEMORIAL 
BENCH— 
RSTA 


sophomore 


Steve Frietas 
sits on a 
bench which 
he con- 
structed as a 
memorial for 
deceased 
classmate 


Albie Adams. 





Photo by Osman Khan 














At Wheaton College 


Science Team Places Sixth 


By John Liu 


Last week the school’s Science Team traveled to Wheaton College to compete with about 
30 other high school teams for the State Trophy which Cambridge R&L won last year. Our 
team finished in sixth place behind the leader, Acton-Boxborough. 

Mr. Tad Sudnick and Ms. Kate Dollard (many thanks) led the team to the competition again. 
The whole gathering was comprised of many events which a group of two or more people 
competed in. Some events were fun and challenging like the Scrambler in which the group 
needed to engineer a car that could travel fastest within ten feet. However, there was a catch: 
itcould only be started by a 2kg mass, and it carried an egg which will crack as the car crashed 


into a wall at the ten foot mark. 


Other events, unlike the Scrambler, were 
purely standardized tests. Bio Process was 
one of these tests which asked questions like, 
“How many calories should a teenager con- 
sume per day?” Through all the events Cam- 
bridge could only place among the top three 
in five events. However, Newton North 
earned at least four first place finishes and 
won the Second Place Trophy. Coinciden- 


>, 


Photo by Gretchen Brion- 





A similar car enetered the MIT Design Contest 


tally, they played frisbee with us throughout 
the afternoon. 

Thus, we didn’t do that well, but we did 
have a much respected performance. This 
could not be attributed to the lack of energy 
and enthusiasm on the part of the team mem- 
bers, but we did have some unlucky happen- 
ings like the one we had with the Tic-Tac. 
This event gave the competing groups a 
chance to build a clock that would run the 
best without lags. Our group (Brian and 
Joey) had a great clock that ran with a frac- 
tion of a second lag. However, during the 
event the clock missed a few seconds off the 
real time. It seemed like when someone 
knocked the clock off the table that day 
might have affected its intemal mechanism. 

During the day we did have some bright 
spots. We earned the only first place finish in 
the Sound of Music where we needed to 
build three instruments for each of our three 
participants, Guentin, So and John Liu. 
Guentin chose a simple pipe which is not so 
easy to play, while So played a marimba, and 
this writer played with Andrea Harvey’s 
donation, a violin-viola. (Andrea’s instru- 
ment had proven itself last year in the Na- 
tional Tournament.) The event asked the 





high schools around the country. — 


Register.Forum.Recognized. by ASPA 


Congratulations to the editors and staff of the Register Forum which received asecond _ 
place Scholastic Newspaper Award from hia kam cesT senior . 


group to perform America, the Beautiful and 
explain the instruments’ physics. The violin 
was the best and did not need to do much to 
get us first place. As one member put it, “We 
should have brought a piano!” Much thanks 
goes to the people who helped. 

When the award ceremony came, every- 
one on the Cambridge R&L team was disap- 
pointed with most of the scores that were 


_ listed on a board so everyone could see. 


However, as the announcer said, “Cam- 


bridge... for third place,” our team almost 

"jumped. Of course,’ this’ wasn’t “true, and 
some of ‘the students joked afterward by 
booing and shouting at the judge. The main 
point of the whole thing was that the students 
did their best for CRLS. 










News from the Advanced 
Bio- echnology Cone : 
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ora Biology classes recently studied the Human Genome Project and genetic engineering. 
They focused on the ethical considerations of changing the human gene pool. 
Each group constructed an editorial page on this issue. The “best” as chosen by the classes follow: 





Facts Behind the Issue of Genetic Engineering 
In the last twenty years, biologists, for the first time, can engineer a set of genetic 
changes right into the organism’s DNA. This is called genetic engineering. Biologists 


called electrophoresis. 





this procedure. 
LS 


Con: Genetic Engineering: 


Who Decides? 
By Elise Lawson 

Who gets to decide whether genetic en- 
: gineering isrightor wrong? Who decides for 
everyone whether or not it is right to change 
the very blueprint of what we are? What is a 
parent to do when faced with the option of 
changing what their child will be? Nobody 
knows the answer to these questions and I 
believe it would be best not to even have 
them asked. I understand that genetic engi- 
neering is geared toward changing the genes 
of people with terrible genetic diseases and 
defects, but maybe it’s their fate to get these 
diseases. It’s one thing to take medicine to 
cure diseases and such, butactually changing 
what makes you what you are just does not 
seemright. 

How can anybody ‘know whether ge- 
netic diseases are just nature’s way of low- 
ering the human population since it is al- 
teady sohigh? There were genetic diseases 
around since the beginning of mankind and 
there were never any cures for them and 
humans have still made it this far. Also, 
there is always the possibility of genetic 
engineering being used to change physical 
things suchas haircolor, eye color, etc. 
What if someone such as Hitler comes to 
power and tries to make a “superior” race of 
blond, blue-eyed people? There are scary 
possibilities such as that. What if people do 
end up looking exactly the same? There 
would be no variation, no differences. Di- 
versity is one of the wonderful things about 
the human race. No two people are exactly 
alike, Itmakes everyone of us an individual 
with our own distinct look. I would think 
that looking like everyone elso would make 
me forget who I am. 




























| _ there will bea lack of variety inhumans. Our 
differences ee us ba Ge- 


cut the DNA containing the gene and then replace it with a piece of DNA from another 
organism to form a new gene. DNA fragments can be inserted into a bacterial cell which 
will then produce the new protein. This is how large quantities of insulin are made. 
Now biologists can read DNA by using a technique called DNA sequencing. Only 
one strand of DNA is read at a time. A restriction enzyme is added to one of the DNA 
strands which makes it cut at specific places. Different chemicals make the DNA break 
into smaller pieces and it is separated into its nucleotides by an electric field in a process 


Biologists say that cystic fibrosis, Tay-Sachs and a number of other genetic diseases 
may be treated by replacing defective genes. They also say that there can be risks in trying 








Pro: My View of 
Genetic Engineering 
By Mary Hurd 

Genetic engineering isa wonderful new 
innovation for the scientific world. Think 
of all the lives that can be saved by correct- 
ing genetic defects or mutations and thus 
curing a disease. Take sickle cell anemia 
for example. The DNA codon CTC is 
switched to CAC which causes an incorrect 
amino acid to be formed which causes the 
red blood cell to be sickle-shaped. If the 
incorrect codon CAC can be changed to 
CTC, the correct hemoglobin molecule 
would be formed and the disease would not 
exist. 

It is important to find cures and treat- 


Sachs aneystic’ fibrosis because each person * 
has the potential to bécome something spe-- 


cial and everyone deserves the right to de- 
velop into that beautiful and unique indi- 
vidual without limitation. If there is a way 
of correcting the genetic defect and curing 
disease then I feel that parents won’t have 
to worry about abortions and other serious 
matters. They will be able to bring a baby 
into this world without medical and ethical 
problems. 





Quotes from other students. 
What do you think about genetic en- 
gineering? 


“T’mall for genetic enginering. It will allow 
us to treat and cure genetic diseases. But I 
think it should be handled only by respon- 
sible people with good intentions.” —Randy 
Wu, grade 9 


“T think it’s cool. You can change people’s 
genes and maybe it will be easier to treat 
other diseases.”—Kun Wang, grade 10 


“Tt has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The advantages far overwhelm the disad- 
vantages. There will be cures for a lot of 
genetic diseases and we will be healthier. 
One disadvantage is the possibility of decid- 
ing on the traits of our next generation, 
which might eliminate the extraordinary 
wonder of living in a diverse society.” — 
Adam Weinstock, grade 9 


“] think genetic engineering $s.0.wondesful 
project because it will allow us to accom- 
plish many things that weren't possible in 
past years.” —Kobun Kaluza, grade 9 


»  tochange people by altering their DNA, then 
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A phone line staffed by teenagers to answer questions 
from teenagers about AIDS and HIV. 
All calls are anonymous and confidential. 





















Youth Only AIDS Line 


Call us toll free at: 1-800-788-1234 
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Poor Judgment in Waco 


The government used extremely bad judgment in dealinghwith the Branch Davidian. The 
FBI strategy ultimately resulted in the tragic loss of many innocentlives. In an attempt to justify 
their actions the FBI showed us only one side of the issue. News reports were all based on 
speculation. The government risked 80 lives including those of innocent children because the 
murderers of four FBI agents must be brought to justice. There was no way for the guilty to 
escape. A more peaceful resolution to this stand-off could have been reached if the government 
was willing to take more time to work out a strategy based on a knowledge of the psychology 
of cults. David Koresh had convinced his followers that the world was a cruel and evil place. 
Law enforcement agents by their continued harassment of the Branch Davidian enforced the 
view that no one outside of the cult could be trusted. The cult members were made to feel by 
David Koresh that they had only their leader to save them from destruction. Perhaps, if the FBI 
had reached out to these people with food, supplies, and clean clothes instead of with guns, their 
hope in mankind might have been restored. If this glimmer of hope were offered, they might 
have had the courage to stand up to David Koresh. If they had been led to believe that there 
was a possibility the world outside the compound could understand them, they might have 
chosen to leave instead of choosing to become visctims to one man’s insanity. 

EMILIE BARD 










“Ready and Waiting” in L.A. 


As the second Rodney King trial took place, the media was paying close attention to the 
heated and complex issues involved. In addition to the proceedings in the court room itself, 
South-Central Los Angeles received lots of attention as questions arose Tegarding whether that 
community would be violently disrupted again, almost a year after the Simi Valley verdict 
which resulted in mass destruction, due to a second not-guilty verdict for the police men 
charged with the video-taped beating of Rodney King. 

The mayor and police department of Los Angeles as well as the National Guard which is 
now familiar with South-Central after being called in to “stop the riot by any means necessary,” 
were all under close watch as the country waited to see what would happen if the verdict in the 
federal trial matched that of the first. The media was in constant contact with these 
organizations, attempting to report up-to-date information regarding the plans and methods 
being developed in case of another “riot”. 

The mayor, the police, and the National Guard all declared that they were “ready and 
waiting” if needed. The Los Angeles Police Department has had “crowd dispersement 
training” and new “riot gear” is in place to quell any “unrest” that the city may face. 

The verdict was handed down the morning after it was decided due to the judge’s hope to 
“secure the city” for any disturbances which may have resulted from the verdict. Most people 
were still asleep or on their way to work when the verdict was announced. This timing was 
intentional as city officials hoped that the news of the verdict would have an “‘as- minimal as 
possible” effect on the security of the streets and communities which were involved in the 
violence following the first verdict. 

Unfortunately, this country has not seemed to realize that we must deal with the issues that 
are being discussed in the courtrooms instead of waiting to put down any “disturbances of the 
peace” which may result in response to the faults of the legal system. The United States must 
leam that preventive, rather that reactive methods are necessary if this country is going to make 
any progress in its long process of healing infected wounds that have been open for hundreds 
of years too long. 


SAMANTHA COREN SPITZER 


__ The opinions expressed on these pages 
are those of the wniters and not necessarily 
those of the high school staff or administration. 


All articles must be signed 
and should be submitted 
«9 room A211 for consideration. 
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CLASS QUESTIONS POLICY 
ON STUDENT LUNCHES 


Dear Editor: 

Everyday, when it comes time for lunch, 
we, as students, are left with a limited number 
of places to go, particularly because of school 
boundaries that are forced on us. No matter 
where we go for lunch, it’s always toocrowded 
and the lines are much too long. What’s more, 
the food choices are unappetizing and very 
limited. As young adults, we feel we are re- 
sponsible enough to go wherever we want for 
lunch as long as we’re back to school on time 
for the rest of our classes. Thus, we believe 
students should be able to go anywhere for 
lunch. 

First of all, students already fulfill more 
important responsibilities. Students must act 
orderly in the school hallways and are required 
to do homework. Students do extracurricular 
activities such as volunteer work, student gov- 
emment, and committees. Besides these obli- 
gations, many students also hold jobs, driver 
licenses and home duties. With all these re- 
sponsibilities, there should be no question that 
students can go out for lunch and return on 
time. 

Secondly, our current choices forlunch are 
limited and bad. The areas that we are allowed 
to eat in are: the school cafeteria, Mass House 
of Pizza, Nikki’s Market, and Tim’s ice cream 
truck. These areas are becoming a nuisance to 
us because we eat the same thing over and over 
again. Thecafeteria food is oftensoggy or stale 
or under-cooked. The pizza shop’s food is 
extremely greasy and too expensive. Nikki's 
store sells only junk food. Tim’s truck only 


unmelted cheese pizza. We should be able to | 


_go to other restaurants in the vicinity. 
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The last reason why we want to expand our 
limitation is because the lunch areas at which the 
students go to are too crowded. There are so many 
people in so few places that the lines are usually 
too extensive. By the time half of the people in line 
get their lunch, lunch is already over. No matter 
how early someone tries to get there, there’s never 
enough time to enjoy your lunch. In addition to 
that, the seats are always filled up in just a few 
minutes. There is no breathing space, especially 
when it gets hot. It feels like you’re trapped in a 
closet with no way out, and there’s nothing you 
can do about it but stand outside and eat your 
lunch in the hot sun or the harsh winter wind. 

As you can see, this is an issue that must be 
addressed by our school administration. Once this 
is reviewed and reformed, the students of CRLS 
will finally understand that the administration has 
turned their attention to our necessary needs. 

Sincerely, 


MEMBERS OF MS. WALTHER’S 


COMPOSITION CLASS 

Luis Soares Joo-Chol Son 

Kenia Selamy Amanda Daniels 

Toi Neely Will Molina 

Joan Spanks Allyn Harley 

Michael Santos Johanna Wilson 

Patricia Cadet Lascelle Russell 

Pierrot Michel McRoody Noel 

Joe Bates Darryl Dupont 
EXPULSION IS NOT 

AN ANSWER 
Dear Editor: 


I feel that expelling someone from school, 
especially someone who cares about being in 
school or even someone who just wants to finish 
high school, is the most stupid, most incorrect 
way to go. To me, it doesn’t matter what you do; 
you should be able to stay in school unless you 
have to go to jail or something like that _ 

I feel this way because, if you expel a student 
from school because he or she brought a weapon 
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into school, or for any other reason, it’s true you 
might want that student thrown outof school. You 
might think that the student is a threat to the rest 
of the people. However, what these people in 
authority are doing is throwing these students out 
on the streets and most of the time letting them 
back in the following year. Then these students 
might be even a bigger threat to the people in the 
school and community. It just doesn’t make sense 
to me. 

Sometimes kids get expelled and turn to ev- 
erything that’s on the streets like drugs and guns. 
They decide never to come back and in the long 
Tun end up six feet under. I think that getting 
expelled and not receiving any kind of help is the 
best way you can show a student that you don’t 
care what happens to him. There should be pro- 
grams and special counselors to get deep into the 
kids’ problems and find out why they did what 
they did so that they won’ trepeat them. Expulsion 
can mess up kids’ lives. 

- So, itisn’t the end of the world, but if you take 
the negative route that expulsion leaves wide 
open for you, it’s a possible disaster that the 
school’s staff probably won't care if it happens. 
Some minority students feel that the school is 
designed to keep minorities from receiving an 
education, and that the expulsion rule is a good 
example of this. A conspiracy or something. Well, 
I don’t know all about that, but there are a lot of 
minorities who feel this way. If this is true, then 
I’m sure that as a teen, you’re going to have to do 
a lot more than being cool and staying in school. 
I think that as students, minorities, and just plain 
kids that get into trouble all the time, should give 
this a big thought. 

MARCOS COLONO 


CARTOON MISREPRESENTS : 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS... 
Ihave been a substitute teacher in the Cam-. 
bridge Public Schools for many years and have 


always looked forward to reading the Register | 


Forum. It contains a good representation of stu- 
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dents’ writing, art and poetry. 

Ido take exception to the comic strip in the 
March, 1993 issue on page 14. While some 
students may perceive a sub as pictured, most 
students recognize us as caring and concerned 
human beings. I am very sensitive when it 
comes to pronouncing students’ names. I, too, 
have aname not pronounced as itis spelled. All 
subs should not be stereotyped as pictured, 

I write because I care! 

MARION BOUCHIE 


SAT PROGRAM OFFERS 
NEW TESTS IN 93-94 





Dear Students and Parents: 

It is with a great deal of enthusiasm that we, 
at Cambridge Rindge and Latin School, offer, 
supervise and administer in anefficient, fair and 
secure fashion the Admission Testing Program 
(SAT and ACH) and TOEFL during each aca- 
demic year. 

Effective with the new academic year, 1993- 
94, the SAT Program (Admission Testing Pro- 
gram, ATP) will offer new tests, French with 
Listening and Japanese with Listening only at 
participating high schools (not at test centers on 
regular national test dates). Any eligible student 
interested in taking these tests should contact 
his/her guidance counselor in the fall of 1993 in 
order to find out the new test dates as well as to 
arrange a time for the actual administration of 
the requested test. 

Of course, during the summer, we will be 
contacting the SAT Program to formally, ex- 
Press our intention to participate in this worth- 
while, exciting, commendable and new educa- 
tional adventure intesting =, 

Furthermore, we are prepared to help you 
and your parents by answering any questions or 
assisting with the resolution of any problems 
youmay have before, during or after the admin- 
istration of any of the above-mentioned tests. 
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Sexual Harassment Threatens Girls 


D.A. Williams 


School used to be a place where everyone could learn, have fun, and socialize. The things 
students would dread were either their worst classes, tests, or school fights. But now, there’s 
something new. 

Tne last place you’d expect girls to feel used and abused is high school. Believe me, if I 
knew that this was going on, I’d have gone toa private school, although it would probably have 
happened there too. 

Girls have become the target for sexually oriented games between guys. I’ve heard of a 
game where boys score points for the farthest they’ve gotten with a girl. In the halls I’ve seen 
girls being grabbed in all sorts of places and, when they react, guys either laugh or tell them 
to just ease up. Another bad part of this is when girls try to get revenge by doing something 
similar, they are called “sluts,” “easy,” or “hoes.” 

Some guys will tell girls how their bodies or their style of dress make them feel horny. This 
has caused many girls to dress in baggy clothing in order to hide their figures. Guys will tell 
a girl if they like or don’t like a certain part of a her body. Girls with small chests are teased 
and girls with large chests are praised. I have seen girls almost in tears because guys in this 
school reject their chests. 

I guess society has a big part in sexual harassment, always advertising for beauty and well- 
endowed bodies. However, what society should do is let the message get out that these girls 
aren’t going to keep their mouths quiet any longer and that guys should watch out. Schools are 
becoming a threatening place for teenage girls and that’s not how it should be. 

Guys—respect your “sistas” because they are always going to be your strength, and when 
you “‘diss” them they may not want to be there for you. The key word is respect. Then, and only 
then, can the high school can be safe again, along with-the outside world. 





Letters (continued) Damon and 9 


Were Friends 


For further information, we have en- 
closed a “fact sheet” regarding the announce- 
ment of the changes made by the SAT Pro- 
gram (old Admissions Testing Program, 
ATP). 

If additional information is required, 
pleasecontact Dr. Samuel R. Framondi, Test 
Center Supervisor, The Academy, at 349- 
6656 or come to Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin School, Room A107. 





We started out as kids who knew each other, 
to friends, to best friends. He was Damon Bell, or 
“D Nice” like he would say. He was over my 
house a lot, and slept over so much, people used 
to think that he lived there. We talked about 
everything; there was hardly a touchy subject 
when he and I talked. He was avery active person 





Sacend R. FRAMONDI and that’s one of the things we had in common. 
Test Center Supervisor We were so loud together. In junior high, we had 

to be separated in class, and when we tried to do 

homework together at my house, my mom would 

‘ complain that we were too loud. We would go to 

To My Teacher the library to do it and getkicked out. I wasn’t able 

Dearest Teather to concentrate on my homework; Damon was too 








funny. He would make me laugh, and I would just 
forget what I was was doing and focus on him. 
Those are just a few of the times that we shared— 
just memories now. Damon Bell is dead, and it 
was rough for me to believe, and after believing it, 
it was hard to accept. I know now that he is not 
around, and that I’m not going to be able to hear 
his loud laugh that goes off in my ear every now 
and then. Damon died of heart failure, and at his 
age it’s so surprising. He left behind so many 
people who liked him and a family who loved 
him. He didn’t have any enemies or people who 
hated him. He was just cool with everyone, and if 
you were with him, he would give you a good 
time. He loved the city. Being out most of the 
time, he wanted to be invovled or just there when 
something crazy took place. He liked to be known 
as akid from the city. Damon was unique. Nobody 
could laugh like him, talk like him, dress and walk 
exactly like him. He was definetly one in amillon. 


Thisletter extends beyond a Gian thank 
you letter. Of course I have you to thank for. 
You have not only “saved” my future, you 
have made it much more secure and stable. 
Being held in a'tiny cell and feeling like an 
animal, I have come to realize many other 
aspects of my life which have never consid- 
ered before. I have gained a sense of appre- 
ciation for my life. I’ve realized that it was 
worth living for and that it was worth it to 
give it my all therefore to never jeopardize it 
again. I thank you for helping me to realize 
this, 

More important than this is that you 
allowed mé to call you for help. You are one 
of the very few people that hasn’t created 
any barriers to overcome or break through. I 
didn’t have to think twice about calling you. 
You are the most real and human individual 
Thave ever encountered in my life. I thank 
you for letting me realize that not everybody 





is cynical and uncaring as I thought. correctly. I feel that piecies of him rubbed off on 

You are one lesson and individual I will me, and that’s why I feel as if he is still a part of 
respect and never forget. I thank you from me and that he will have a part of me always with 
mae eet him. Now that he’s gone, I’m continuing to keep 
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Recognizing A National Hero 


The Incident: 

During the past month, several mem- 
bers of the senior executive council met 
with school officials about having a mo- 
ment of silence for Thurgood Marshall. 
We were told there was no precedent at the 
school for having a moment of silence for 
national heroes and that we needed to 
submit a proposal for such a policy to the 
Principal’s Advisory Council. 


Problem: 

The process that the administration 
suggested that we follow might have per- 
mitted us to have a moment of silence one 
week after Thurgood Marshall was buried. 
There was no guarantee that the Council 
would honor our request. We feel that such 
a delay would have been inappripriate, if 
not disrespectful. Furthermore, it is cer- 
tainly not clear to us why senior adminis- 
trators could notassert their leadership and 
simply recognize Thurgood Marshall, who 
certainly is one of our national heroes. 

We are further confused by the re- 
quirement that we wait until the Principal’s 
Advisory Council meets and votes on the 
proposal because at least one elementary 
school in the city had a moment of silence 
for Justice Marshall on the day he was 
buried. 

Because we were intially told that we 
would have.to wait for policy in order to 
have a moment of silence and it was only 
after much discussion that senior officials 
agreed to our request, we are led to con- 
clude that the officials did not want a 
moment of silence and that the suggestion 
about the Principal’s Advisory Council 
wasd a stalling tactic. 

We wonder whether the administra- 








tion really understands how important 
Thurgood Marshall is to this country’s 
legal history and to the establishment of 
democracy in this country. The 
administration’s failure to act quickly in 
recognizing Thurgood Marshall may stem 
from the attitude that by doing so they are 
pandering to the needs and interests of 
Afro-Americans. This same argument was 
used against having a national holiday in 
honor of Dr. MLK. They have failed to 
realize that Thurgood Marshall being A fro- 
American, although important to African 
Americans, is not what’s most important 
about him. His national importance lies in 
his contributions to American democracy. 
We sincerely hope that the lack of initia- 
tive and the intial lack of cooperation from 
senior administration officials do not re- 
flect feelings that Thurgood Marshall is 
not worthy of national recognition. 


A Solution: 

Administration needs to understand 
that recognizing Thurgood Marshall com- 
bats racism, which is sickness that feeds 
on our ignorance of each other’s contribu- 
tions to society and culture. Certainly to 
avoid similar incidents in the future, there 
needs to be better communication be- 
tween students and officials. 

At the request of the senior adminis- 
trators we would like to open up discus- 
sions between students and administra- 
tors. Those students interested please see 
Monica Veiga, Malaika Moses, and Tony 
Clark in Pilot; Lee Roy Gibson in 
Fuindamental; and Virginia Winny and 
Zalalem Endale in Leadership. 

Respectfully, 

STUDENTS OF CRLS 








Condoms Aren’t the Only Issue 











He was himself, and nobody could imitate him ° 





Muirlande Merisier 


The notion of handing out condoms in the nation’s high schools is gaining adherents butalso 
engenders vociferous opposition. Giving kids condoms seems to sanction their sexual activity 
and also encourages promiscuity. On the other hand, condoms prevent them from getting 
pregnant and from getting diseases. 

The distribution of condoms in high school is not an issue of morality but a matter of life 
and death. The decision to make condoms part of everybody’s life is accompanied everywhere 
by an outpouring of emotions and protest from both sides. Some parents think their kids don’t 
have sex, and they don’t want condoms in the schools, but they don’t realize that 65% of 
teenagers are sexually active, and should know how to have safe sex. In addition, schools 
should have high-intensity sex education classes which would be a more appropriate 
intervention in the disease crisis than distributing condoms because there are those who believe 
that condoms prevent good sex. 

Most parents are anxious when they hear the mere mention of the word condoms. It is better 
to promote the use of condoms than to condemn them because of the issue of diseases. The 
schools are trying to educate students to the reality of life, but the studentcan make his/her own 
choice not to have sexual relations. In general, having sex is a risk because nobody knows how 
many people have AIDS or not. That’s why people should protect their parmers against the 
possibility of disease. On the other hand, educating kids on the use of condoms does not mean 
that kids should engage in sex or be promiscuous. But practically, condoms do protect against 
deadly diseases like AIDS. 


RSTA Has Worked Hard 


Paulina Mauras 


Some people seem to have a problem with the Rindge School of Technical Arts (RSTA). 
They are always putting RSTA down, and stereotyping us. The most common, frustrating and 
aggravating stereotypes and/or“put downs” that I find are: the students in RSTA are dumb; 
they will not go to college; they are going to drop out. 

Well, I will not take this anymore! The put-downs should be re-directed to the teachers and 
students who feel this way. Those people are a disappointment to this school. The house has 
generated a lot of publicity and hard work from some great, enthusiastic and motivated 
students. Being a freshman in RSTA, I am positive that I will go to college, and alot of my _ 
confidence has come from my teachers. RSTA students have worked hard, demonstrated 
tu inde, We roc wll kat ak, ot Soar aH ith 
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Our Students Reflect on Real Issues of Concern 








Conquerors Misrepresented History 


By Samantha Spitzer 

There are many missing and incorrectly 
represented themes, events, and people in 
the history courses in many of the schools in 
this country. Years of institutionalized rac- 
ism created these faults and the healing 
process has not had a satisfactory or lasting 
effect. Our schools, textbooks, and teachers 
daily prove that the errors in history are 
generations deep and need incredible means 
to be healed. 

One common and most disturbing mis- 
representation that is found in most world 
history courses is the representation (if there 
is one) of African history. Africa, as other 
continents, countries, and cultures, is many 
times not even discussed or explored with 
the exception of historical contacts with 
Europe. Contributions to the world are only 
discussed in terms of effects on other, “west- 
em” cultures. 

Africa is usually only mentioned in ref- 
erence to the slave trade, precious jewels, 
navigation, colonization, and a few other 
token characteristics. African people are 
characterized by their role in the slave trade 
and are consequently not recognized as any- 
thing more than helpless people who were 
inferior to the colonizers and slave traders. 
This misrepresentation promotes ignorance 
and disrespect for blacks and other people of 
color. 

What is particularly-disturbing is not 
that the history of many cultures has been 
omitted from history courses, but that the 
representations that are present are horribly 
incorrect. One specific example of this injus- 
tice is the lack of recognition of African 
cultures at the time of the first European 
contacts. It is bad enough that these cultures 
are not recognized in history but worse that 
they are degraded and treated as inferior 
when this is far from accurate. 

African civilization, the first to ever ex- 
ist on this earth, was actually extremely rich 
and developed. The empires that the Europe- 
ans found in Africa were just as, and some- 
times more than, developed than those that 
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the Europeans had at home. The kingdoms of 
the African people were so impressive, and 
yet they are given no mention in most history 
books. How can the amazing acheivments of 
an entire continent be omitted from history? 
How can people from such rich cultures and 
heritages be represented as inferior and inca- 
pable? 

Unfortunately, the history books have 
been written by those who chose to colonize, 
conquer, and kill. The Africans, if they had 
been interested in doing so, could have built 
ships and colonized Europe. I wonder if the 
history of the white race would have been 
completely erased and unrecognized. Unfor- 
tunately it is not something that most people 
would think of as they just assume that the 
Africans were not capable doing any of the 
things that aren’t mentioned in history. 








_ Who’s East is the Middle East? 


By Samantha Spitzer 

By simply looking at something as basic as the name “The Middle East”, it is easy to 
understand the inherent ignorance that the human race has created and continues to 
promote. 

How can a region of the world be classified as being in the middle of the east? Isn’t 
the worldround? That seems to make an infinite number of possibilities for where the east 
might be, and consequently where the middle of the east is located, 

Tn the United States it might be an easy way to classify the location of another part of 
the world in 4 self-centered, egotistical manner suffering from a superiority complex, but 
elsewhere, this terminology seems ridiculous. A person living in this part of Asia and 
North Africa can not be realistically or logically expected to realize that he or she is actually 
in the middle of the east. 

With this accepted terminology, children in these countries must become very 
confused when they are learning geography. Do they learn about the “Bar East” as being 
night next to them while the “West” lies thousands of miles away? This wouldn’t be 
Surprising since the “West” has made all of the diseased maps which also promote the 
incorrect and ignorant belief that certain countries on a round globe are automatically. at 





its center. 


ignorant planet. 


The world has accepted the fact that the sun, not the earth is the center of the universe, 
and now, thousands of years later, must accept that there is no center of this confused and 





























March in Washington 
On Thursday night April 1 at 11:30 p.m. 
T left from the school on a bus trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. I went with members of the 
Haitian Club to demonstrate against the treat- 
ment of the Haitian people in Guantanamo (a 
U.S. Naval Base in Cuba) and to ask for the 


return of Aristide to the presidency of Haiti. 

We arrived in Washington at 10 a.m. on 
Friday and marched down Constitution Av- 
enue in the rain. I saw people from all over 
this country. Jesse Jackson introduced him- 
self to our group, welcomed us and told us 
that Jean Bertrand Aristide will return. Many 
people were crying because they missed their 
country. Other people shouted, “Mr. Clinton 
keep your promise.” 

I hope someday the people in Haiti can 
speak out and march like I do in this country. 
I don’t want a military dictatorship in Haiti. 
Let’s have Aristide back. Please, everybody 
write to President Clinron asking for the 
return of democracy and President Aristide 
to Haiti. 





Mach lan Washington 

Jedi swa kite premye Avil 1993 a 11e30 
lan aswe, mwen te pran yon otobis pou m te 
ale ateri lan Washington. Mwen menm avek 
lot manb Klib Ayisyen lan lekol (RSLS) te 
ale krache kole nou poutet move tretmanfre 
ak se ayisyen nou yo ap sibi anba men 
Ameriken lan baz naval yo Guantanamo lan 
peyi kiba e nou te pwofite tou pou nou te ale 
fe Ameriken konen ke nou bezwen Lide 
Konstitisyonel nou an Jean Bertrans Aristide 
retounen sou pouvwa kom Prezidan lan peyi 
nou Ayitikite vandredi 2 avril nou te konanse 
mache sou “Constitution pat anpeche yo 
mache. Mwen te we Ayisyen lan tout kwen 
lan dysaspora. Jesse Jackson te vinn asire 





noumenm etidyan yoke Aristide apretounen 
tout moun te pote kiryozite sou labanye nou 
an te di “Elev lekol knot vyolans e pou 
egalite” gen anpil moun kite pete kriye telman 
yO sonje peyi yo Ayiti genyen ki tap rele pou 
yo mande Preziden Clinton pou | kenbe 
promes li. 

Mwenswete keyon jou pep Ayisyen kap 
viv an Ayiti va genyen dwa pou yo fe 
demonstrasyon le ke yo fache kont nenpot 
enjistis. Mwen pa vle yon gouvenman milite- 
diktate an Ayiti. Mwen bezwen Aristide 
retounen map mande tout moun pou yo ekri 
Preziden Etazini an Bill Clinton pou 
gouvenman | ede demokrasi retounen lan 
peyi m Ayiti. 2 


St. Michael’s Island 

St. Michael is one of the nine islands in 
the Azores that are located in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Of the nine islands, St. 
Michael is the largest and is one of the 
greenest. because of this, St. Michael is called 
“The Green Island.” 

St. Michael has many large green farms. 
Because of its beauty, it attracts many tour- 
ists. Two of the most beautiful lakes on St. 
Michael are located at Sete Cidades and 
Furnas, the most attractive hotel is also at 
these locations. 

In the lush green fields one can see the 
finest horses and cows. The cows produce 
products for the market such as milk, butter, 
cheese, meat, etc. In the communities on St. 
Michael there are large fields of corn, wheat, 
potatoes, etc. People raise animals such as 
pigs, chickens, rabbits, etc. This is rthe kind 
of life they elad. 

After Easter there are two large religious 
festivals of Espirito Santo and, later, of Senhor 
Santo Cristo. A great many emigrants return 
to attend these festivals. 

This is the lonely green island where I 
was bornand raised. I emigrated to the United 
States thirteen months ago. For me, it is the 
most beautiful island and fills me with long- 
ing and homesickness for the place of my 
birth, 

LUCIA MEDEIROS 




















Ilha De Sio Miguel 

Sao Miguel € uma das nove ilhas dos 
Ag6res situadas no meio do Oceano Atiantico. 
Das nove ilhas, Sdo Miguel se chama a “Ilha 
Verde.” 

As mais belas lagoas sao a das Sete 
Cidades, a lagoa das Furnas com 0 seu belo 
hotel, e a loagoa do Fogo. 

E uma ilha com grandes campos, todos 
verdehjantes, e, pela sua beleza, atrai muito 
turismo. Nos seus campos verdejantes se 
podem ver as mais belas vacas e cavalos, 
sendo estas uma producAo para o mercado de 
leite, manteiga, queijo, carne, etc. Nas 
freguesias da ilha S. Miguel se véem os 
grandes campos de milho, trigo, batata, etc., 
onde as pessoas criam Os seus animais como: 
porcos, galinhas, coelhos, etc., fazendo deles 
a sua vida. 

Depois da Pascoa temos as grandes destas 
do Espirito Santo depois do Senhor Santo 
Cristo, onde 14 v4o todos os emigrantes. 

Esta ilha verdejante é onde nasci e me 
criei, e de onde emigrei 4 cerca de um ano. 
Para mim-é uma Ilha muito bela e saudades 
me deixa, sendo o pais onde nasci. 

LUCIA MEDEIROS 
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Teen Health Center Wants to Reach Students 


By Elina Kari ’93 

The Teen Health Center has been at 
Cambridge Rindge & Latin for four and a 
half years. Marie McFadden, who has been 
one of the school nurses at Rindge for six 
years, describes what it was like when she 
first started working here. “The nurse’s 
office was on the fourth floor in what was a 
classroom. It was one large room with three 
little offices. You had to almost whisper 
when it was a confidential situation. The 
room was on the stairwell so when classes 
changed, we’d have fifteen to twenty stu- 
dents drop in.” At that time McFadden was 
the only nurse and a nurse practitioner would 
come in twice a week. 

Now, the Teen Health Center is a full 
service health facility for teens. It offers 
students not only the occasional aspirin and 
bandaid but full primary health care, coun- 
seling services, and obstetrical care. It is 
probably one of the most comprehensive 
health programs in Massachusetts. Lynn 
Schoeff, the manager of the Teen Health 
Center, describes the mission of the Center 
as making health care as accessible as pos- 
sible to teenagers. 

The staff consists of a medical direc- 
tor, two full-time nurses, two part-time 
nurses, a midwife, medical assistants, one 
part-time mental health worker and the 
Health Center also collaborates with many 
other agencies that provide substance and 
alcohol abuse counseling, counseling for 
battered women or men who batter, family 
planning counseling, and emotional coun- 
seling. The Teen Health Center would talk 
to the student and then introduce him or her 























to a counselor that they find would be help- 
ful. 

Some students receive primary health 
care at the Teen Health Center. They see their 
personal physician, have physical check-ups 
and lab tests all at the Center. Other students 
come in to be tested for pregnancy, sexually 
transmitted diseases (STD) or HIV/AIDS. If 
the student were to test positively for a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease, health center staff 
would then talk to the student about his or her 
options. In the case of a treatable STD, stu- 
dents can receive treatment at the Health 
Center. Ifa young woman tests positively for 


pregnancy and decides to have her baby, she 
can receive prenatal and post partum care at 
the Teen Health Center. The midwife on staff 
would follow the young woman through her 
term and deliver the baby at the Cambridge 
Hospital. The young mothers would also 
receive nutrition counseling and have the 
option to have pediatric care for her baby at 
the Teen Health Center. Some students come 
to the Health Center to receive birth control. 
The Teen Health Center distributes condoms 
to students without an appointmentand with- 
out involving the personal lives of the stu- 
dents. For a student who wishes to get a 





Mr. Sudnick 


Students Say Their Teacher Is Tops 


By So Limpa Amara 

If you’ve ever 
seen ateacher walk- 
ing quickly through 
the halls with his tie 
thrown across his 
shoulders, that’s 
probably Mr. Tad 
Sudnick: Mr. 
Sudnick, the science teacher; Mr. Sudnick, 
the wild wilderness club leader; Mr. 
Sudnick, the person that says, “groovy” 
and “my baggage”; Mr. Suds, the fearless 
Science Team coach; Mr. Sudnick, the ul- 
timate frisbee pro. 

I’ve known Mr. Sudnick for almost 
four years now. I first met him as my 
Intensive Biology teacher and he isnow my 
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Science Team coach. When I had Mr. 
Sudnickas a teacher, he brought his energy 
and sense of humor to the classroom. Our 
class learned the material partially by talk- 
ing and laughing about it. Who can forget 
Mr. Sudnick’s sense of humor being ex- 
hibited on the final exam by asking us, 
“What is grosser than gross?” 

Mr. Sudnick is one of the most dedi- 
cated teachers I know. His teaching day is 
often much longer than the eight hour work 
day. Throughout my high school career, I 
have found Mr. Sudnick a very supportive 
teacher. He has always had the time if I 
ever needed to talk or if I ever needed his 
help. Mr. Sudnick is a valuable advisor and 
friend. 
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Success! 








TitoFlores, asophomore in RSTA, success- 
fully built a bridge in his science class with 


aminimal amount of toothpicks which could 
support five pounds (Photo by Michaella 
Destin) 


Bagels, Bagels, Bagels 
Red Hot Bagels 


By Kingman Jones 

The bagel stand is a great place to get 
something hot in the morning. We have two 
types of bagels: plain and raisin. We have ice 
cold juices. We have five types: apple, grape, 
fruit punch, hula punch and orange. You can 
have butter or cream cheese or both on top of 
your bagel, but you also don’t have to have 
anything on it at all. It will only cost you 75 
cents for a bagel and 50 cents for a juice. The 
bagels are hot and golden brown. You can 
have them toasted or untoasted; you can have 
it any way you want it. 

The bagel stand is located near the Stu- 
dent Service Center (SSC) at the big counter. 
Just ask for Jason or Kingman to get a bagel 
ora juice and they will be happy to get it for 
you. The bagel stand is a great service pro- 
vided by the Alpine Ski Club. 














condom and has never gotten one before 
from the Health Center, he or she will 
receive a condom(s) and a quick informa- 
tional discussion on how to properly use a 
condom, what the risks are of sexually 
transmitted diseases, and important things 
one should know about STD’s, AIDS, and 
pregnancy. 

The Teen Health Center’s fees are set 
by the Cambridge Hospital. It accepts Blue 
Cross Insurance and Medicaid. For those 
without insurance, the Cambridge Hospi- 
tal offers a free care and sliding fee pro- 
gram for those who are Massachusetts resi- 
dents needing financial assistance. A so- 
cial worker visits the Health Center and 
canhelpastudent become insured by Med- 
icaid if he or she is eligible. 

Confidentiality is a big issue with the 
Teen Health Center. No information that a 
student has given to any Health Center 
staffcan be disclosed without that student’s 
consent. The staff would work with the 
student and help that student in complete 
discretion. The staff at the Center are there 
for the benefit and well-being of adoles- 
cents. Even after some students graduate, 
they can continue to receive health care at 
the Teen Health Center. 

For the future, the Teen Health Center 
hopes to continue reaching students and 
help them have access to health care. 


(ED.NOTE—Tovisitthe Teen Health 
Center during school hours, students must 
obtain an offical school pass signed by a 
teacher or administrator. 





Johnson Speaks 
About Violence 


(Continued from Page 1) 

talked about his five C’s: culture, color, 
class, character, and context—five parts of 
each of us that we must understand and hold 
dear. Johnson’s presentation lasted about an 
hour, and his audience members seemed 
very impressed by it. In fact, the juniors and 
seniors who left the event after Johnson’s 
talk were disappointed that they didn’t get to 
stay for the second half of the morning. 

The second half consisted of a group of 
workshops which were given by various 
people on various topics concerning vio- 
lence. The workshops were: Violence in our 
Community, Alternatives to Gangs, Dissing 
and the Language of Respect, Peer Media- 
tion, Helping Victims of Violence, and Vio- 
lence against Women. They seemed to go 
well, and were a good way for people to get 
more specific information on those aspects 
of violence that were of most concern to 
them. 

All in all, the morning of violence pre- 
vention education went very well. The stu- 
dents involved were impressed by the speak- 
ers and seemed to come out of the experience 
with a positive view of the workshops, espe~ 
cially the presentation by Ulric Johnson. A 
special thanks goes out to all those involved 
in a planning and executing the morning’s 
events! 
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Night's Song 
by Odi Wong 


Let me submit one kiss before good night 

Thull thy heart in abiding plight 

Softly brushing window shades 

In thy room we sleep through days 

Now moon is out into thy room 
sometimes sanguine turquoise 

On thee I unseam years of joys 

Dreams quiver midst this hour 

Hurry the kiss long’d must I devour 

Bring by one voice all of truce ever so fain 

By your bed of petals tonight I remain. 


Black is Black 
by Theresa Forde 


Dark skin..! Light skin..! 
be down with one 
We are all the same Brother and Sister 
Just because one is lighter or darker 
It doesn’t make one better! 
There are different shapes of people 
Different shades of color, 
Different shades of white, Hispanic 


just accept it and work together 
regardless of 
Those who are acting like 
they're better than anyone 
else of that — 
Dark is wrong and light is right 
You are just showing your 
ignorance 
because 
Black is Black. 


A Sum of My Pride 
by Odi Wong 


Gazed upon impossible virture I lower'd a hand 
Forth besoul’s breath kept in a poet’s magistrate 
Yet clearly hindrence retums to me 


A fuchsia lamp spinning above its own primordial light 
ceaseless 


Do not seep through a lock’d door the chimes ring 
Finest in movements a world of segments 

Asleep are things touchable, sensible 

Only awaken by another’s somnolence 


Unjustly a mortal week fed by time 

Beauty of pain always smoting better episodes 
And little is drawn to self mockery 

Frercisi nae 

To be loved but a purpose judging differences 

A challenge of one’s asbrided status shall be to love 


And so nothing be in vain 
To plainly say “You I Love” 
Who are the participants? 
Dismiss me for such actions I partake 
Do not atone falling in or out of love 











BetR ay: 


A Fight for Freedom 
by Collette B. Waite 


Mystifying, dreadful, and dark, 

Much like a deep abyss, silent and calm, 
Captured dreams, drifted minds, intense pain, 
Murmurs of distant cries, 

The illusion of death strangles my fragile, 
smothered soul. 

The light flickers viciously in threats of violence, 
The fear of extinction lurks within. 

Shadows of fearless might, 

Steamy vapors infest my barren, destroyed life. 
The prolonged suffocation, and unlimited cruelty, 
Vigorously fighting, constant brutality, 

The battles, struggle, and continous pain, 
Golden dream of prosepct, 

Forever roaming my restless mind. 
Hallucinations of recognition, 

Lead to the angelic light. 

Freedom is established, my escape unknown, 
With my wings I fly protected 

Finding my golden dreams, I found my refuge. 





In Class Presentation 


Bartleby The Scrivener: 
Is the Concept of Normality Still Valid? 


By Andrea Rachele Fiore . 

On April 8 Bartleby the Scrivener, aplay 
read by many high school students, was 
peformed by the Academy freshmen of Ms. 
Spagnuolo and Mr. John Sullivan’s first and 
second period Englishand 
Social Studies classes. 
Theideaof the play started 
with our teachers but the 
students performed in Mr, 
Jerry Speca’s room. Itisa 
play from Herman 
Melville’s story Bartleby. 

Bartleby, the main 
character of this play, 
works as a scrivener. His 
behavior becomes more 
and more unusual. After 
some time he does not 
want to work anymore but 
he just rests in his room 
scaring clients. When he 
dies it is found out that 
Bartleby worked for the 
Office of Dead Letters. 
Did nothis work compare 
with his personality? 
Bartleby was someone who did not go out. 
He slept in his office and ate only ginger-nut 
cakes. He had no past, no friends. Does this 
sound normal? 

When I first read this story I thought 
Bartleby was neurotic. However, what is 
“normality” for us? Is normalcy to be mar- 
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ried with children? To have “normal friends? 
To go to Church every Sunday? To have a 
good job which pays enough to support a 
family? What about people who do not want 
to marry and have kids? What about homo- 
sexuals? What about va- 
grants? Are these people 
strange? Who decides? 
Even though the per- 
formance of Bartleby the 
Scrivener was fun, it made 
me think about the concept 
of normalcy, strangeness 
and deviance. Sometimes 
we say a person is strange 
or bizarre, but this judg- 
ment is subjective. For ex- 
ample, somebody might 
think it strange not to go 
outoften rather than to stay 
at home, relaxing, listen- 
ing to music or writing to 
friends. Somebody else 
might affirm the opposite. 
Oftentimes the State de- 
cides what is normal 
through laws. Psychiatrists 
and psychologists often find it difficult to 
define normalcy and abnormality. 
Bartleby, after some time, did not want 
to work anymore and stood in the window for 
days. He did not pay any rent or taxes. 
Therefore, the boss fired him. When offered 
help to leave, Bartleby refused. He becamea 
vagrant. Calling the police meant sending 
him to jail. I do not think this is right. Too 
many murderers, thieves and various kinds 
of dishonest individuals live freely in this 
world and in every society. Everyone is re- 
sponsible for himself/herself and for others. 
The individual is responsible for everybody 


_ to a certain extent. We are emotionally and 


practically linked to each other: we belong to 
a community. 

The production by the Academy fresh- 
men was awgnderful work. Ms, Nancy Burns, 
Administrator in the Academy, said, “Every- 
body did what he/she had to do and nobody 
did what he/shewas not supposed to do.” 

Notall of the students acted; some worked 
as stage managers, costumers, prop handlers, 
etc. Some classmates had two roles because 
some parts were small. The experience was 
important because the students learned how 
to cooperate and help each other. 

Participating were: Gabriela Berrios and 
Emma Berndt (narrators); Tim Phon (tur- 
key); Andrea Rachele Fiore (nippers); 
Chandra Shimizu (ginger nut); Derrick 
A’Breu (Bartleby); Heidi Pena (friend); 
Kevin Tran, Patrick O’Keefe (movers); Carla 
Ferreira (lawyer); Neusa da Costa (land- 
lord); Patrick O’Keefe (clerk); Nick Altieri 
(warden); Iris Perez (grub man); Osman Khan 
and Nathan Beaudoin (stage managers); Heidi 
Geis, Chandra Shimizu. Deleah Glinski and 
Jannelle Wall (make upand costumes); Heidi 
Geis and Carla Ferreira (background and 
props); Nick Aliteri (sound effects) and 
Deleah Glinski (lights). 
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STORIES 


Dead Future 


By Colette B. Waite 

Ihave entered a room of dense, dark fear 
and anger. It is silent and calm. The light goes 
on and I see it. It horrifies me with the illumi- 
nation of reality. The truth is set before me as 
I look into the mirror of my life. 

Tt reveals my past and reminds me of the 
present. It is bleak and brings no assurance. 
The depth of the image reveals the hallucina- 
tion of a dead, dying and worthless soul. 

Isee the blood prevail from my heart. I get 
confused and unsure of what the outcome will 
be. Will my future be as dreary as my past? I try 
to find the passage out of this dreaded illusion 
and into my my future. I can’t escape this 
mirage and I’m suffocating. The walls are 
closing in. I’m being trapped into a hole of 
deception. 

Isee adistorted image of my body lying on 
the floor. As the blood drips from my heart, I 
feel the life being taken from me. The beating 
of my heart decreases, as I watch my soul 
vanish. A light becomes visible for a few 
seconds and then it is shut out of existence 
forever. That moment was the conclusion of 
my futile, barren and empty life. 


Soul Searching 


By Colette B. Waite 

One can consider the soul as a deep secret 
dwelling that is unknown to man, but always 
under research by the explorers of the human 
spirit. When the body dies, the soul dies, for 
the soul is the body itself and the spirit is the 
invisible life-force, which is shut out of exist- 
ence at death. The life-force could be one’s 
inner emotions and the power that enables us to 
live. 





Act of 
Another 
Sort 





be found. Insearch of my soul as well as the soul 
of others, I found great discontentment and pain 
hidden behind what we know as anger and often 
fear. The inner self can project many images 
that still remain a mystery to us today. 

When one looks into his or her heart he 
usually finds a place of great depth and confu- 
sion. It seems that the great writers of all times 
had an intense understanding of the mind and 
spirit. By their research and dedication, we 
might learn and understand the unknown that 
they tried to communicate to us in their writing. 
One might wonder, how or why they came to 
have this knowledge and understanding of the 
human spirit. Were they chosen by some higher 
being to live and understand the unknown mean- 
ing and purpose of life itself? 

Could their souls, minds, and hearts have 
been filled with the might and knowledge of a 
million men and women, or could they have 
some supernatural insight given to them by a 
higher form to bring courage and hope into all of 
our lives? 

The human soul appears to be hidden behind 
amask, restraining the spirit and never setting it 
free. What does it take to truly set one’s spirit 
free? We cry out to our oppressors in despera- 
tion saying, “Let us fly and set us free because 
we are slaves to our souls.” Before we can truly 
be set free we must understand and appreciate 
the greatness of the human soul and learn to 
except our fears and in time overcome them. Let 
us all strengthen our faith, for the day will come 
when we can cry out and say, “We are free for 
all eternity.” 
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Figures, Data, and Graphs 
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Fig. 1 
x/1= Sin 45 
x= .707 


average 
p=6.83 
T= 3.415 


When one explores the soul, many things can 





by Diego Escobar 











x = 017455064. 
p = 6.283823344 


average p = 6.283344846 
1% =3.141672423 


360 

sin .5=x 

x = 008726535 
Pp = 6.283105559 


tan. 5=x 
x = 008726867 
p = 6.283344809 


average p = 6.283225184 
%=3.141612592 


720 
.25 = 904363309 
p= 6.28316537 


tan .25 = 00436335 
p= 6.283225182 


average p = 6.283195276 
™=3.141597638 


1440 ; 
sin .125 = 002181659 
p = 6.283180323 


tan .125 = 002181665 


HYPERCARD PPE ATION 
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(ED. NOTE—Pour frames out of many. 
‘Note the stick figure emerging from ths opening) 











2880 
sin .0625 = 00109083 
p = 6.283184061 


tan 0625 = 001090831 
p = 6.283187799 


average p = 6.28318593 
m= 3.141592965 


5760 
sin .03125 = .000545415 
p = 6.283184996 


tan .03125 = 000545415 
p= 6.28318593 


average p = 6.283185463 
m= 3.141592731 


11520 
sin 015625 = 000272707 
p = 6.283185229 


tan .015625 = .000272707 
p = 6.283185463 


average p= 6.283185346 
= 3.141592673 


23040 
sin 0078125 = .000136353 
p = 6.283185288 


tan 0078125 = .000136353 
p = 6.283185346 


average p = 6.283185317 
m= 3.141592658 


46080 
sin 00390625 = .000068176 
p = 6.283185302 


tan .00390625 = .000068176 
p = 6.283185317 


average p = 6.28318531 
m=3.141592655 


92160 
sin .001953125 = .000034088 
P =6.283185306 


tan .001953125 = .000034088 
p =6.28318531 


average p = 6.283185308 
™=3.141592654 


Calculation of x from Inscribed & Circumscribed Polygons 
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FIONA LaROSA-WATERS 
House A Senior — Actor 


“Working with people to create a show, and 
individual characters was hard work, but an 
amazing experience that I'll never forget.” 


SHANNON EGLESON 
House A Senior — Actor 


“Festival was an amazing experience. I can’t 
describe in words how much it meant to me or 
how much I learned from participating in it.” 


ELLIE GOLDBERG 
Light Board Operator 


“Thad a blast!" 


MARY HURD 
House A Fresh. — Sound Oper/Set Design 


“Being in Festival was like having a second 
family every day after school, I wouldn’t have 
traded the experience for the world. Hopefully, 
next year I'll act!” 


SHANA KUHN-SIEGEL 
House A Junior Actress 


“Some will strut and some will fret...see this 40 
minutes on the stage. Others will not, but they'll 
sweat (like the final judges) in their confusion 
and dislike. It was a great show!” 


NELL WHITING 
Academy Junior — Assistant Stage Manager/ 
Assistant ot the Director 


“Festival this year was a fun as a barrel of 
monkeys in whipped cream. Actually, I think 
maybe the monkeys were more fun...hmm. I'll 
have to get Emily‘s opinion.” 


MOIRA CHAPIN 
Pilot Sophomore — Sound Operator 
Assistant Producer 





“Festival was an experience I will never forget.” 
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SEMI-FINALS 
All-Star Cast 
Casey Affleck 
Shannon Egleson 
~< Sian Heder 
Fiona LaRosa-Waters 


Drama Festival “Was a Blast!” to the Finals 
3 AWAR 









Technical — . 
Set design award to design staff 







All-Star Cast 
Casey Affleck — 
Shannoin Egelson — 


_ Sandra Marcelino 
Technical 
Set dressing award to design team _ 













COMPANY —ACADEMY—Maysa Escobar, Ellie Goldberg, Christine Jamiol; HOUSE A—Casey Affleck, 
Caroline Clarkm Shannon Egelson, Mary Hurd, Shana Kuhn-Siegel, Fiona LaRosa-Waters, Laura Leppanen, 
Maura McCarthy, Jacqueline Taylor, LDR—Danny Fried, Sandra Marcelino; PILOT—Sara Balloffet, Moira 
Chapin, TJ Decker, Brad Derocher, Emily Donaldson, Sian Heder, Alfred Kemp, Alexandra Nichols, Ben 


Wghite, Emily Zall. 





JACQUELINE TAYLOR 
House A Junior — Actress 


“T love the excitement of Festival.” 


EMILY DONALDSON 
Pilot Junior — Stage Manager 


“This year the Festival company was comprised 
of a very warm, cooperative group of people. We 
worked for more than eleven weeks putting to- 
gether our original show which we owned and 
valued. Losing at the State Finals did not in any 
way diminish the effort and care we put into the 
show.” 


MAYA ESCOBAR 
Academy Senior — Sound Operator, Set 
Design & Construction, Microwave Machinist 


“The festival company became my second family 
for three months. We ate together, worked to- 


gether. We all got the flu together. We would have 
our arguments. “I want that paintbrush! { “I don’t 
want to do this!” “Steve, do I hafta work with so 
n So?” But when it was time to buckle down and 
get the job done, there was no messing around... 
well, not too much messing around.” 


CHRISTINEJAMIOL 
Techie/Costumer 


“A love talking about the actors. I mean to the 
actors. Even though I hated loading that evil 
yellow moving truck, and lugging the set through 
the auditorium so many times, the hard work was 


worth it One payoff was seeing Gerry sweat. © 


Festival soon became a second hgome to me. It 
seemed like I spent more time there than at home, 
which is probably true. I don’t care what ariyone 
says, the setup during finals was for Steve, and we 
are the best almost-all-female crew!” 





ALEXANDRA NICHOLS 
Pilot Junior — Actor 


“Of course I’ve had a jumbo, cheese, pickle, 
peanut butter, sandwich before!” 


MAURA McCARTHY 
House A Junior — Actor 


“Festival is the best extra-curricular activity in 
the school. No doubt!” 


T. J. DECKER 
Pilot Senior — Asst. Tech Director 


“T’ve done the Drama Festival for the past four 
years and every year it gets better and better. 
There’s always times in which you deserve to 
win, but it doesn‘t always happen. This year’s 
company was and stillis one of the best that] had 
to work with. I miss them all! Good luck next 
year. I hope yto see ya.” 


STEVEN B. HALL 
Designer/Technical Director 


“Gerry who?.... Who are these crazy people and 
why are they following me?”... If you can‘t nail 
it, screw it!... Ona larger scope, theatre is a 
collaborative art. Each actor, technician, de- 
signer, director, and broom pusher add his/her 
individual brush stroke and color to the work. 
This year’s company painted quite acanvas! I’m 
very proud of them (especially the techies) and 
proud to have been a part of process.” 


JUDITH CONTRUCCI 
Producer : 


“T think Drama Festiuval is an exilherating ex- 
perience. It produces high energy, drive, and 
creativity. Itis an outstanding opportunity to see 
the work of students from other schools and to 
share with them our own theatrical efforts. Over 
the years of the deartment’s involvement has 
produced many lasting friendships among fel- 
low directors and student actors and techni- 





City Steps Stepping to Our Wishes 
Is a Huge Success in Fitzgerald Theatre 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

In the silence of a packed Fitzgerald 
auditorium, and the anticipation of the air 
before a storm, fifteen sixth graders stood on 
a pitch-black stage and yelled out into the 
darkness of the crowd, with everything that 
was inside of them, “This one’s for Kat!” U; 
in the bottom row of the top section, Katherine 
Locker, the student’s City Step director, 
showed pride and amazement on her face as 
she sat back to watch her students perform 
for the last time. 

Although the auditorium might not have 
been quite as packed, and the crowd might 
now have been quite as loud, this year’s City 
Step performance had in it just as much 
pride, talent, and energy as any performance 
ever held within the walls of CRLS’s 
Fitzgerald auditorium. 

City Step is a program in which under- 
graduate students at Harvard work with fifth 
and sixth graders from different elementary 
schools in Cambridge. The program is run 
by two executive producers and five direc- 
tors byut would not be possible without the 
more than 100 Harvard students who partici- 
pate in it. The Harvard students do many 
activities with the elementary school stu- 
dents, but the program mainly works to- 
wards three goals—helping kids to express - 
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themselves in positive ways, building acom- 
munity within the program, and preparing 
for the performance at the end of the year. 
Each year fifth graders from four different 
elementary schools are selected to partici- 
pate in City Step. The activities go on during 
school, so that all of the members of the 
chosen classes participate. In addition to 
these classes, sixth graders can opt to return 
to City Step and participate in.an afterschool 
program, which takes place two days a week 
after school. 

The fifth and sixth graders learn the 
basic, and then slightly more advanced, parts 
of dance. They then learn the routines that 
they will perform in the Spring show. In the 
Spring performance, the fifth grade classes 
each doone dance, the sicth grade afterschool 
program performs two dances, and the teach- 
ers perform their own dances (this year they 
did three). The teachers and directors cho- 
reograph all of the dances themselves, and 
the scenery and music are also created com- 
pletely by Harvard students. 

This year’s preformance celebrated City 
Step’s tenth anniversary. Many CRLS stu- 
dents have participated in shows over the 
past ten years. Because it was an anniversary 
show, the story-line was a Birthday party. 
The opening act portrayed the events leading 
up to the party, and ended with all of the 
guests taking a deep breath, as they prepared 
to blow out the candles on the birthday cake. 
Each of the dances represented one wish of 
the City Step members. The wishes included 
living in a jungle, being rich, landing on the 
moon, and living in a peaceful world. The 







joins Harvard students and students from 
Cambridge through a common goal, but al- 
lows these two groups of students, who are 
separated in age by anywhere from around 
six to twelve years, to form common bonds; 
bonds that have the potential to last far into 
the future. The energy and love that both 
groups of students put into City Step is amaz- 
ing, and the memories of the program, mostly 
likely will remain with the students forever. 
Programs like City Step are not so easy to 
come by in our world, which is too bad, 
because they seem to be able to doa lot more 
for our children than many of the other things 
which have been tried. 
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FALCON SPORTS 





Basketball Sweep 





Coaches Cabral-Pini, Coccoluto Step Down 


By Kaya Stone 

Between the two 
of them they have 
coached two U.S. 
Olympians, a NBA 
starter and five re- 
gional title teams. 
yes, I am talking 
about varsity basket- a 
ball coaches Audrey Ms. Cabral-Pini 
Cabral-Pini and Al Coccoluto. After a com- 
bined total of thirty years of coaching basket- 
ball at Cambridge Rindge & Latin, both have 
decided to step down from their positions as 
head coach. 





Since becoming 
head coach of the 
boy’s team in 1986 
and after nine years 
as assistant coach, 
Coach Coccoluto has 
led his teams to two 
State titles and an 
overall win/loss 
record of 155-35. Yet 
Coccoluto says after 
seventeen years that he is not able to give the 
time needed to coach the team. Right now he 
has no immediate plans for getting back into 
basketball, but will remain in the school 
running the Project Success Program. Coach 
Coccoluto cites that he will always remem- 





Ms. Coccoluto 








ber his relationships with his players, which 
include the likes of NBA stars, Patrick Ewing 
and Rumeal Robinson. 

As if losing one coach in the basketball 
program at CRLS wasn’t bad enough, Coach 
Cabral-Piniresigned as well, stating the need 
to spend more time with her two daughters 
and work on her doctorate degree. 

Cabral-Pini took over the head coaching 
job in 1983 after three years as assistant 
coach. She led her teams to two state cham- 
pionship games. This included 1984, when 
the team was led by Olympian Medina Dixon. 
Coach Cabral-Pini will remain asa teacher in 
Fundamental and hopes to get back into 
basketball two years from now, as a referee. 
Like Coccoluto, Coach Cabral-Pini will al- 





CRLS BASKETBALL COACHES 
Boys Team 
Mr. Tim Mahoney 1977-78 
Mr. Mike Jarvis 1978-1986 
Mr. Al Coccoluto 1986-1993 
Girls Team 
Ms. JoAnn O'Callaghan 1977-1983 
Ms. Audrey Cabral-Pini 1983-1993 
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Dreams May Come True 


By Leon Williams 

It was at the Boston Garden, Game 7 
of the NBA finals. The Garden was getting 
crowded; both teams were nervous be- 
cause it was the first time for both teams in 
achampionship game. For me, I wasreally 
nervous because I wasn’t used to all of that 
noise. The introductions for the game were 
about to be made. They sang the National 
Anthem and introduced the starting line- 
ups, Within seconds they were throwing 
the ball up for the jump ball. 

My team got out to an early lead but 
the opponent got right back into the game 
with a couple of three-pointers. With only 
18 seconds left to intermission and the ball 





inthe hands of the opponents, they held for. 


the last shot of the half. When the clock hit 
one second, the Clippers hita buzzer beater 
to tleii pat helix Sia see ee 
60-60, 


“They weren’t trying 
to look for me, but... 


fr We were the underdog by 15 points. 


Jesse. Cody Runs at Penn Relays 


Jesse Cody took second place at the Penn Relays in the 3,000 M on April 22, 1993 
TIME—8:44 
Jesse was the first American (he lost by one tenth of a second to the first place runner 
from Bahamas). The third place runner finished one tenth behind Jesse (CLOSE RACE!). 
He received a gold watch. CONGRATULATIONS 









on our roster and we were down to only six 
players. In the fourth and final quarter the 
game was still close even though we lost 
another player to fouls. — 

I was forced into the game. It was my 
first and I was going to make the best of it. 
Down to only 20 seconds with the score 
tied at 95 apiece, they weren’t trying to 


- look for me, but again they were forced to 


pass me the ball because I was the only one 
open. Down to two second on the clock, I 
threw it up and hit the shot and everybody 
started yelling. The scoreboard read: Bos- 





_ ton 98 - Clippers 95. After the game I was 
M. 








ways remember her relationships with her 
players notonly on the court but off it as well. 

Both Coccoluto and Cabral-Pini helped 
build the basketball program at Rindge & 
Latin and enjoyed great success during their 
long coaching careers. Both will be greatly 
missed by all. 





Softball 


R&L Girls Show 
Dedication, Spirit 


By Christine Jamiol 

Even though the Ca,mridge girls‘ softball 
team has arecord of 1-7, their spirits are high 
with enthusiasm of playing. These girls want 
to win, but it has been hard. Because of the 
bad weather the team showed their dedica- 
tion by practicing for two weeks straight 
from 6:45-8:00 AM in the fieldhouse. Mr. Al 
Priest is the coach. The tri-captains of the 
team are Julie Craig (Academy), Dawn 
Spellman (Fundamental) and Sandra Debrito 
(Leadership). Other team members are: 
Lissette Rivera, Christine Gurskis, Virginia 
Winny, Jenn Pitts, Stacy Ouellette, Christina 
Plowman, Jessica Colén, Mellissa Colén, 
Lisa Pacheco and Debra Cabral. 
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Four Sports Teams Are 
Always in Season 


The Boston Bruins, coming into the play- 
offs with the second best record during the 
regular season, had to face a tough Buffalo 
Sabres team. With home ice advantage, the 
Bruins lost both games at the Garden, then 
had to go to Buffalo to lose more. They were 
swept in four games and thus ended their 
season (got to hit the golf courses). For the 
Adams Division final, it’s going to be the 
Sabres against the Montreal Canadiens who 
defeated the Quebec Nordiques. 

Not playing at their best during the play- 
offs, the Bruins will have to wait until next 
year to do better with their good team. 

The Boston Red Sox had their opening 
day in Kansas City and then played Texas, 
getting off to a very fast start. At one point, 
The Sox had the best record in Major League 
Baseball (11-3). After having a poor road trip 
on the West Coast, only winning two games, 
they are currently in second place behind the 
hot Detroit Tigers. Mo Vaughn and Mike 
Greenwell are probably the two big come- 
back stories for the Red Sox. 

They are not doing it individually, but 
they are doing itas a team. They dohavea big 
chance at first place this year. 

The Boston Celtics finished their regular 
season in fourth place in the East Divison and 
started the playoffs. They won the first game 
at home against the Charlotte Hornets, with 
Reggie Lewis getting injured in the first half 
but being able to play in the second, before 
losing three straight. Let’s hope Reggie is 
able to return. 

The New England Patriots have picked 
their first pick in the NFL Draft. They chose 
Drew Bledsoe, Notre Dame’s quarterback. 
As Coach Parcells said, “I wouldn’t be over 
here unless I knew I could make this fran- 
chise a winner.” 


Congratulations to the undefeated boys 
Volleyball team and to all the spring teams. 
See you in the fall! 





SPORTS WRITERS 
Come to Room A211 
JOIN THE REGISTER FORUM 
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Wich them both grow by 
depositing your personal funds, 
special project funds, or student 
club funds at the School Bank. 


Students perform all banking 
transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 
and making withdrawals. 


The School Bank is located 
opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:40 a.m.-12:50 p.m. for 
students, faculty, and school 
department personnel only. 


Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank’s four locations: 


292 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 

- 1310 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge 
One Canal Park 
Cambridge 


285 Highland Avenue 
Somerville 


_ Stop By 
The School Bank Today! 


| *Profits will be eee into a bag hY Ie 
pa 0 
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